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CONTENTS  OF  BOOK  XI. 


I.  'J'HE  condemmtio^i  mid  death  of  Valerius  Afiaticus  and  Pop- 
pa a y by  the  artifices  of  Mefialina.  IV.  Pwo  Roman 
knights  put  to  death  for  a dream.  V.  The  iniquity  of  the 
public  advocates.  A motion  in  the  fenate  to  revive  the  Cincian 
- lavoy  which  prohibited  the  taking  of  fees.  Debates  on  that  fub- 
jeSl.  The  legal fee  afeertainedy  and  beyond  that  all  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  extortion.  VIII.  Commotions  among  the  Parthians : 
Bardanes  put  to  death y and  Gotarzes  fxed  on  the  throne.  XI. 
The  feciilar  games  exhibited  at  RomCy  in  the  year  eight  hundred 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  XII.  The  criminal  loves  of 
Meffalina  and  Cains  Silius.  XIII.  Claudius  ignorant  of  his 
wife  s adultery.  He  difeharges  his  cenforial  functions.  He 
adds  three  letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet.  An  account  of  the 
origin  of  letters.  XV.  The  college  of  augurs  put  under  new 
regulations.  XVI.  The  Cherufeans  fend  from  Germany  to  de- 
fine a king  from  Rome.  ItalicuSy  the  nephew  of  ArminiuSy  is 
feiity  and  well  received : a party  formed  againf  him  a civil 
war  enfues : he  proves  viSlorious.  XVIII.  Corbulo  fent  to 
command  in  Lower  Germany.  He  introduces  the  friSief  dif- 
cipUiie ; fuhdues  the  ChaucianSy  and  meditates  further  conquejls. 
He  puts  GannafeuSy  a German  chief  to  death.  He  receives 
orders  from  Claudius  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  XX.  Curtins  Rnfus^ 
for  the  difeovery  of  a miriey  obtains  triumphal  ornaments.  An 
account  of  his  origin y his  rifcy  and  character.  XXII.  Cneius 
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Novlus  detected  vAth  a dagger  In  the  prince's  prefence : his  for- 
titude  on  the  rock.  'The  firf  injiitution  of  the  Raman  qua/lor : 
the  hifory  of  that  office  in  its  progrefs.  XXIII.  Debates  about 
filling  the  vacancies  in  the  feiiate.  The  nobility  of  Gaul  claim  to 
be  admitted.  Speeches  again f that  me  afire.  The  emperor  s 

reply  to  the  ivhole  argument.  The  Gauls  carry  their  point. 
Claudius  refufes  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Senate.  XXVI.  The 
frantic  loves  of  Mejfalina  and  Silius.  He  propofes  to  marry 
the  emprefs.  She  agrees : the  nuptial  ceremony^  during  the 
abfence  of  Claudius.,  performed  in  the  mqf  public  manner. 
XXIX.  The  freedmen  bent  on  her  defruSlion.  Two  courtefans., 
by  the  direSlion  of  Narcijfus,  inform  the  emperor.  XXXI.  Mef- 
fiUna  diverts  herfelf  and  celebrates  the  autumnal  feafon  in  the 
highef  gaiety.  Claudius  returns  from  Ofia.  Narcijfus,  his 
freedman,  leads  him  to  the  camp.  Silius  and  his  confederates 
put  to  death.  XXXVII.  Claudius  at  a banquet  wavers  in 
favour  of  Mejfalina.  Narcifus  orders  her  execution.  Her 
death  in  the  gardens  of  Liicullus.  The  fupidity  of  Claudius, 
Narcijfus  obtains  the  enfigns  of  qiiaforian  rank. 

Thefe  tranfaSlions  include  two  years. 

Years  of  Rome — of  Chrift:  ' Confiils 

800  47  Claudius.,  eph  time.,  Lucius  VitelliuSy  2^d  time. 

801  48  Aldus  VitelUus.,  L,  Vipfanius. 
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I.  A /TESSALINA  was  convinced  that  Poppsea  had  been 
TV  JL  for  fome  time  engaged  in  a courfe  of  adultery  with 
Valerius  Afiaticus,  who  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  two  con- 
fulfhips.  She  had,  befides,  an  eye  to  the  elegant  gardens,  for- 
merly the  pride  of  Lucullus,  which  Afiaticus  had  improved  in 
the  higheft  tafte  and  magnificence.  Bent  on  the  deftrudlion  of 
Poppaea  and  her  lover,  fhe  fuborned  Suillius  ('aj  to  carry  on  the 
profecution.  Sofibius,  the  tutor  of  Britannicus,  entered  into  the 
confpiracy.  This  man  had  the  ear  of  Claudius.  In  fecret 
whifpers,  and  under  a mafk  of  friendlhip,  he  alarmed  the  em- 
peror with  the  neceffity  of  being  on  his  guard  againft  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies.  “ Overgrown  wealth,”  he  faid,  “ in 

“ the 
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^ ^ “ the  hands  of  a private  citizen,  is  always  big  with  danger  to 

V. “ the  reigning  prince.  When  Caligula  fell,  Afiaticus  was  the 

^ . H,  0* 

800.  “ principal  adtor  in  that  bloody  tragedy.  He  owned  the  fact  in 

47-  “ a full  affembly  of  the  people,  and  claimed  the  glory  of  the 

“ deed  (b).  That  bold  exploit  has  made  him  popular  at  Rome; 
“ his  fame  is  fpread  through  the  provinces : and,  even  now,  he 
“ meditates  a viiit  to  the  German  armies.  Born  at  Vienne  (c)^ 
“ he  has  great  family  intereft  and  powerful  connections  in  Gaul. 
“ A man  thus  fupported  will  be  able  to  incite  his  countrymen 
‘‘  to  a revolt.”  The  hint  was  enough  for  Claudius.  Without 
further  enquiry,  he  difpatched  Crifpinus,  who  commanded  the 
praetorian  guards,  with  a band  of  foldiers.  Their  march  re- 
fembled  a body  of  troops  going  on  a warlike  expedition.  Afia- 
ticus was  feized  at  Baisc,  and  brought  to  Rome  in  chains. 

' II.  He  was  not  fuffered  to  appear  before  the  fenate.  The 
caufe  was  heard  In  the  emperor’s  chamber,  in  the  prefence  of 
Melliilina.  Sullllus  Rood  forth  as  profecutor.  He  Rated  the 
corruption  of  the  army,  and  accufed  Afiaticus  as  the  author  of  it. 
By  bribes,  by  largefl'es,  and  by  the  pradtice  of  abominable  vices, 
the  foldiers  were  feduced  from  their  duty : they  were  prepared 
for  any  entei*prife,  however  atrocious.  The  crime  of  adultery 
with  Poppa^a  helped  to  fwell  the  charge  ; and,  to  crown  all,  the 
piifoner  had  unmanned  himfelf  by  his  unnatural  paflions. . Stung 
to  the  quick  by  this  imputation,  Aiiaticus  turned  to  the  profe- 
cutor, “ And  alk  your  fons,”  he  faid;  “ they  will  tell  you  that 
“ I am  a man.”  He  went  into  his  defence  in  Rich  a Rrain  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  that  Claudius  felt  the  RrongeR  emotions. 
Even  Mcflalina  dropped  a tear.  She  left  the  room  to  wipe  the 
gufa  of  nature  from  her  eyes,  but  lirR  charged  Vitcllius  not  to 
fuffer  the  prifoner  to  efcape.  In  the  mean  time,  Rie  haRencd 
the  dcRrudion  of  Poppaea.  She  fent  her  agents  to  alarm  her 
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witli  tlie  horrors  of  a jail,  and  drive  her,  by  that  difmal  profped;^  ^ ^ 

to  an  aft  of  defperation.  -Her  malice  was  unknown  to  Claudius.  ' ' 

. . A.  u.  c. 

He  was  fo  little  in  the  fecret,  that,  a few  days  afterwards,  having 

invited  Scipio  as  his  gueft,  he  afked  him,  “ Why  his  wife  was  47* 

“ not  of  the  party  (a)  Scipio  made  anfwer,  “ She  is  dead 

III.  Claudius  was,  for  fome  time,  in  fufpcnfe.  He  was  in- 
clined to  favour  Afiaticus,  but  Vitellius  interpofed.  With  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  talked  of  the  friendfliip  which  had  long  fubfifted 
between  the  prifoner  and  himfelf ; he  mentioned  their  mutual 
habits  at  the  court  of  Antonia,  the  emperor’s  mother ; he  flated 
the  public  merit  of  Afiaticus  ; and,  in  particular,  the  glory  of  his 
late  expedition  into  Britain  : he  omitted  nothing  that  could  excite 
companion,  but,  at  lafl,  concluded  (with  a flroke  of  treachery) > 
that  to  allow  him  to  choofe  his  mode  of  dying  was  an  indul- 
gence due  to  fo  dillmguifhed  a character.  This  cruel  fpecies  of 
clemency  was  adopted  by  Claudius.  The  friends  of  Afiaticus 
recommended  abftinence,  as  a mode  of  death  eafy  and  gradual. 

He  fcorned  the  pretended  lenity,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his  ufual 
excrcifes.  He  bathed  and  fupped  with  alacrity  of  mind.  “ To 
“ die,”  he  faid,  “ by  the  intrigues  of  an  artful  woman,  or  the 
“ treachery  of  a debauched  and  profligate  impoftor,  fuch  as  Vi- 
tellius,  was  an  ignominious  cataftrophe.  He  envied  thofe  who 
“ perifhed  by  the  fyflematlc  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  or  the  headlong 
fury  of  Caligula.”  Having  declared  tliefe  fentiments,  he 
opened  a vein,  and  bled  to  death.  Before  he  gave  himfelf  the 
mortal  wound,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  furvey  his  funeral  pile. 

Perceiving  that  the  flame  might  reach  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  hurt  the  fliade  of  his  garden,  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed 
to  a more  diftant  fpot.  Such  was  the  tranquillity  with  which 
he  encountered  death. 


IV.  The 
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IV.  The  fenate  was  convened.  Suilllus  followed  his  blow. 
He  preferred  an  accufation  againft  two  Roman  knights,  of  the 
name  of  Petra ; both  diftinguilhed  by  their  rank  and  charafler. 
The  crime  objedied  to  them  was,  that  they  had  made  their 
houfe  convenient  to  Poppsea,  when  Ihe  carried  on  her  Intrigue 
with  Mnefter.  The  charge  againft  one  of  them  imported,  that, 
in  a dream,  his  imagination  prefented  to  him  the  figure  of  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  a Iheaf  of  corn,  but  the  ears  inverted  down- 
ward. This  vifion  was  underftood  by  the  criminal  as  the  prog- 
noftic  of  an  approaching  famine.  Some  will  have  it,  that  the 
wreath  confifted  of  vine  branches,  with  the  leaves  entirely  faded ; 
and  this  was  deemed  an  omen  of  the  emperor’s  death  towards 
the  end  of  the  enfuing  autumn.  Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  held  to  be  an  a<ft  of  treafon.  The  two  bro- 
thers died  for  a dream.  . By  a decree  of  the  fenate,  Crifpinus  was 
rewarded  with  fifteen  thpufand  fefterces,  and  the  prsetorian  dig- 
nity. On  the  motion  of  Vitellius,  a vote  of  ten  thoufand  fef- 
terces paffed  in  favour  of  Sofibius,  the  preceptor  of  Britannicus, 
and  the  faithful  advifer  of  the  emperor.  In  the  debate  on  this 
occafion,  Scipio  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion : he  rofe,  and 
faid,  “ Since  the  conduit  of  my  wife  Poppa^a  muft  appear  to  m.e 
“ in  the  fame  light  that  it  does  to  this  aflembly,  let  me  be 
“ thought  to  concur  with  the  general  voice.”  A delicate  ftroke 
of  prudence,  yielding  to  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  yet  not  for- 
getting the  ties  of  conjugal  affeition. 


V.  From  this  time,  the  rage  of  Suillius  knew  no  bounds.  A 
number  of  others  followed  in  the  fame  track,  all  rivals  in  ini- 
quity. The  conftitution  had  been  long  fince  annihilated ; the 
fimdtions  of  the  magiftrates  were  wrefted  out  of  their  hands ; 
the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  law;  and,  by  confequence,  the 
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crew  of  informers  grew  rich  by  injiiflice  and  opprefPion.  Their  ^ K 

eloquence  was  put  up  to  fale,  like  any  other  commodity  at  ' ^ * 

market.  Samius,  a Roman  knie-ht  of  diftindion,  has  left  a me-  ooo. 

morable  inftance.  He  had  retained  Suillius  with  a fee  of  ten  47- 

thoufand  crowns ; but  hading  that  his  caufe  was  betrayed,  he 
went  to  the  houfe  of  the  perfidious  orator,  and  fell  upon  his  own 
fword.  To  check  this  fatal  mifehief,  a motion  was  made  in  the 
fenate  by  Caius  Silius,  then  conful  eled.  Of  this  man,  his  ele- 
vation, and  his  downfall,  due  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter. 

He  reprefented,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  avarice  of  the  advocates. 

The  fathers,  with  one  voice,  agreed  to  revive  the  Cincian  law  (a)^ 
by  which  it  was  ordained  in  ancient  times,  that  no  advocate,  for 
a fee,  or  gratuity  of  any  kind,  iliould  proftitute  his  talents, 

VI.  The  informers  oppofed  the  motion.  They  faw  that 
the  blow  w’as  aimed  at  themfelves.  Silius  grew  more  eager. 

He  Teas  at  open  enmity  with  Suillius,  and,  for  that  reafon,  prefled 
the  biifinefs  with  his  utmofl;  vigour.  He  cited  the  orators  of 
ancient  times,  men  of  pure  and  upright  principles,  who  confi- 
dered  honeft  fame,  and  the  fair  applaufe  of  pofterity,  as  the  true 
reward  of  genius.  “ Eloquence,”  he  faid,  “ the  firfl  of  li- 
“ beral  arts,  if  it  condefeended  to  be  let  out  for  hire,  was  no 
“ better  than  a fordid  trade.  If  it  became  mercenary,  and  fold 
“ itfelf  to  the  highefi:  bidder,  no  truth  can  be  expcdled  ; inte- 
“ grity  is  at  an  end.  Take  frojn  venal  oratory  all  its  views  of 
“ intereR,  and  the  number  of  fuitors  will,  of  courfe,  be  dimi- 
“ nifbed.  In  the  reigning  corruption  of  the  modern  forum, 

“ private  feuds,  mutual  accufations,  family  quaiTels,  hatred,  and 
“ animofity  are  kept  alive.  The  praflifers  live  by  the  pallions 

of  mankind,  as  phylicians  thrive  by  an  epidemic  diftemper. 

“ Call  to  mind  Caius  Afinius,  INIarcus  Mefl'ala,  and,  among  the 
“ names  of  more  recent  date,  remember  the  Arruntii  and  the 
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B h:  « jEferlal ; men  who  never  fet  themfelves  up  to  au£lion  ; never 

>■ > “ made  a ])argain  and  fale  of  their  talents,  but  rofe  by  their  in* 

'soo.  ‘ “ tegrity  and  their  unbought  eloquence  to  the  higheft  honours 

47,’  “ of  the  ftate.”  This  fpeech  from  the  conful  ele<ft  was  heard 

with  general  approbiition.  The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of 
declaring,  by  a decree,  that  all  who  took  the  wages  of  oratory 
fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion.  Suillius  and  Coflutianus, 
with  many  others  who  were  confcious  of  their  evil  pradlices, 
clearly  faw,  that  if  the  decree  palled  the  fenate,  it  would  be  no- 
thing lefs  than  a vote  of  pains  and  penalties  againll  themfelves. 
To  ward  off  the  blow,  they  preffed  round  the  emperor,  praying 
an  indemnity  for  paft  tranfadlions.  Claudius  feeming  by  a nod 
to  affent  to  their  petition,  they  took  courage,  and  argued  their 
cafe  as  follows ; 

VIL  “ Where  is  the  orator  who  can  flatter  himfelf  that  his 
“ name  will  reach  pofterity  ? The  interefls  of  fociety  require  ad- 
“ vocates  by  profeflTion,  men  verfed  in  queflions  of  right  and 
“ wrong,  and  ready,  as  well  as  able,  to  protect  the  weak  againft 
“ the  proud  and  affluent.  But  eloquence  is  not  a gratuitous  gift; 
“ it  is  acquired  by  toil  and  induflry.  To  condud;  the  affairs  of 
“ others,  the  orator  negleds  his*  own  concerns.  Life  is  varie- 
“ gated  with  different  employments ; fome  betake  themfelves  to 
“ the  profeffion  of  arms ; others  to  the  arts  of  hufbandry ; no 
“ man  embraces  a particular  calling,  without  having  beforehand 
“ made  an  eflimate  of  the  profit.  Afinius  and  Meffala  have 
“ been  cited  : but  it  was  eafy  for  men  in  their  fituation,  enriched 
“ as  they  were  in  the  civil  wars  between  Anguftus  and  Anthony, 
to  forego  all  further  views  of  emolument.  It  was  eafy  for  the 
“ Arruntii  and  the  iEferini,  the  heirs  of  great  and  opulent  fa- 
milies,  to  ad  with  an  elevation  of  mind  fuperior  to  the  profits 
of  the  bar.  And  yet,  we  are  not  now  to  learn  what  prodi- 

“ gious 
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“ reward  of  their  eloquence.  As  to  ourfelves,  we  have  not  the  * 

A,  U C 

“ advantages  of  fortune  : in  a time  of  profound  tranquillity,  it  is  "soo. 

“ but  juft  that  we  fhould  be  allowed  to  live  by  the  arts  of  peace.  47. 

“ The  cafe  of  men  defcended  from  plebeian  families  merits 
“ confideration.  Without  the  career  of  eloquence,  they  have 
“ no  way  to  emerge  from  obfcurity.  Take  from  men  the  juft 
“ fruit  of  their  ftudies,  and  learning  will  grow  to  feed.”  This 
reafoning  was  far  from  honourable,  but  it  had  weight  with 
Claudius.  He  took  a middle  courfe,  and  fixed  the  legal  per- 
quifite  at  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  fefterces.  All  who  prefumed 
to  tranfgrefs  that  line  were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion,  by 
law  compellable  to  refund. 

VIII.  About  this  time  Mithridates,  who,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Armenia,  and  was  brought  in 
chains  to  the  tribunal  of  Caligula  (a)^  was  releafed  by  the  di- 
redtion  of  Claudius.  He  fet  out  from  Rome  to  take  pofleflion 
of  his  kingdom,  relying  on  the  fupport  of  his  brother  Pharaf- 
manes,  king  of  Iberia.  By  advices  from  that  monarch,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Parthian  ftate  was  convulfed  by  internal  divi- 
fions,  and,  while  the  regal  diadem  was  at  ftake,  a people  fo  dif- 
trafled  among  themfelves  would  not  have  leifure  to  engage  in 
foreign  wars.  Gotarzes  had  feized  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and 
fpilt  a deluge  of  blood.  He  had  murdered  his  ovs^n  brother 
Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  and  by  thefe,  and  other  acls 
of  cruelty,  gave  his  fubjeds  nothing  to  exped  but  daughter  and 
defolation.  Determined  to  fnake  off  the  yoke,  the  people 
planned  a revolution  in  favour  of  Bardanes,  the  furviving  bro- 
ther of  Gotarzes.  This  prince  was  by  nature  formed  for  cn- 
terprife.  In  two  days  he  made  a march  of  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  furlongs.  He  took  Gotarzes  by  furprife,  attacked  him 
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BOOK  vvitli  I'lidden  fury,  and  obliged  him  to  confult  his  fafety  by  flight. 

' ^ ' He  pufhed  on  with  vigour  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  all,  ex- 

Roo.  ’ cept  Seleucia^  J,  fubmitted  without  relifiance.  The  inhabitants 
47-  of  that  city  flmt  their  gates.  Fired  with  indignation  againft  a 
people,  who  had  offered  the  fame  affront  to  his  father,  Bardanes 
yielded  to  the  impiilfe  of  refentment,  inftead  of  purfuing  the 
meafures  which  prudence  didfated.  He  ftaid  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  fiege  of  a place  ftrong  by  nature,  well  fortified,  amply 
provided  with  (lores,  and  on  one  fide  defended  by  a rapid 
river  fcj.  Gotarzes,  in  the  mean  time,  having  obtained  fuccours 
from  the  Dahans  f d)  and  Hyreanians,  returned  with  a powerful 
army  to  renew  the  war.  Bardanes  was  compelled  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Seleucia.  He  retired  to  the  plains  of  Badtria,  and  there 
pitched  his  camp. 

IX.  While  the  eafl  was  thus  thrown  into  convulfions,  and 
the  fate  of  Parthia  hung  on  the  doubtful  event,  Mithridates 
feized  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Aianenia.  The 
Roman  legions  and  the  Iberians  fupported  the  enterprife.  By 
the  former,  all  the  forts  and  places  of  flrength  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  by  the  latter,  the  open  country  was  laid  wafle, 
I'he  Armenians,  under  the  condudi  of  Demonax,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  country,  hazarded  a battle,  and,  being  defeated, 
M^ere  no  longer  able  to  make  a hand.  The  new  fettlement, 
however,  was  for  fome  time  retarded  by  Cotys  ( a),  king  of  the 
leffer  Armenia.  A party  of  the  nobles  had  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour ; but,  being  intimidated  by  letters  from  Claudius,  they  aban- 
doned their  projedl.  Mithridates  mounted  the  throne  of  xWme- 
nia,  with  more  ferocity  than  became  a prince  in  the  opening  of  a 
new  reign.  Meanwhile,  the  competitors  for  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchy, in  the  moment  when  they  were  going  to  try  the  iffue 
of  a decifive  adlion,  agreed  on  terms  of  peace.  A confpiracy 
s had 


had  been  formed  againfl  them  both ; but  being  detedled  by  Go- 
tarzes,  the  two  brothers  came  to  an  interview.  The  meeting 
was  at  firft  condiiiled  with  referve  on  both  Tides.  After  ba- 
lancing for  fome  time,  they  embraced ; and,  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand,  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the 
gods,  to  join  with  their  united  force,  in  order  to  punifli  the  trea- 
chery of  their  enemies,  and,  on  equitable  terms,  to  compromife 
the  war.  The  people  declared  for  Bardanes.  Gotarzes,  ac- 
cordingly, refigned  his  pretenfions ; and,  to  remove  all  caufe 
of  jealoufy,  withdrew  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Hyrcania.  Bar- 
danes returned  in  triumph  j and  Seleucia  threw  open  her  gates> 
after  having,  during  a fiege  of  feven  years,  ftood  at  bay  with  the 
w^hole  power  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  to  the  difgrace  of  a 
people,  who,  in  fuch  a length  of  time,  were  unable  to  reduce  that 
city  to  fubjedtion. 

X.  Bardanes,  without  delay,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
moft  important  provinces.  He  intended  to  invade  Armenia; 
but  Vibius  Marfus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  threatening  to  repel 
him  by  force,  he  abandoned  the  projed;.  Meanwhile,  Gotarzes 
had  Icifure  to  repent  of  his  abdication.  The  Parthian  nobi- 
lity, who  in  peaceful  times  are  always  impatient  of  the  yoke 
of  flavery,  invited  him  to  return.  Roufed  by  the  call  of  the 
people,  he  foon  colleded  a powerful  army.  Bardanes  marched 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Erinde  f a ).  The  pall'age 
over  the  river  was  warmly  difputed.  After  many  fharp  engage- 
ments, Bardanes  prevailed.  Pie  puihed  his  conqueft  with  unin- 
terrupted fuccefs  as  far  as  the  river  Sinden,  which  flows  between 
the  Dahi  and  the  territory  of  the  Arians.  Piis  career  of  vidory 
ended  at  that  place.  Though  flufiied  with  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms,  the  Parthians  dill  iked  a war  in  regions  fo  far  remote. 
To  mark,  however,  the  progrefs  of  the  vidorious  troops,  and  to 
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^ perpetuate  the  glory  of  having  put  under  contribution  fo  many 

diftant  nations,  where  the  Arfacides  had  never  penetrated,  Bar- 

A.  U.  C, 

800.  ‘ danes  raifed  a monument  on  the  fpot,  and  marched  back  to 

A.  D.  , . . 

4'.  Parthia,  proud  of  his  exploits,  more  oppreffive  than  ever,  and, 
by  confequence,  more  detefled.  A confpiracy  was  formed  to 
cut  him  off;  and  accordingly,  while  the  king  on  a hunting  party, 
void  of  all  fufpicion,  purfued  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe,  his  ene- 
mies fell  upon  him  with  hidden  fury.  Bardanes,  In  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  days,  expired  under  repeated  blows.  The 
glory  of  his  reign,  however  fhort,  would  have  eclipfed  the  few 
of  his  predeceffors  who  enjoyed  a length  of  days,  if  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  his  people  had  been  as  much  his  ambition,  as  it 
was  to  render  himfelf  the  terror  of  his  enemies.  By  his  death 
the  kingdom  was  once  more  thrown  Into  commotions.  The 
choice  of  a fucceffor  divided  the  whole  nation  into  facfUons.  A 
large  party  adhered  to  Gotarzes ; others  declared  for  Meherdetes, 
a defcendant  of  Phraates,  at  that  time  a hoftage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  intereft  of  Gotarzes  proved  the  hrongeft  ; 
but  the  people,  in  a fliort  time,  weary  of  his  cruelty  and  wild 
profufion,  fent  a private  embaffy  to  Rome,  requefting  that  the 
emperor  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fend  Meherdetes  to  fill 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

XI.  During  the  fame  confulfliip,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight 
hundred,  the  fecular  games  were  celebrated,  after  an  interval  of 
fixty-four  years  fmce  they  were  laft  folemnized  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus.  The  chronology  obferved  by  Auguflus  differed  from 
the  fyftem  of  Claudius  : but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a difcuffion 
of  tliat  point.  I have  been  fufficiently  explicit  on  the  fubje(T 
in  the  hidory  of  Domitlan  (a)^  who  likewife  gave  an  exhibition 
of  the  fecular  games.  Being  at  that  time  one  of  the  college  of 
fifteen,  and  invefted  with  the  office  of  prxtor,  it  fell  to  my  pro- 
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vince  to  regulate  the  ceremonies.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  BOOK 
this  isfeid  from  motives  of  vanity.  The  fa£t  is,  in  ancient  times  ' * 

^ A U C 

the  bufinefs  w^as  conduded  under  the  fpecial  diredions  of  the  'soo. 

An 

quindecemviral  order,  w^hile  the  chief  magiftrates  officiated  in  47- 
the  feveral  ceremonies.  Claudius  thought  proper  to  revive  this 
public  fpedacle.  He  attended  in  the  circus,  and,  in  his  prefence, 
the  Trojan  game  (b)  w^as  performed  by  the  youth  of  noble  birth, 
Britannicus,  the  emperor’s  fon,  and  Lucius  Domitius,  who  by 
adoption  took  the  name  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the 
empire,  appeared,  with  the  reft  of  the  band,  mounted  on  fuperb 
horfes.  Nero  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  that  mark 
of  popular  favour  was  confidered  as  an  omen  of  his  future  gran- 
deur. A ftory,  at  that  time  current,  gained  credit  with  the  po- 
pulace. Nero  in  his  infancy  was  faid  to  have  been  guarded  by 
two  ferpents  (c)  \ but  this  idle  tale  held  too  much  of  that  love 
of  the  marvellous  which  diftinguifties  foreign  nations.  The 
account  given  by  the  prince  himfelf,  who  was  ever  unwilling  to 
derogate  from  his  own  fame,  differed  from  the  common  report. 

He  talked  of  the  prodigy,  but  graced  his  narrative  with  one  fer- 
pent  only. 

XII.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  Nero  rofe  altogether  from 
the  efteem  in  which  the  memory  of  Germanicus  was  held  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  only  male  heir  of  that  admired  com- 
mander v/as  naturally  an  objedl  of  attention  ; and  the  fufferings 
of  his  mother  Agrippina  touched  every  heart  with  compaffion. 

Meffalina,  it  was  well  known,  purfued  her  with  unrelenting  ma- 
lice : fhe  was,  even  then,  planning  her  ruin.  Her  fuborned 
accufers  foon  framed  a lift  of  crimes ; but  the  execution  of  her 
fchemes  was,  for  a time,  fufpended.  A new  amour,  little  ftiort 
of  phrenfy,  claimed  precedence  of  all  other  paffions.  Caius 
Silius  (o)  was  the  perfon  for  whom  ftte  burned  with  all  the 
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veliemence  of  wild  defire.  The  graces  of  his  form  and  man- 
ner cclipfed  all  the  Roman  youth.  That  Ihe  might  enjoy  her 
favourite  without  a rival,  Ihe  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
Junia  Silana,  though  defeended  from  illuftrious  anceftors.  Silius 
was  neither  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor  to  the 
danger  of  not  complying.  If  he  refufed,  a woman  fcorned  would 
be  fure  to  gratify  her  revenge  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a chance  of  deceiving  the  ftupidity  of  Claudius.  The  re- 
wards in  view  were  bright  and  tempting.  He  refolved  to  {land 
the  hazard  of  luture  confequences,  and  enjoy  the  prefent  moment. 
Mefl'alina  gave  a loofe  to  love.  She  fcorned  to  favc  appearances. 
She  repeated  her  vifits,  not  in  a private  manner,  but  with  all  her 
train.  In  public  places  ilie  hung  enamoured  over  him  ; ihe  loaded 
him  with  wealth  and  honours  ; and  at  length,  as  if  the  Imperial 
■dignity  had  been  already  transferred  to  another  houfe,  the  reti- 
nue of  the  prince,  his  flaves,  his  freedmen,  and  the  whole  fplen- 
dour  of  the  court,  adorned  the  manfion  of  her  favourite. 

XIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  blind  to  the  condiuil  of 
his  wife,  and  little  fufpedling  that  his  bed  was  difhonoured,  gave 
all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  cenlorial  office.  He  iifued  an 
edict  to  reprefs  the  licentioiifnefs  of  the  theatre.  A dramatic 
performance  had  been  given  to  the  ilage  by  Publius  Pompo- 
nius  (a)^  a man  of  confular  rank.  On  that  occafioiicthe  author, 
and  feveral  women  of  the  firft  condition,  were  treated  bv  tlie 
populace  with  infolence  and  vile  feurrility.  This  behaviour  called 
for  the  interpoi'ition  of  the  prince.  To  check  the  rapacity  of 
ufurers,  a law  was  alib  paO'ed,  prohibiting  the  loan  of  money  to 
young  heirs,  on  the  contingency  of  their  father’s  death.  The 
waters,  which  have  their  fource  on  the  Slmbruine  hills  were 
conveyed  in  aquedudts  to  Rome.  Claudius,  at  the  fame  time, 
invented  the  form  of  new  letters,  and  added  them  to  the  Roman 

alpha- 


alphabet,  aware  that  the  language  of  Greece,  in  its  original  ftate, 
could  not  boaft  of  perfedion,  but  received,  at  different  periods,  a 
variety  of  improvements. 

XIV.  The  -digyptians  were  the  firft,  who  had  the  ingenuity 
to  exprefs  by  outward  figns  the  ideas  paffmg  in  the  mind.  Under 
the  form  of  animals  they  gave  a body  and  a figure  to  fentiment. 
Their  hieroglyphics  were  wrought  in  ftone,  and  are  to  be  feen 
at  this  day,  the  moft  venerable  monuments  of  human  memory. 
The  invention  of  letters  (a)  alfo  claimed  by  die  ^Egyptians. 
According  to  their  account,  the  Phoenicians  found  legible  characters 
in  ufe  throughout  iEgypt,  and,  being  much  employed  in  navi- 
gation, carried  them  into  Greece  5 importers  of  the  art,  but  not 
intitled  to  the  glory  of  the  invention.  The  hiftoiy  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  related  by  the  .Phoenicians,  is,  that  Cadmus,  with  a fleet 
from  their  country,  pafled  into  Greece,  and  taught  the  art  of 
writing  to  a rude  and  barbarous  people.  We  are  told  by  others, 
that  Cecrops  the  Athenian,  or  Linus  the  Theban,  or  Palamedes 
the  Argive,  who  flouriflied  during  the  Trojan  war,  invented  fix- 
teen  letters  : the  honour  of  adding  to  the  number,  and  mak- 
ing a complete  alphabet,  is  afcribed  to  different  authors,  and,  in 
particular,  to  Simonides.  In  Italy,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  and 
Evander  the  Arcadian,  introduced  the  arts  of  civilization  : the 
former  tau^t  the  Etrurians,  and  the  latter,  the  aborigines,  or 
natives  of  the  country  where  he  fettled.  The  form  of  the  Latin 
letters  was  the  fame  as  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Greeks : but 
tlie  Roman  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  was  fcanty 
in  the  beginning.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  original  elements  were 
increafed.  Claudius  added  three  new  letters,  which,'  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  were  frequently  inferted,  but  after  his 
death  fell  into  difufe.  In  tables  of  brafs,  on  which  were  engraved 
the  ordinances  of  the  people,  and  which  remain  to  this  day, 
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hung  up  in  the  temples,  and  the  forum,  the  lhape  of  the  three 
chanuSlers  may  ftill  be  traced. 

XV.  To  regulate  the  college  of  augurs  was  the  next  care  of 
Claudius.  He  referred  the  bufmefs  to  the  confideration  of  the 
fenate,  obferving  to  that  aflembly,  “ That  an  ancient  and  vene- 
“ rable  inftitution  ought  not  to  be  fuffered,  for  want  of  due  atten- 
“ tion,  to  fmk  into  oblivion.  In  times  of  danger,  the  eommon- 
“ wealth  refoited  to  the  foothfayers,  and  that  order  of  men 
“ reftored  the  primitive  ceremonies  of  religion.  By  the  nobility 
“ of  Etruria  the  fcience  of  future  events  was  efteemed,  and  cul- 
“ tivated.  The  authority  of  the  fenate  gave  additional  fanctions, 
“ and  thofe  myfteries  have  ever  fince  remained  in  certain  families, 
“ tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.  In  the  prefent  decay  of  all 
“ liberal  fcience,  and  the  growth  of  foreign  fuperftition,  the 
facred  myfteries  are  negledted,  and,  indeed,  almoft  extinguiflied. 
The  empire,  it  is  true,  enjoys  a ftate  of  perfect  tranquillity; 
“ but,  finely,  for  that  bleffing,  the  people  fhould  bend  in 
“ adoration  to  the  gods,  not  forgetting,  in  the  calm  feafon  of 
“ peace,  thofe  religious  rites,  which  faved  them  in  the  hour  of 
“ danger.”  A decree  pafled  the  fenate,  diredling  that  the  pon- 
tiffs fhould  revife  the  whole  fyftem,  and  retrench  or  ratify  what 
to  them  Ihould  feem  proper. 


XVI.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Cherufcans  applied  to 
Rome  for  a king  to  reign  over  them.  They  had  been  diftrafted 
by  civil  diflenfions,  and  in  the  wars  that  followed,  the  flower  of 

4 

their  nobility  was  cut  off*.  Of  royal  delcent  there  was  only  one 
furviving  chief,  by  name  Italicus,  and  he  at  that  time  refided 
at  Rome.  He  was  the  fon  of  Flavius,  the  brother  of  Arminius  ; 
by  the  maternal  line,  grandfon  to  Catumer,  the  reigning  king 
of  the  Cattians.  He  was  comely  in  his  perfon,  expert  in  the 
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•life  of  arms,  and  Ikilled  in  horfemanfhip,  as  well  after  the  Ro-  ^ K 

man  manner,  as  the  pra£lice  of  the  Germans.  Claudius  fupplied  ^ . j 
him  with  money  ; appointed  guards  to  efcort  him ; and,  by  'sod. 
feafonable  admonitions,  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  fend-  47. " 
ments  worthy  of  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
defired  him  to  go  forth  with  courage,  and  afcend  the  throne  of 
his  ancefliors  with  becoming  dignity.  He  told  him,  that  being 
born  at  Rome,  and  there  entertained  in  freedom,  not  kept  as  a 
prifoner,  he  was  the  firft,  who  went  clothed  with  the  chara<£ter 
of  a Roman  citizen,  to  reign  in  Germany.  The  prince  was  re- 
ceived by  his  countrymen  with  demonftrations  of  joy.  A ftranger 
to  the  diflenfions,  which  had  for  fome  time  difturbed  the  public 
tranquillity,  he  had  no  party  views  to  warp  his  condud:.  The 
king  of  a people,  not  of  a fadion,  he  gained  the  efteem  of  all. 

His  praife  refounded  in  every  quarter.  By  exercihng  the  milder 
qualities  of  temperance  and  affability,  and,  at  times,  giving  him- 
felf  up  to  wine  and  gay  caroulals,  which  among  Barbarians  are 
efteemed  national  virtues,  he  endeared  himfeif  to  all  ranks  of  men. 

His  fame  reached  the  neighbouring  hates,  and  by  degrees  fpread 
all  over  Germany. 

His  popularity,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the  difaffeded. 

The  fame  turbulent  fpirits,  who  had  before  thrown  every  thing 
into  confufion,  and  flouriflied  in  the  diflradions  of  their  country, 
began  to  view  the  new  king  with  a jealous  eye.  They  repre- 
fented  to  the  adjacent  nations,  that  “ the  rights  of  Germany, 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  were  now  at  the  laft 
“ gafp.  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  rifes  on  the  ruins 
“ of  public  libei'ty.  But  is  the  Cherufean  nation  at  fo  low  an 
ebb,  that  a native,  worthy  of  the  fupreme  authority,  cannot 
“ be  found  amongft  them  ? Is  there  no  relburce  left,  but  that  of 
“ eleding  the  fon  of  Flavius,  that  ignominious  fpy,  that  traitor 
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“ to  his  country  ? It  is  in  vain  alleged  in  favour  of  Itallcus,  that 
“ he  is  nephew  to  Arminms.  Were  he  the  fon  of  that  gallant 
“ warrior,  yet  foflcrcd,  as  he  has  been,  in  the  arms,  and  in  the 
bolora  of  Rome,  he  is,  by  that  circumftance,  unqualified  to 
“ rcign  m Germany,  from  a young  man,  educated  among  our 
“ enemies,  debafed  by  fervitude,  and  infeded  with  foreign  man- 
“ ners,  foreign  laws,  and  foreign  fentiments,  what  have  we  to 
“ cxped  ? And  if  this  Roman  king,  this  Italicus,  inherits  the 
“ fpirit  of  his  father  ; let  it  be  remembered,  that  Flavius  took  the 
“ field  againfl;  his  kindred  and  the  gods  of  Germany.  In  the 
“ whole  courfe  of  that  war,  no  man  fhewed  a fpirit  fo  deter- 
^ mined  ; no  man  aded  with  fuch  envenomed  hoftility  againft 
“ the  liberties  of  his  country.” 


XVII.  By  thefe,  and  fuch  like  incentives,  the  malecontents 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  foon  colleded  a numerous 
army.  An  equal  number  followed  the  ftandard  of  Italicus.  “ Their 
“ motives,”  tlieyfaid,  “ were  juft  and  honourable:  the  young  king 
“ did  not  come  to  ufurp  the  crown  ; he  was  invited  by  the  voice 
“ of  a willing  people.  His  birth  was  illuftrious,  and  it  was  but 
“ fair,  to  make  an  experiment  of  his  virtues.  He  might,  per- 
“ haps,  prove  worthy  of  Arminius,  his  uncle,  and  of  Catumer, 
“ his  grandfather.  Even  for  his  father  the  fon  had  no  rea- 
‘‘  fon  to  blufh.  If  Flavius  adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  caufe  of 
“ Rome,  he  had  bound  himfelfby  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ; and 
“ that  oath  was  taken  with  the  confent  of  the  German  nations. 
“ The  facred  name  of  liberty  was  ufed  in  vain  to  varnifli  the  guilt 
“ of  pretended  patriots  ; a fet  of  men,  in  their  private  charaders, 
void  of  honour ; in  their  public  condud,  deftrudive  to  the 
“ community  ; an  unprincipled  and  profligate  party,  who,  by 
“ fair  and  honeft  means  having  nothing  to  hope,  looked  for  their 
“ private  advantage  in  the  difafters  of  their  country.”  To  this 
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reafonlng  the  multitude  affented  with  Hiouts  ofapplaufe.  7’he  9^0  K 

Barbarians  came  to  adiion.  After  an  obftinate  engagement,  » j 

vidlorv  declared  for  Italicus.  Elate  with  fuccefs,  he  broke  out 

^ AX) 

into  ails  of  cruelty,  and  was  foon  obliged  to  fly  the  country.  47.  ’ 
The  Langobards  reinftated  him  in  his  dominions.  From 
that  time,  Italicus  continued  to  ftruggle  with  alternate  viciflitudes 
of  fortune,  in  fuccefs  no  lefs  than  adverfity,  the  fcourge  of  the 
Cherufcan  nation. 

XVIII.  The  Chaucians  at  this  time  fr^e  from  domeftic 
broils,  began  to  turn  their  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  The 
death  of  Sanquinius,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  the  lower 
Germany,  furnilhed  them  with  an  opportunity  to  invade  the 
Roman  provinces  ; and  as  Corbulo,  who  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  deceafed  general,  was  ftill  on  his  way,  they  refolved  to 
ftrike  their  blow  before  his  arrival.  Gannafcus,  born  among  the 
Caninefates,  headed  the  enterprife ; a bold  adventurer,  who 
had  formerly  ferved  among  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army. 

Elaving  deferted  afterwards,  he  provided  himfelf  v/ith  light-built 
fhallops,  and  followed  the  life  of  a roving  freebooter,  infefting 
chiefly  the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine  (b)^  where  he  knew  the  wealth 
and  the  unwarlike  genius  of  the  people.  Corbulo  entered  the 
province.  In  his  firft  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
prodigious  fame,  which  afterwards  raifed  his  character  to  the 
higheft  eminence.  He  ordered  the  ftrongefl;  galleys  to  fall  down 
the  Rhine,  and  the  fmall  craft,  according  to  their  fize  and  fltnefs 
for  the  fervice,  to  enter  the  asftuaries  and  the  recelTes  of  the 
river.  The  boats  and  veflels  of  the  enemy  were  funk  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed.  Gannafcus  was  obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 

By  thefe  operations  Corbulo  reftored  tranquillity  throughout 
the  province.  The  re-eftablifhment  of  military  difcipline  was  the 
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B K next  objecfl  of  his  attention.  He  found  the  legions  relaxed  in 

V.....  j lloth,  attentive  to  plunder,  and  adtive  for  no  other  end.  In  order 

A H.  C, 

'soo.  ’ to  make  a thorough  reform,  he  gave  out  in  orders,  that  no  man 
47.'  fliould  prefume  to  quit  his  poft,  or  venture  to  attack  the  enemy, 
on  any  pretence,  without  the  command  of  his  fuperior  officer. 
The  foldiers  at  the  advanced  ftations,  the  fentinels,  and  the  whole 
army,  performed  every  duty,  both  day  and  night,  completely 
armed.  Two  of  the  men,  it  is  laid,  were  put  to  death,  as  an 
example  to  the  reft ; one,  becaufe  he  laboured  at  the  trenches 
without  his  fword  ; and  the  other,  for  being  armed  with  a dagger 
only  ; a feverity,  it  mufh  be  acknowledged,  ftrained  too  far,  or, 
perhaps,  not  true  in  fadl  : but  the  rigid  fyflem,  peculiar  to  Cor- 
bulo,  might,  with  fome  colour  of  probability,  give  rife  to  the 
report.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  commander, 
concerning  whom  a ftory  like  this  could  gain  credit,  was,  in  mat- 
ters of  moment,  firm,  decided,  and  inflexible. 

XIX.  By  this  plan  of  difcipline,  Corbulo  ftruck  a general  ter- 
ror through  the  army:  but  that  terror  had  ^twofold  efted; ; it 
roufed  the  Romans  to  a due  fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  reprefled 
the  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Frifians  ( a)y  who,  ever  fince 
their  fuccefs  againfl:  Lucius  Apronius,  remained  in  open  or  dif- 
guifed  hoftility,  thought  it  advifable,  after  giving  hoftages  for 
their  pacific  temper,  to  accept  a territory  within  the  limits  pre- 
fcribed  by  Corbulo,  and  to  fubmit  to  a mode  of  government, 
which  he  judged  proper,  confifting  of  an  aflembly  in  the  nature 
of  a fenate,  a body  of  magiflrates,  and  a new  code  of  laws.  In 
order  to  bridle  this  people  effedlually,  he  built  a fort  in  the  heart 
of  their  country,  and  left  it  ftrongly  garrifoned.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  tried,  by  his  emiflaries,  to  draw  over  to  his  interefl;  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Chaucian  nation.  Againfl;  Gannafcus  he 
did  not  fcruple  to  ad;  by  flratagem.  In  the  cafe  of  a deferter,  who 
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had  violated  all  good  faith,  fraud  and  circumvention  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name. 
Gannafcus  was  cut  off.  His  death  inflamed  the  refentment  of 
the  Chaucians ; nor  was  Corbulo  unwilling  to  provoke  a war. 
His  condud,  however,  though  applauded  at  Rome  by  a great 
number,  did  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  others.  “ Why  enrage 
“ the  enemy  ? If  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  the  commonwealth 
‘‘  mufl  feel  the  calamity : if  crowned  with  fuccefs,  a general  of 
‘‘  high  renown,  under  a torpid  and  unwarlike  prince,  might 
“ prove  a powerful  and  a dangerous  citizen.”  Claudius  had  no 
ambition  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Germany.  He  ordered 
the  garrifons  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  army  to  repafs  the 
Rhine. 


XX.  Corbulo  had  already  marked  out  his  camp  in  the  ene- 
my’s country,  when  the  emperor’s  letters  came  to  hand.  The 
contents  were  unexpected.  A crowd  of  reflections  occurred  to 
the  general  : he  dreaded  the  difpleafure  of  the  prince ; he  faw 
the  legions  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  allies  his  own  character  degraded.  He  exclaimed 
with  fome  emotion,  “ Happy  the  conunandcrs^  who  fought  for  the 
old  republic !"  Without  a word  more,  he  founded  a retreat. 
And  now,  to  hinder  his  men  from  falling  again  into  fluggifh 
inactivity,  he  ordered  a canal,  three-and-twenty  miles  in  length, 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  Meuie  and  the  Rhine,  as  a channel 
to  receive  the  influx  of  the  fea,  and  hinder  the  country  from 
being  laid  under  water.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  allowed 
him  the  honour  of  triumphal  ornaments  : he  granted  the  reward 
of  military  fervice,  but  prevented  the  merit  of  deferving  it. 


In  a fhort  time  afterwards,  Curtius  Rufus  obtained  the  fame 
diftinClion  ; the  fervice  of  this  man  was  the  difcovery  of  a mine 
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^ Sir  country  of  the  Mattiacl  (a)^  in  which  was  opened  a vein 

offih  rer,  of  little  profit,  and  foon  exhaufled.  The  labour  w-as 
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8o^  feverely  felt  by  the  legions ; they  w^ere  obliged  to  dig  a number 
47-  of  Iluices,  and  in  fubterraneous  cavities  to  endure  fatigues  and 
hardfhips,  fcarce  fupportable  in  the  open  air.  Weary  of  the 
labour,  and  finding  that  the  fame  rigorous  fervices  were  extended 
to  other  provinces,  they  contrived,  with  fecrecy,  to  difpatch  let- 
ters to  the  emperor,  praying,  that,  when  next  he  appointed  a 
general,  he  would  begin  with  granting  him  triumphal  honours. 

XXL  Cdrtius  Rufus  (a)^  according  to  fome,  was  the  fon 
of  a gladiator.  For  this  I do  not  pretend  to  vouch.  To  fpeak 
of  him  with  malignity  is  far  from  my  intention,  and  to  relate 
the  truth  is  painful.  He  began  the  world  in  the  train  of  a quosf- 
tor,  whom  he  attended  into  Africa.  In  that  flation,  while,  to 
avoid  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  mid-day  fun,  he  was  fitting  under  a 
portico  in  the  city  of  Adrumetum  fb),  the  form  of  a woman, 
large  beyond  the  proportions  of  the  human  fliape  (cj,  appeared 
before  him.  A voice,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounced,  “ You, 
“ Rufus,  are  the  favoured  man,  deflined  to  come  hereafter  into 
“ this  province  with  proconfular  authority.”  Infpired  by  the 
vifion,  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  w'here,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friends, 
and  his  own  intriguing  genius,  he  firft  obtained  the  quaeflorfhip. 
In  a fliort  time  after,  he  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  praetor ; and, 
though  oppofed  by  competitors  of  diftinguiflied  rank,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fuffrage  of  Tiberius.  That  emperor,  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  mean  extradlion  of  his  favourite  candidate,  fhrewdly 
faid,  “ Curtins  Rufus  feems  to  be  a j?ian  fprung  from  hinfef^  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  growing  grey  in  the  bafe  arts  of 
fervile  adulation,  to  his  fuperiors  a fawning  fycophant,  to  all  be- 
neath him  proud  and  arrogant,  and  wdth  his  equals,  furly,  rude, 
and  impradicable.  At  a late  period  of  his  life,  he  obtained  the 
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confulaf  and  triumphal  ornaments,  and  finally,  to  verify  the  ® ^ o ic 
predidion,  went  proconful  into  Africa,  where  he  finiflied  his  ' # 

800. 
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XXII.  About  this  time  Cneius  Novius,  a man  of  equeftrian 
rank,  was  felzed  in  the  circle  at  the  emperor’s  court,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  robe  : his  motives  were  unknown 
at  the  time,  and  never  fince  difeovered.  When  he  lay  ftretched 
on  the  rack,  he  avowed  his  own  defperate  purpofe,  but,  touching 
his  accomplices,  not  a fyllable  could  be  extorted  from  him. 
Whether  his  filence  was  wilful  obftinacy,  or  proceeded  from  his 
having  no  fecret  to  difeover,  remains  uncertain.  During  the 
fame  confulfliip,  Publius  Dolabella  propofed  a new  regulation, 
requiring  that  a public  fpedacle  of  gladiators  fhould  be  exhi- 
bited annually,  at  the  expence  of  fuch  as  obtained  the  office  of 
qu^^ftor.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  that  magi- 
ftracy  was  confidered  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  The  honours  of 
the  ftate  lay  open  to  every  citizen  who  relied  on  his  fair  endea- 
vours, and  the  integrity  of  his  charader.  The  difference  of 

> 

age  (a)  created  no  incapacity.  Men,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
might  be  chofen  confuls  and  didators.  The  office  of  quscflor 
was  inftituted  during  the  monarchy,  as  appears  from  the  law 
CuRiATA  (b)^  which  was  afterwards  put  in  force  by  Lucius 
X Junius  Brutus.  The  right  of  eledion  was  veiled  in  the  confuls, 
till,  at  laft,  it  centred  in  the  people  at  large ; and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  about  fixty-three  years  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquins,  Valerius  Potitus  and  ^milius  Mamercus  were  the 
firll  popular  quseftors,  created  to  attend  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public. The  multiplicity  of  affairs  increafing  at  Rome,  two 
were  added  to  ad  in  a civil  capacity.  In  procefs  of  time,  when 
all  Italy  was  reduced  to  fubjedion,  and  foreign  provinces  aug- 
mented the  public  revenue,  the  number  of  quseftors  was  doubled. 
VoL.  II.  E Sylla 
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B ^ Sylla  created  twenty : he  had  transferred  all  judicial  authority 

V , / to  the  fenate;  and  to  fill  that  order  with  its  proper  complement 

'goo.  ' was  the  object  of  his  policy.  The  Roman  knights,  it  is  true, 
47-  recovered  their  ancient  jurifdidion ; but  even  during  thofe  con- 
vulfions,  and  from  that  ara  to  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
quscftorfhip  was  either  obtained  by  the  merit  and  dignity  of  the 
candidates,  or  granted  by  the  favour  and  free  will  of  the  people. 
It  was  referved  for  Dolabella  to  make  the  election  venal. 

XXIII.  Aulus  Vitellius  and  Lucius  Vipfanius  were  the 
next  confuls.  The  mode  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  fenate 
became  the  fubje£t  of  debate.  The  nobility  of  that  part  of 
Gaul  ftyled  Gallia  Comata  (a)  had  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  : on  this  occafion  they  claimed 
a right  to  the  magiftracy  and  all  civil  honours.  The  demand 
became  the  topic  of  public  difeuffion,  and  in  the  prince’s  cabinet 
met  with  a flrong  oppofition.  It  was  there  contended,  “ That 
Italy  was  not  fo  barren  of  men,  but  flie  could  well  fupply  the 
“ capital  with  fit  and  able  fenators.  In  former  times,  tlie  mu- 
“ nicipal  towns  and  provinces  were  content  to  be  governed  by 
“ their  own  native  citizens.  That  fyftem  was  long  eftablifhed, 
and  there  was  no  reafon  to  condemn  the  practice  of  the  old 
“ republic.  The  hiftory  of  that  period  prefents  a fchool  of 
“ virtue.  It  is  there  that  the  models  of  true  glory  are  to  be 
“ found  ; thofe  models  that  formed  the  Roman  genius,  and  ftill 
“ excite  the  emulation  of  pofterity.  Is  it  not  enough  that  the 
“Venetians  and  Infubrians  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
“ fenate  ? Are  we  to  fee  a deluge  of  foreigners  poured  in  upon 
“ us,  as  if  the  city  were  taken  by  ftorm  ? What  honours  and 
“ what  titles  of  diftinftion  will,  in  that  cafe,  remain  for  the  an- 
“ cient  nobility,  the  true  genuine  ftock  of  the  Roman  empire  ? 
“ And  for  the  indigent  fenator  of  Latium  what  means  will  then 
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“ be  left  to  advance  his  fortune,  and  fupport  his  rank  ? All  polls  ^ ^ 

“ of  honour  will  be  the  property  of  wealthy  intruders  ; a race  ' . * 

. A.  u.  c. 

“ of  men,  whofe  anceftors  waged  war  agamft  the  very  being  of 
“ the  republic ; with  fire  and  fword  defiroyed  her  armies ; and  4«* 
“finally  laid  fiege  to  Julius  Cscfar  in  the  city  of  AlefiafirJ* 

“ But  thefe  are  modern  inftances : what  fhall  be  faid  of  the 
“ Barbarians,  who  laid  the  walls  of  Rome  in  afhes,  and  dared  to 
“ befiege  the  capitol  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ? Let  the  prefent 
“ claimants,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  enjoy  the  titular  dignity  of  Roman 
“ citizens : but  let  the  fenatorian  rank,  and  the  honours  of  the 
“ magiftracy,  be  preferved,  unmixed,  untainted,  and  inviolate.” 

XXIV.  These  arguments  made  no  Impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  Claudius : he  replied  on  the  fpot,  and  afterwards  in  the  fenate 
delivered  himfelf  to  this  ef[c&.(a):  “To  decide  the  queftion 
“ now  depending,  the  annals  of  Rome  afford  a precedent ; 

“ and  a precedent  of  greater  cogency,  as  it  happened  to  the 
“ anceftors  of  my  own  family.  Attus  Claufus,  by  birth  a Sabine, 

“ from  whom  I derive  my  pedigree,  was  admitted,  on  one  and 
“ the  fame  day,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  the  patrician  rank. 

“ Can  I do  better  than  adopt  that  rule  of  ancient  wifdom  ? It  is 
“ for  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth,  that  merit,  wherever 
“ found,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and  made  our  own. 

“ Need  I obferve  that  to  Alba  we  are  indebted  for  the  Julii,  to 
“ Camerium  for  the  Corruncani,  and  to  Tufculum  for  the 
“ Portii  ? Without  fearching  the  records  of  antiquity,  we  know 
“ that  the  nobles  of  Etruria,  of  Lucania,  and,  in  fhort,  of  all 
“ Italy,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Roman  fenate.  The 
“ Alps,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  were  made  the  boundaries  of  the 
“ city  : and  by  that  extenfion  of  our  privileges,  not  fimple  indi- 
“ viduals,  but  whole  nations  were  naturalized  at  once,  and 
“ blended  with  the  Roman  name.  In  a period  of  profound 

E 2 “ peace. 
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“ peace,  the  people  beyond  the  Po  were  admitted  to  their  free* 
“ dom.  Under  colour  of  planting  colonies,  we  fpread  our  le- 
“ gions  over  the  face  of  the  globe  ; and,  by  drawing  into  our 
“ civil  union  the  flower  of  the  feveral  provinces,  we  recruited 
“ the  ftrength  of  the  mother  country.  The  Baibi  came  from 
“ Spain,  and  others  of  equal  eminence  from  the  Narbon  Gaul  : 
“ of  that  accellion  to  our  numbers  have  we  reafon  to  repent  ? 

The  defeendants  of  thofe  illuflrlous  families  are  ftill  in  being  : 
“ and  can  Rome  boaft  of  better  citizens  ? Where  do  we  fee  more 
“ generous  ardour  to  promote  her  interefl;  ? 


“ The  Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  without  all  queftion,  ac- 
“ quired  great  renown  in  arms  : to  what  fhall  we  attribute  their 
“ decline  and  total  ruin  ? To  what,  but  the  injudicious  policy  of 
“ confidering  the  vanquifhed  as  aliens  to  their  country  ? The 
“ condiuS  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  the  very  re- 
“ verfe  : with  wifdom  equal  to  his  valour,  he  made  thofe  fellow 
“ citizens  at  night,  who,  in  the  morning,  were  his  enemies  in 
“ the  field.  Even  foreign  kings  have  reigned  at  Rome.  To 
“ raife  the  defeendants  of  freedmen  to  the  honours  of  the'  flate, 
“ is  not,  as  fome  imagine,  a modern  innovation  : it  was  the 
“ pradice  of  the  old  republic.  But  the  Senones  waged  war 
“ againft  us : and  were  the  Volfcians  and  the  iEqui  always  our 
“ friends  ? The  Gauls,  we  are  told,  well  nigh  overturned  the 
“ capitol : and  did  not  the  Tufeans  oblige  us  to  deliver  hoftages? 
“ Did  not  the  Samnites  compel  a Roman  army  to  pafs  under 
“ the  yokef/^j?  Review  the  wars  that  Rome  had  upon  her  hands, 
and  that  with  the  Gauls  will  be  found  the  fhorteft.  From 
that  time,  a lafting  and  an  honourable  peace  prevailed.  Let 
“ them  now.  Intermixed  with  the  Roman  people,  united  by  ties 
“ of  affinity,  by  arts,  and  congenial  manners,  be  one  people 
“ with  us.  Let  them  bring  their  wealth  to  Rome,  rather  than 

. “ hoard 
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“ hoard  it  up  for  their  own  feparate  ufe.  The  inftitutions  of  ® ^ O K 

X • 

“ our  anceftors,  which  we  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  revere  at  pre-  ' . • 

“ fent,  were,  at  one  time,  a novelty  in  the  conftitution.  The  So’i. 

“ magiftrates  were,  at  firft,  patricians  only ; the  plebeians  4*. 

“ opened  their  way  to  honours  ; and  the  Latins,  in  a fliort 
“ time,  followed  their  example.  In  good  time  we  embraced  all 
“ Italy.  The  meafure  which  I now  defend  by  examples  will, 

“ at  a future  day,  be  another  precedent.  It  is  now  a new  re- 
“ gulation : in  time  it  will  be  hiftory.” 

XXV.  Tins  fpeech  was  followed  by  a decree,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  ^duans,  by  way  of  diftindfion,  were,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  declared  capable  of  a feat  in  the  fenate.  Of  all  the 
Gauls,  they  alone  were  ftyled  the  brethren  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  by  their  ftrid:  fidelity  deferved  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them.  About  the  fame  time,  Claudius  enrolled  in  the  patrician 
order  fuch  of  the  ancient  fenators  as  ftood  recommended  by 
their  illuftrious  birth,  and  the  merit  of  their  anceftors.  The  line 
of  thofe  families,  which  were  ftyled  by  Romulus  the  first 
CLASS  OF  NOBILITY,  and  by  Brutus  the  second,  was  almoft 
extind.  Even  thofe  of  more  recent  date,  created  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Csefar  by  the  Cassian  law,  and,  under  Auguftus, 
by  the  Senian  (a)^  were  well  nigh  exhaufted.  This  new  diftri- 
bution  of  honours  was  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  this  part 
of  his  cenforial  office  Claudius  performed  with  alacrity.  A more 
difficult  bufinefs  ftill  remained.  Some  of  the  fenators  had 
brought  diftionour  on  their  names  ; and  to  expel  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  feverity  of  ancient  ufage,  was  a painful  talk.  He 
chofe  a milder  method.  “ Let  each  man,”  he  faid,  “ review 
“ his  own  life  and  manners  j and,  if  he  fees  reafon,  let  him 
“ apply  for  leave  to  erafe  his  name.  Permiffion  will  of  courfe 
“ be  granted.  The  , lift  which  he  intended  to  make  would 

“ contain^ 
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“ contain,  without  diftin£lIon,  thofe  who  retired  of  their  own 
“ motion,  and  alfo  fuch  as  deferved  to  be  expelled.  By  that 
“ method,  the  difgrace  of  being  degraded  would  be  avoided,  or, 
“ at  lead,  alleviated.” 


For  thefe  feveral  ads,  Vipfanlus  the  conful  moved  that  the 
emperor  fhould  be  llyled  the  father  of  the  senate. 
The  title,  he  faid,  of  father  of  his  country  would  be  no 
more  than  common  ; but  peculiar  merit  required  a new  diftinc- 
tion.  This  flroke  of  flattery  gave  difguft  to  Claudius.  He 
tlierefore  over-ruled  the  motion.  He  then  clofed  the  luftre  of 
five  years,  and  made  a furvey  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
citizens  amounted  nearly  to  fix  millions  (b).  From  this  time 
the  emperor  no  longer  remained  in  ftupid  infenfibility,  blind  to 
the  condud  of  his  wife.  Fie  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  hearing  and  puniihing  the  enormity  of  her  guilt ; but  the  ad 
by  which  he  vindicated  his  own  honour,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  it  by  an  inceftuous  marriage. 


XXVI.  Mess  ALIN  A had  hitherto  found  fo  ready  a com- 
pliance with  her  vicious  paffions,  that  the  cheap  delight  was 
grown  infipid.  To  give  a zeft  to  pleafure,  fhe  had  recourfe  to 
modes  of  gratification  untried  before.  Sllius,  at  the  fame  time, 
intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  or,  perhaps,  thinking  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  danger  was  to  be  encountered  with  equal  courage, 
made  a propofal  altogether  new  and  daring.  “ They  were  not,” 
he  faid,  “ in  a fituation  to  wait,  with  patience,  for  the  death  of 
“ the  prince.  Prudence  and  cautious  meafures  were  for  the  in- 
“ nocent  only.  In  cafes  of  flagrant  guilt,  a bold  effort  of  cou- 
“ rage  was  the  only  remedy.  If  they  undertook  with  fpirit, 
their  accomplices,  apprifed  of  their  fituation,  would  be  ready 
“ to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  As  to  himfelf,  he  was 

“ divorced 
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“ divorced  from  his  wife ; he  was  a fmgle  man ; he  had  no  ® ® 

“ children  ; he  was  willing  to  marry  Meualina,  and  adopt  Bri-  ' > 

“ tannicus  for  his  fon.  After  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  power  sni- 

“ which  MelTalina  then  enjoyed  would  ftill  continue  in  her  4S. 

“ hands,  unimpaired,  and  undiminifhed.  To  infure  their  mu- 
“ tual  fafety,  nothing  remained  but  to  circumvent  a fuperan- 
“ nuated  emperor,  when  unprovoked,  ftupid ; but  when  roufed 
“ from  his  lethargy,  fudden,  furious,  and  vindidive.”  The 
propofition  was  not  relifhed  by  Meflalina.  Motives  of  conjugal 
affedion  had  no  influence  on  her  condud  ; but  flie  beheld  her 
lover  with  a jealous  eye.  Raifed  to  imperial  dignity,  he  might 
defpife  an  adulterefs,  and  their  guilty  joys.  Their  mutual  plea- 
fures,  endeared  at  prefent  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  and 
the  danger,  might,  in  the  day  of  fecurity,  appear  in  their  native 
colours,  and  pall  the  fated  appetite.  The  marriage,  notwith- 
ftanding,  had  charms  that  pleafed  her  fancy.  It  was  a further 
fcep  in  guilt  and  infamy  ; and  infamy,  when  beyond  all  mea- 
fure  great,  is  the  lafl;  incentive  of  an  abandoned  mind.  She 
clofed  with  the  ofler  made  by  Silius,  but  deferred  the  carrying 
of  it  into  execution,  till  the  emperor  v/ent  to  Oftia  to  afTifl;  at  a 
facrifice.  During  his  abfence,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  pomp,  and  all  the  accuftomed  rites. 

XXVII.  The  fa£l  which  I have  Rated,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, carries  with  it  an  air  of  fable.  That  fuch  a de- 
gree of  felf-delufion,  in  a populous  city  where  every  thing  is 
known  and  difcuITed  in  public,  fhould  infatuate  the  mind  of  any 
perfon  whatever,  will  hardly  gain  credit  with  pofterity.  Much 
lefs  will  it  be  believed,  that  a conful  eledl,  and  the  wife  of  an 
emperor,  on  a day  appointed,  in  the  prefence  of  witnefles  duly 
fummoned,  Ihould  dare  to  meet  the  public  eye,  and  fign  a con- 
trad  with  exprefs  provifions  for  the  ilTue  of  an  unlawful  mar- 
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riage.  It  will  be  a circumftance  ftill  • more  incredible,  that  the 
emprefs  fliould  hear  the  marriage  ceremony  pronounced  by  the- 
augur,  and,  in  her  turn,  repeat  the  words  ; that  (lie  fhould  join 
in  a facrifice  to  the  gods  ; take  her  place  at  the  nuptial  banquet  \ 
exchange  carelTes  and  mutual  endearments  with  the  bridegroom, 
and  retire  with  him  to  the  confummation  of  connubial  joys. 
The  whole  muft  appear  romantic  j but  to  amufe  with  fiction  is 
not  the  defign  of  this  work.  The  fadts  here  related  are  well 
attefted  by  writers  of  that  period,  and  by  grave  and  elderly  men, 
who  lived  at  the  time,  and  were  informed  of  every  circum- 
fiance. 


XXVIII.  The  prince’s  family  was  thrown  Into  confternation. 
The  favourites  who  flood  high  in  power  were  alarmed  for  them- 
fielves.  Full  of  apprehenfions,  and  dreading  a fudden  change, 
they  difclofed  their  minds,  not  in  fecret  murmurs,  but  openly, 
and  in  terms  of  indignation.  “ While  a flage-player  (a)  en- 
“ joyed  the  embraces  of  Melfallna,  the  emperor’s  bed  was  dif- 
“ honoured,  but  the  flate  was  not  in  danger.  At  prefent,  what 
had  they  not  to  fear  from  a young  man  of  the  firft  nobility, 
“ endowed  with  talents  and  with  vigour  of  mind,  in  his  perfon 
“ graceful,  and,  at  that  very  time,  defigned  for  the  confulfhip  ? 
“ Silius  was  preparing  to  open  a new  fcene.  The  folemn  farce 
“ of  a marriage  has  been  performed,  and  the  cataftrophc,  with 
“ which  they  intend  to  conclude  the  piece,  may  be  eafily  forc- 
“ feen.”  Their  fears  were  ftill  increafed,  when  they  confidered 
the  ftupidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  afcendant  which  the  emprefs 
had  obtained  over  him,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  beft  blood  in 
Rome  had  been  fpllt  to  gratify  her  infatlate  vengeance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imbecility  of  Claudius  gave  them  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  If  they  could  once  imprefs  that  torpid  mind  with  an 
idea  of  Mefliilina’s  wickednefs,  ftie  might  be  condemned  un- 
heard, 


heard,  and,  by  the  fudden  violence  of  the  emperor,  hurried  away 
to  execution.  The  only  danger  was,  that  flie  might  gain  an 
audience.  Her  defence  might  fatisfy  the  emperor ; and,  even 
if  fhe  confeffed  her  guilt,  he  might  remain  deaf  to  the  truth, 
infenfible  of  difgrace,  weak,  ftupid,  and  uxorious. 

XXIX.  Callistus  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a 
principal  adlor  in  the  cataftrophe  of  Caligula,  held  a meeting 
with  Narciffus,  the  chief  advifer  of  the  murder  of  Appius,  and 
with  Pallas,  the  reigning  favourite  at  the  court  of  Claudius. 
Their  firft  idea  was,  to  addrefs  themfelves  at  once  to  MefTalina, 
and,  without  alluding  to  her  other  enormous  pradtices,  endeavour 
to  break  the  connection  between  her  and  Silius.  This  plan 
was  foon  deferted.  The  danger  of  provoking  the  haughty  fpirit 
of  MefTalina  operated  on  the  fears  of  Pallas.  Calliftus  knew 
his  own  intereft  too  well : a politician  formed  by  the  maxims  of 
the  preceding  reign,  he  was  not  then  to  learn  that  power  at  court 
is  preferved  by  tame  compliance,  not  by  honefl  counfels.  Nar- 
cifTus  was  left  to  aCl  from  his  own  judgment.  To  ruin  Mef- 
falina  was  his  fixed  refolution ; but  the  blow,  he  knew,  muft  be 
ftruck  before  fire  could  fee  the  hand  that  aimed  it.  He  laid  his 
train  with  the  deepeft  fecrecy.  Claudius  continued  loitering 
away  the  time  at  OfUa.  Calliftus  employed  the  interval  to  the 
beft  advantage.  He  engaged  in  his  plot  two  famous  courtefans, 
at  that  time  high  in  favour  with  the  emperor.  Pie  allured  them 
by  prefents  and  liberal  promifes.  He  convinced  them  both,  that 
by  the  ruin  of  MefTalina  they  might  rife  to  power  and  influence. 
He  reprefeiited  their  intereft  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  and,  by 
thofe  incentives,  induced  them  to  prefer  an  accufation  againft 
the  emprefs. 

XXX.  The  plot  being  fettled,  one  of  the  concubines  (by 
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name  Calpurnia)  obtained  a priva.te  ^ interview  with  Claudius. 
Throwing  herlelf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  fhe  told  him  that  Mef- 
falina  had  dilhonoured  him  by  a marriage  with  Silius.  Cleo- 
patra, the  other  adrefs  in  the  fcene,  was  near  at  hand  to  confirm 
the  ftory.  Being  aficed  by  the  accufer  whether  Ihe  did  not 
know  the  truth  of  the  charge,  her  teflimony  confirmed  the 
whole.  NarcifTus  was  immediately  fummoned  to  the  emperor’s 
prefence.  He  began  wnth  an  humble  apology  for  the  remiffnefs 
of  his  condud.  “ He  had  been  filent  as  to  Vediits  and  Plau- 
‘‘  tins,  whofe  criminal  intrigues  w^ere  too  w-ell  knowm.  Even 
“ in  that  very  moment  it  was  not  his  intention  to  urge  the 
“ crime  of  adultery  ; nor  would  he  defire  rcflitution  of  the  pa- 
“ lace,  the  houfehold  train,  and  the  fplendours  of  the  imperial. 

houfe.  Let  Silius  enjoy  them  all  j but  let  him  reflore  the 
“ emperor’s  wife,  and  give  up  his  marriage  contrad  to  be  de- 
“ dared  null  and  void.  You  are  divorced,  Ca^far,  at  this  mo- 
“ ment  divorced,  and  are  you  ignorant  of  it  ? The  people  faw 
“ the  marriage  ceremony,  the  fenate  beheld  it,  and  the  foldiers 
‘‘  know  it.  Ad  wnth  vigom* ; take  a decifive  flep,  or  the  adul- 
“ tcrer  is  maftcr  of  Rome.” 

XXXI.  Claudius  called  a council  of  his  friends.  Turra- 
nius,  the  fuperintendant  of  the  public  flores,  and  Lufius  Geta, 
the  commander  of  the  praetorian  bands,  acknowledged  the  wEole 
of  her  flagitious  condud.  The  reft  of  the  courtiers  crowded 
round  the  prince,  with  importunity  urging  him  to  go  forth  to 
the  camp,  and  fecure  the  praetorian  guards.  His  own  perfonal 
flifety  was  the  lirft  confideration.  Vindidive  meafures  might 
follow  in  good  time.  The  alarm  was  too  much  for  the  faculties 
of  lb  weak  a man  as  Claudius.  He  flood  in  ftupid  amazement. 
He  afked  feveral  times,  Ain  I emperor  ? Is  Silius  ftill  a private 
man  ? 


Melfalina, 
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Meffalina,  in  the  mean  time,  paffed  the  .hours  in  gay  fefti-  ^ 

vity,  all  on  the  wing  of  pleafure  and  enjoyment.  It  was  then  ^ > 

the  latter  end  of  autumn  : in  honour  of  the  feafon,  an  interlude,  Soi. 

reprefenting  the  vintage,  was  exhibited  by  her  order  at  the  pa-  45.  * 

lace.  The  wine-preffes  were  fet  to  work ; the  juice  preffed 
from  the  grape  flowed  in  copious  ftreams,  and  round  the  vats 
a band  of  women,  drelTed  after  the  Bacchanalian  fafhion,  with 
the  fkins  of  tigers,  danced  in  frolic  raeafures,  with  the  wild 
tranfoort  ufual  at  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  In  the  midft  of  the 

X. 

revellers  MefTalina  difplayed  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  her  hair 
flowing  with  artful  negligence,  and  a thyrfus  waving  in  her 
hand.  Silius  fluttered  at  her  fide ; his  temples  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  ivy,  his  legs  adorned  with  bufkins,  and  his  head,  with 
langiufhing  airs,  moving  in  unifon  with  the  mufic,  while  a chorus 
circled  round  the  happy  pair,  with  dance,  and  fong,  and  lafci- 
vious  gefture  animating  the  feene.  There  is  a current  tradition, 
that  Ve^lius  Valens  in  a fit  of  eeftafy  climbed  up  among  the 
branches  of  a tree,  and  being  afked  what  he  faw,  made  anfwer, 

“ I fee  a dreadful  form  gathering  at  Oftia.”  Whether  the  fky 
was  then  overcafl;,  or  the  expreflion  fell  by  chance,  it  proved  ill 
the  end  a true  predidion. 

XXXII.  Meanwhile,  it  became  publicly  known  at  Rome, 
not  by  vague  report,  but  by  fure  intelligence  brought  by  fpecial 
meifengers,  that  Claudius,  fully  apprifed  of  all  that  pafTed,  was 
on  his  way,  determined  to  do  juflice  on  the  guilty.  Melfalina 
withdrew  to  the  gardens  of  Luciillus.  Silius,  endeavouring 
under  an  air  of  gaiety  to  hide  his  fears,  went  towards  the  forum, 
as  if  he  had  bufinefs  to  tranfad.  The  reft  of  the  party  fled  with 
precipitation.  The  centurions  purfued  them.  Several  were 
feized  in  the  ftreets,  or  in  their -lurking-places,  and  loaded  with 
fetters.  In  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  Mefialina  had  no  time  for 
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< ' and,  in  a perfonal  interview,  to  try  that  power  over  his  afiedions 
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4:9.  to  excite  compaffion,  fhe  ordered  her  children,  Odlavia  and  Bri- 
tannicus,  to  fly  to  the  embraces  of  their  father.  She  prevailed 
On  Vibidia,  the  eldefl:  of  the  veftal  virgins,  to  addrefs  the  em- 
peror as  the.  fovereign  pontiff,  and  wring  from  him,  by  the 
force  of  prayers,  a pardon  for  his  wife.  She  herfelf  traverfed 
the  city  on  foot,  with  only  three  attendants.  Such,  in  the 
moment  of  adverfity,  was  the  folitude  in  which  flie  was  left. 
She  mounted  Into  a tumbrel,  ufually  employed  to  carry  off  the 
refufe  of  the  city-gardens,  and  in  that  vehicle  proceeded  on  her 
way  to  Oftia.  From  the  fpe£lators  not  a groan  was  heard ; no 
fign  of  pity  was  feen.  The  enormity  of  her  guilt  fuppreffed 
every  kind  emotion  of  the  heart. 

' XXXIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  throwm  Into 
violent  agitations.  Doubt  and  fear  diftradled  him.  He  had 
no  reliance  on  Geta,  who  commanded  the  prsetorian  guards ; 
a man  at  all  times  fliuffuating  between  good  and  evil,  and  ready 
for  any  mifehief.  Narciffus,  feconded  by  his  friends  and  affo- 
ciates,  fpoke  his  mind  in  terms  plain  and  dired:.  He  told  the. 
emperor  that  all  w^as  loft,  if  the  command  of  the  camp  were 
not,  for  that  day,  vefted  in  one  of  his  freedmen.  He  offered 
himfelf  for  that  important  ofHce  ; and  left  Claudius,  on  the  road 
to  Rome  fhould  be  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Lucius  Vitelllus 
and  Publius  Largus  Cxcina,  to  alter  his  refolution,  he  defired  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  fame  carriage  with  the  prince.  He  mounted 
the  vehicle,  and  took  his  place  without  further  ceremony. 

XXXIV.  Claudius,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  city,  felt 
himfelf  diftradled  by  contending  paffions.  He  inveighed  againft 
2 ‘ his  • 
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his  wife ; he  foftened  into  tendernefs,  and  felt  for  his  children.  ^ 

During  all  that  agitation  of  mind,  Vitellius,  we  are  told,  con-  ' » 

tented  himfelf  with  faying,  “ The  vile  iniquity  ! The  infamous  ’ soi 
“ crime  !”  Narciflus  prefl'ed  him  to  be  more  explicit ; but  his  4»- 
anfwers  were  in  the  oracular  ftyle,  dark,  ambiguous,  and  liable 
to  be  interpreted  various  ways.  Csecina  followed  his  example. 

It  was  not  long  before  MelTalina  appeared  In  fight.  Her  fup- 
plications  were  loud  and  vehement.  “■  Hear  your  unhappy 
“ wife,”  fhe  faid;  “ hear  the  mother  of  Odtavia  and  Britannicus.” 

To  prevent  any  imprelTion  of  tendernefs,  the  accufer  raifed  his 
voice : he  talked  of  Silius,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  marriage  ; 
he  produced  a memorial,  containing  a full  account  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  and,  to  draw  the  emperor’s  eyes  from  MelTalina, 
gave  him  the  papers  to  read.  As  they  entered  Rome,  Odavla 
and  Britannicus  prefented  themfelves  before  the  prince  ; but,  by 
order  of  Narcilfus,  they  were  both  removed.  Vibidia  claimed 
to  be  heard  : in  a pathetic  tone  die  remonftrated,  that  to  con- 
demn his  wife  unheard,  would  be  unjuft,  and  fliocking  to  hu- 
manity. She  received  for  anfwer,  that  Melfalina  would  have 
her  opportunity  to  make  her  defence  ; in  the  mean  time.  It 
became  a veftal  virgin  to  retire  to  the  functions  of  her  facred 
office.. 

XXXV.  The  filence  of  Claudius,  during  the  wdiole  of  this 
feene,  was  beheld  with  aftonilliment.  Vitellius  looked  aghaft, 
affedting  to  underftand  nothing.  All  directions  were  given  by 
the  freedman.  He  ordered  the  adulterer’s  houfe  to  be  throvvm. 
open,  and  proceeded  thither  with  the  emperor.  He  fhewed 
him  in  the  veftibule  the  ftatue  of  Silius  the  father,  which  the- 
fenate  had  ordered  to  be  deftroyed  ; he  pointed  to  the  fplendid 
ornaments,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Neros  and  the  Drufi, 
now  in  the  polfeflion  of  the  adulterer  j the  reward  of  his  pro- 
fligacy,. 
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BOOK  Hieucv.  CluUclius  was  lived  with  iiiditrnatioii.  Before  he  iiad 

XL  . ‘ ... 

». , ) time  to  cool,  and  while,  with  violent  menaces,  he  was  denoun- 

* Sef  ' cing  vengeance,  NarciiTus  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  and 

A.  D. 

a8.  condiidled  him  to  the  camp.  The  foldiers  were  all'embled  iu 
a body  to  receive  him.  Claudius,  by  the  advice  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  delivered  a fhort  harangue.  On  the  fubjedt  of  his 
difgrace  it  was  impoffible  to  expatiate  ; diame  fupprefled  his 
voice.  The  camp  refounded  with  rage  and  clamour.  The 
Ibldiers  called  aloud  for  the  names  of  the  guilty,  threatening 
immediate  vengeance.  Silius  was  brought  before  the  tribunal. 
He  attempted  no  defence  ; he  afked  for  no  delay  ; inftant  death 
was  all  he  defired.  Several  Roman  knights  followed  his  ex- 
ample, with  equal  hrmnefs  wilhing  to  end  their  mifery.  In 
the  number  were  Titius  Proculus,  whom  Silius  had  appointed  to 
guard  Meflalina ; Vedtius  Valens,  who  confefled  his  guilt,  and 
offered  to  give  evidence  againft  others  ; Pompeius  Urbicus,  and 
Saufellus  Trogus  : by  the  emperor’s  order  they  were  hurried  to 
inftant  execution,.  The  fame  fate  attended  Dccius  Calpurnianus, 
prsefebl  of  the  night-watch ; Sulpicius  Rufus,  director  of  the 
public  games;  and  Jimcus  Virgilianus,  a member  of  the  fenate. 

XXXVI.  Mn ESTER  was  the  only  perfon,  in  whofe  favour 
Claudius  was  held  In  fufpenfe.  This  man.  In  agony,  tore  his 
garments,  and  “ Behold,”  he  faid,  “ behold  a body  feamed  with 
“ ftripcs.  Remember  your  owm  words,  C^far,  the  words.  In 
“ which  you  gave  me  llridt  dire<ftions  to  obey  the  will  and  plca- 
“ fure  of  Meffalina.  The  reft  aflcd  for  their  rewLird  ; they  had 
“ bright  objects  in  view.  If  I have  erred,  I erred  through  necef- 
fity,  not  by  inclination.  Had  Silius  feized  the  reins  of  govern- 
“ ment,  I ftrould  have  been  the  firft  vieftim  to  his  fury.”  Clau- 
dius heiitated  : touched  with  compaffion,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  granting  the  wretch  his  pardon  ; but  after  executing  fo  many 
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perfons  of  illuflrious  rank,  his  freedmen  told  him,  that,  the  life  K 

of  a minftrel  was  of  no  value  : whether  the  man  offended  from  v , 

A U C 

inelination,  or  compulfion,  was  not  worth  a moment’s  paufe  : 'soi 

his  cafe  deferved  no  favour.  The  defence  made  by  Traulus  Mon-  48.’ 
tanus,  a Roman  knight,  availed  him  nothing.  In  the  prime  of 
youth,  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  an  elegant  figure,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  difiinguifiied  by  Mefl'alina.  She  invited 
him  to  her  bed,  and,  after  one  night,  difmiffed  him  from  her  fer- 
vice.  Such  was  the  caprice  that  ruled  all  her  paffions  : fhe  loved 
with  fury,  and  was  foon  difgufted.  A pardon  was  granted  to 
Suillius  Csefoninus  and  Plautius  Lateranus : the  laft,  in  conli- 
deration  of  the  great  merit  of  his  uncle  (a)^  was  faved  from  exe- 
cution. Csefoninus  was  protected  by  his  vices.  In  that  lewd 
fociety,  with  whom  he  had  been  lately  conned;ed,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fuffer  unnatural  indignities  j a.nd  that  difgrace  was 
deemed  fufficient  punifhment.. 

XXXVII.  Messalina  remained,  during  this  whole  timCy, 
m the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  She  ftill  entertained  hopes  of  pro- 
longing her  days.  She  began  to  write  to  the  emperor  in  a ftyle 
of  fupplication ; her  paffions  fhifted,  and  fhe  fpoke  the  language 
of  reproach  : even  in  ruin,  her  pride  was  not  abated.  If  Nar- 
ciffus  had  not  haftened  the  execution,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
blow,  aimed  at  her,  would  have  recoiled  upon  himfelf.  Claudius, 
as  foon  as  he  returned  to  his  palace,  placed  himfelf  at  his  convi- 
vial table.  Being  refrefhed,  and  in  a fhoit  time  warm  with  wine, 
he  gave  orders  that  a meffenger  fhould  be  fent  to  tell  the  unhappy 
woman  (thofe  were  his  words),  that  on  the  next  day  fhe  Ihould 
be  admitted  to  make  her  defence.  Narcilfus  took  the  alarm  : he 
faw  the  refentments  of  his  mafter  ebbing  fiift  away,,  and  his 
former  fondnefs  flowing  in  upon  him.  Delay  v/as  big  with 
danger.  The  night,  then  coming  on  apace,  might  produce  a 
change  of  fentiment  j and  his  very  bed-chamber,  the  feene  t)f 
6 all 
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all  his  happinels,  might  melt  him  into  tendernefs  and  conjugal 
aftedlion.  Filled  with  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  freedman  riifhed 
out  of  the  banqiieting-room,  and,  in  the  emperor’s  name,  gave 
orders  to  the  centurions,  and  the  tribune  on  duty,  to  do  imme- 
diate execution  on  Meflalina.  Evodus,  one  of  the  freedmen, 
was  fent  to  fuperintend  the  execution.  This  man  made  the  bell 
of  his  way  to  the  gardens.  He  found  the  emprefs  ftretched  on 
the  ground,  and  Lepida,  her  mother,  fitting  by  her.  While 
MelTalina  flouriflied  in  profperity,  the  mother  kept  no  terms 
with  her  daughter.  In  her  prefent  diftrefs,  fire  felt  the  regret 
and  anguifh  of  a parent.  “ Death,”  fhe  told  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nal, “ was  her  only  refuge.  To  linger  for  the  ftroke  of  the 
“ executioner  were  unworthy  and  ignoble.  Life  with  her  was 
“ over ; die  was  in  the  lall  aft,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  clofe 
“ the  feene  with  dignity  and  a becoming  fpirit.”  But  in  a mind, 
like  that  of  Mefialina,  depraved  by  vicious  paffions,  every  virtue 
was  extinguilhed.  She  funk  under  her  affliftions,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  diflblved  in  tears,  and  uttering  vain  complaints,  when 
the  garden-gate  was  thrown  open.  The  tribune  prefented  him- 
felf  in  fullen  filence.  Evodus,  the  freedman,  difeharged  a 
torrent  of  opprobrious  language,  with  all  the  malice  of  a fervile 
fpirit. 

XXXVIII.  Messalina  was  now,  for  the  firft  time,  fenfible 
of  her  condition.  She  faw  that  all  was  loft  ; fhe  received  a 
poniard  ; fhe  aimed  it  with  a feeble  effort  at  her  throat ; fhe 
pointed  it  to  her  breaft,  irrefolute,  and  clinging  ftill  to  life.  The 
tribune  difpatched  her  at  one  blow.  Her  body  was  left  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  her  mother.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  not  rifen  from  table.  He  was  told  that  Mefialina  was  no 
more  ; but  whether  fhe  died  by  her  own  hand,  or  that  of  the 
executioner,  was  not  mentioned,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  afk 
the  queftion.  He  called  for  wine,  and  pampered  himfelf,  as 

ufual 
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ufual,  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  On  the  following  days  O O K 

he  appeared  unmoved,  unaltered,  without  a fymptom  of  anger,  ' v ’ 

joy,  or  grief,  or  any  one  fenfation  of  the  human  heart.  Even  ^oi. 

amidft  the  exultations  of  MelTalina’s  enemies,  and  the  cries  of  4'^- 

her  children,  lamenting  their  unhappy  mother,  he  remained  funk 
in  flupid  apathy.  In  order  to  blot  her  altogether  from  his  me- 
mory, the  fenate  decreed,  that  her  name  fhould  be  effaced  in  all 
places,  whether  public  or  private,  and  that  her  images  fhould  be 
every  where  taken  down.  The  enfigns  of  the  quasftorian  dignity 
were  voted  to  Narcifl'us  ; a flender  recompenfe,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that,  though  fecond  in  rank  to  Pallas  and  Calliftus,  he 
was  the  chief  advifer  in  the  whole  proceeding  againft  Meffalina. 

The  punifhment  inflicted,  by  his  means,  was  undoubtedly  juft ; 
but  it  proved  the  lource  of  numberlefs  crimes,  and  a long  train 
of  public  calamity  ( a). 
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I.  'J[' HE  choke  of  a wife  for  the  emperor  divides  the  freedmen 
into  parties.  Lollia  Paulina^  Jidia  Agi'ippina^  and  JElia 
Petina  are  rival  candidates.  II.  Claudius  deliberates  with  Nar- 
cijfus^  CalliJhtSy  and  Pallas.  III.  Agrippina^  the  emperor  s niece^ 
preferred  by  the  interejl  of  Pallas.  Vitellius^  the  cenfor^  moves 
the  Jenate  that  all  intermarriages  between  the  uncle  and  niece 
Jhall  be  declared  lawful.  A decree  pajfes  for  that  purpofe.  VII. 
On  the  day  of  the  marriage  Silanus  kills  himfelf.  Calvina^  his 
ffer^  is  banijhed  out  of  Italy.  Seneca  recalled  from  exile ^ by  the 
infuence  of  Agrippina  her  reafons  for  it.  IX.  0 Pavia,  the 
emperor  s daughter,  promifed  in  marriage  to  Nero,  Agrippina  s 
foil.  X.  Deputies  from  Parthia,  defu-ing  that  Meherdates  may 
be  fent  from  Rome  to  be  king  of  that  country.  Meherdates  fets 
■ out  accordingly.  He  gives  battle  to  Gotarzes,  and  is  conquered. 
Death  of  Gotarzes.  Vonones  ficceeds  to  the  crown  of  Parthia, 
and foon  after  him  Vologefes.  XV.  Mi thri dates  tries  to  reeover 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  is  defeated,  and  fent  to  Rome, 
His  unfaken  fortitude,  and  behaviour  to  the  emperor.  XXII. 
Lollia  Paulina  condemned  to  banifoment  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrip^ 
pina.  Her  death  in  exile.  Calpurnia  punifed,  but  not  with 
death.  XXIII.  Phe  city  enlarged  by  Claudius.  The  ancient 
boundaries,  with  an  account  of  enlargements  from  time  to  time. 
XXV.  Nero  adopted  by  Claudius.  Agrippina,  to  inereafe  her 
fame,  efablifloes  a colony  among  the  Ubians,  at  the  place  of 

her 
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her  birth.  'The  Cattians  ravage  and  plunder  the  country : 
they  are  fubdued.  XXIX.  Vannius^  king  of  the  Suevians^ 
driven  from  his  kingdom.  Lands  allotted  to  him  and  his 
followers  in  Pannonia.  XXXI.  Publius  Oforius  commands  in 
Britain.  His  victory  over  CaraBacus.  Cartifnandua  delivers 
CaraBacus  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  is  fent  to  Rome. 
His  fortitude^  and  his  fpeech  to  Claudius.  Pardon  granted  to 
him^  his  wife^  and  his  brothers.  XXXIX.  Oforius  dies.,  worn 
out  in  the  fervice.  Aulus  Didius  fent  into  Britain  to  take  upon 
him  the  command.  XL  I.  Nero  puts  on  the  manly  gozvn  before 
the  regular  age.  Britannicus  fighted.,  and  by  the  arts  of  Agrip- 
pina pofponed  to  Nero.  The  attendants  and  tutors  of  Britan- 
nicus removed  from  his  perfon.,  and  new  men  appointed  by 
Agrippina.  XLIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  at  Rome.  The 
people  dif  refed  by  a dearth  of  corn.  The  impolicy  of  depending 
for  corn  on  JPgypt  and  Africa.  XLIV.  War  between  the  Ibe- 
rians and  Armenians.  The  Parthians  and  Romans  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  Rhadamifus  fent  by  his  father  PharafmaneSy 
king  of  Iberia.,  to  his  uncle  MithridateSy  who  reigns  over  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  The-  treachery  of  Rhadamifus.  By  his 
father  s orders  he  wages  war  againf  Armenia.  Mithridates 
befeged  in  a fortrefs  under  the  command  of  Cedius  Pollioy  the 
governor  of  the  garrifon.  The  venality  of  PoUio.  Mithridates 

betrayed  by  hiniy  and  murdered  by  Rhadamifus.  LII.  Furiiis 
Scribonianus  driven  into  exile.  The  mathematicians  banijhcd  out 
of  Italy.  LIII.  A decree  againf  women  intermarrying  with 
faves.  Pallas  rewarded  as  the  author  of  this  regulation. 
LIV.  Tranquillity  refored  in  fudaa.  Felixy  the  brother  of 
PallaSy  efcapes  unpunifedy  notwithfanding  his  mifeonduBy  and 
Cumanus  punifed  for  the  whole.  LV.  Commotions  among  the 
Clitceans  quelled  by  Antiochus.  I. VI.  Claudius  exhibits  a naval 
engagement  on  the  lake  Fuciniis.  A paf  made  through  a moun- 
tain. 
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iain,  'The  work  ill  executed  at  jirjl^  a?id  completed  afterwards. 
NarciJJus  bhnned  by  Jlgripphia.  LVIII.  Nero  pleads  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Ilitm^  and  other  cities.  LIX.  Statilius  Taurus  ac- 
cufed  by  Tarquitius  Prifcus : the  latter  expelled  the  fenate  in  fpite 
of  Agrippina.  LX.  The  jurfdiblion  of  the  imperial  procurators 
efablifjed  in  the  provinses.  Obfervations  on  that  fuhjedl.  LX  I. 
A71  exemption  from  taxes  granted  to  the  ifle  of  Coos,  and  to  the 
city  of  Byzafitiuni  a rcjniJfioji  of  tribute  for  five  years.  LXIV. 
Portents  and  prodigies.  Domitia  Lepida,  the  aunt  of  Nero, 
for  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  her  nephew,  accufed 
by  the  artifcc  of  Agrippina.  Narcijfus  endeavours  to  five  her, 
but  in  vain  : fhe  is  condemned  to  die.  LXVI.  Claudius  taken 
ill : he  removes  to  Sinuejfa.  Agrippina  prepares  a plate  of  poi- 
foned  mufhrooms.  Xenophon,  the  phyfician,  puts  a poifoned  fea- 
ther down  the  emperor  s throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him 
vomit.  L XVII I.  Britannicus  detained  in  the  palace  by  Agrip- 
pina, while  Nero  is  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.  The  fenate 

approve,  and  decree  divine  honours  to  the  memory  of  Claudius. 


Thcfe  tranfaPions  puffed  in  fix  years. 


Years  of  Rome — of  Chrift 
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49 

803 

50 

804 

51 
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Pomponius  Longinus  Callus,  ^intus  V ^.ratlins. 
Caius  Antiflius  Vet  us,  M.  Suillius  NervilUanus. 
Claudius,  ^th  time,  S.  Cornelius  Orphitus. 
f P.  Cornelius  Sylla  Fatflus, 

\ L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus. 

Pecimus 'Junius  Silanus,  Hater  ins  Antoninus. 

{Marcus  Afinius  Marccllus, 

Manius  Acilius  Aviola, 
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/,  ^ I H E death  of  Meflalina  threw  the  Imperial  family  into  book 
a ftate  of  diftradtion.  The  freedmen  were  divided  into 
contending  fadions.  The  emperor  difliked  a life  of  celibacy,  and  c. 

the  uxorious  difpofition  of  his  nature  made  him  liable  to  be 
governed  by  the  partner  of  his  bed.  Which  of  the  favourites 
fhould  make  the  fortune  of  a future  emprefs  was  the  point  in  dif- 
pute.  Nor  was  female  ambition  lefs  excited.  Several  candi- 
dates afpired  to  the  vacant  throne,  all  depending  on  pretenfions, 
that  gave  to  each  a decided  title ; fuch  as  nobility  of  birth,  fupe- 
rior  beauty,  immoderate  riches,  and,  in  fhort,  every  claim  to 
that  great  elevation.  The  conteft,  however,  lay  between  Lollia 
Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Lollius  the  conful,  and  Agrip- 
7 pina. 
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pina,  the  Immediate  ifTue  of  Germanlcus.  Pallas  efpoufed  the 
intereft  of  Agrippina,  and  Lollia  was  fupported  by  Callifius. 
There  was  ftill  a third  rival,  namely  -dilia  Petina,  defcended  from 
the  family  of  the  Tiiberos.  Narciflus  declared  in  her  favour. 
13y  the  jarring  couniels  of  the  three  favourites,  Claudius  was 
dihraiSled  in  his  choice  ; by  turns  inclined  to  each,  perfuaded 
always  by  the  laft,  yet  determined  by  none.  At  length,  to  weigh 
their  different  propofitions,  and  the  reafonings  in  fupport  of  them, 
he  called  his  confidential  miniflers  to  an  audience. 

II.  Narcissus  urged  in  favour  of  ^lia  Petina(^<3^,  that  die 
was  formerly  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  by  him  was  the  mother 
of  Antonia.  By  joining  her  again  in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  no 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  imperial  family.  A perfon,  with 
whom  the  prince  had  already  experienced  the  tendered;  union, 
would  be  reinflated;  and,  fince  Oftavia  and  Britannicus  were  fo 
nearly  allied  to  her  daughter,  fhe  would  embrace  them  both  with 
fmcere  affcflion,  free  from  the  little  jealoufies  of  a flep-mother. 
Calliflus,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  a woman,  dif- 
graced  by  a long  divorce,  and  fuddenly  rcflored  to  favour,  would 
bring  with  her  tlie  pride  and  arrogance  of  an  adlual  conquefl : 
but  to  Lollia  no  objeftion  could  be  made  ; fhe  had  never  been  a 
mother,  and,  by  confequence,  her  affedlions,  not  already  engaged, 
would  be  referved  for  the  iffue  of  the  prince.  Her  whole  ftock 
of  tendernefs  would  be  engroffed  by  Odavia  and  Britannicus. 
Pallas  contended  for  Agrippina  : by  a match  with  her,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Germanicus  would  be  tranfplanted  into  the  imperial  family, 
and  that  union  would  be  an  accefhon  of  ftrength  to  the  Claudian 
line.  Agrippina  was  flill  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a conftitution 
that  promlfed  a numerous  iffue ; and  to  fuffer  a woman  of  her 
rank  and  dignity  to  carry  the  fplendour  of  the  Csefarean  line  into 
another  family,  would  be  a meafure  highly  impolitic. 


111.  This 
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III.  This  reafonlng  weighed  with  Claudius,  and  the  beauty 
of  Agrippina  added  force  to  the  argument.  She  had,  befides,  the 
art  of  difplaying  her  charms  to  the  bcft  advantage.  The  ties  of 
confanguinity  gave  her  free  accefs  to  her  uncle.  She  made  ufe 
of  her  opportunities,  and,  in  a diort  time,  fecured  her  conqueft. 
Without  waiting  for  the  marriage  rites,  fhe  was  able  to  anticipate 
the  fplendour  and  authority  of  imperial  grandeur.  Sure  of  her 
triumph  over  her  rival,  fhe  enlarged  her  views,  and  by  a pro- 
jeded  match  between  Domitiusfrt J,  her  fon  by  Cneius  iEnobar- 
bus,  and  Odavia,  the  emperor’s  daughter,  began  to  plan  the 
elevation  of  her  family.  The  fcene  before  her  flattered  her  am- 
bition, but  without  a ftroke  of  iniquity  could  not  be  realized. 
The  fad  was,  Odavia,  with  the  confent  of  Claudius,  was  con- 
traded  to  Lucius  Silanus,  a youth  of  noble  defcent,  by  triumphal 
honours  rendered  ftill  more  illuftrious,  and  by  a fpedacle  of 
gladiators,  given  in  his  name,  endeared  to  the  people.  But  to 
a woman  of  high  ambition  and  a politic  charader  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  mould  to  her  purpofes  a man  like  Claudius,  void  of 
fentiment,  without  a paflion,  and  without  a motive,  except  what 
was  infufed  by  the  fuggeftion  of  others. 

IV.  ViTELLius  faw  the  tide  running  with  a rapid  current  in 
favour  of  Agrippina.  He  refolved  to  ingratiate  himfelf  without 
delay.  His  office  of  cenfor  gave  him  the  power  of  executing 
the  vilefl;  purpofes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferved  as  a veil  to  hide 
his  iniquity.  He  made  advances  to  Agrippina,  and  entered  into 
all  her  meafures.  His  firfl;  ftep  was  to  frame  an  accufation  againft 
Silanus,  whofe  filler,  Junia  Calvina,  in  her  perfon  elegant,  but 
of  a loofe  and  lafcivious  charader,  had  been,  not  long  before,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Vitellius.  He  accufed  them  both  of  an  in- 
ceftuous  commerce.  The  charge,  in  truth,  was  without  founda- 
tion ; but  the  folly  of  a brother  and  fifter,  who  were  fo  unguarded 
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as  to  give  to  natural  aftcilion  an  air  of  criminality,  afforded 
j colour  for  the  imputation.  Claudius  liftened  to  the  ftory.  In- 


clined to  protect  his  daughter,  he  was  eafily  incenfed  againft  an 
intended  hufband,  who  had  fhewn  himfelf  capable  of  fo  foul  a 
crime.  Silanus  was,  at  that  time,  prsetor  for  the  year.  He  little 
fufpected  the  treacherous  arts,  by  which  his  character  and  his 
fortune  were  undermined.  By  an  unexpected  ediCt,  iflued  by 
Vitellius,  he  was  expelled  the  fenate,  though  that  aflembly  had 
been  lately  reviewed  and  regiftered  by  the  cenfor.  Claudius 
declared  the  marriage  contraCl  void ; he  renounced  all  ties  of 
affinity  with  Silanus,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  prsetorfliip, 
though  but  a fmgle  day  remained  to  complete  the  year.  For 
that  fhort  interval,  Eprius  Marcellus  was  appointed  to  lill  the 
vacant  office. 


A.  u.  c.' 

802. 
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V.  In  the  confulffiip  of  Caius  Pomponius  Longinus  and  Quin- 
tus Veranius,  the  fond  endearments,  that  paiTed  between  the 
emperor  and  his  niece,  left  no  room  to  doubt  but  their  criminal 
loves,  moll  probably  indulged  already,  would  foon  be  followed 
by  the  nuptial  ceremony.  But  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with 
his  brother’s  daughter,  was,  at  that  time,  without  a precedent. 
If  they  avowed  an  inceftuous  marriage,  the  popular  hatred  might 
be  inflamed  againft  them,  and  fome  public  calamity  might  befal 
the  city  of  Rome.  Claudius  was  held  in  fufpenfe.  Vitellius  un- 
dertook to  remove  every  fcruple.  He  defired  to  know  whether 
the  emperor  would  make  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  fenate,  the  rule  of  his  conduCt.  Claudius  replied, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  people,  an  individual  too  weak  to  refift 
the  public  voice.  Vitellius  defired  that  he  would  remain  in  his 
palace,  and  went  direCtly  to  the  fenate.  He  began  with  affuring 
the  fathers  that  he  came  on  bufmefs  of  the  firft  importance,  and, 
having  obtained  leave  to  fpeak  out  of  his  turn  he  proceeded  as'^ 

follows : 
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follows:  “ The  office  of  fupreme  magiftrate  is  at  beft  a ftatc  of  pain-  ^ 0^0  k: 

“ ful  folicitude.  The  cares  of  a prince,  who  fiiperintends  the  go-  ' 

“ vernment  of  the  world,  requires  domeftic  comfort  to  fweeten  Soz. 

“ anxiety,  and  leave  him  at  leifure  to  think  for  the  good  of  the  49.  ’ 

“ whole.  And  where  can  he  find  a comfort  fo  fit,  fo  honourable, 

“ fo  confiftent  with  his  dignity,  as  in  the  arms  of  a wife,  his 
“ partner  in  profperity,  and  in  affliction  the  balm  of  all  his 
“ cares  ? With  a faithful  aflbciate,  he  may  unload  his  inmoft 
“ thoughts;  to  her  he  may  commit  the  management  of  his  chil- 
“ dren  ; and,  in  that  tender  union,  unfeduccd  by  pleafure,  unde- 
“ bauched  by  riot  and  luxury,  he  may  continue  to  fhew  that 
“ reverence  for  the  laws,  which  diflinguiihed  the  character  of 
“ Claudius  from  his  earlieft  youth.’’ 

VI.  After  this  artful  introduction,  finding  that  he  was  heard 
by  the  fathers  with  manifeft  fymptoms  of  a complying  fpirit,  he 
refumed  his  difcourfe.  “ Since  it  fcems  to  be  the  prevailing 
“ opinion,  that,  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  the  emperor,  an  imperial 
confort  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  nothing  remains  but  to  recom- 
“ mend  the  choice  of  a perfon,  diftinguifhed  by  her  illuftrious 
“ birth,  a fruitful  womb,  and  the  purity  of  her  morals.  This 
“ point  may  be  foon  decided.  Agrippina  muft,  of  courfe,  pre- 
fent  herfelf  to  every  mind.  Defcended  from  a noble  ftock,  fiie 
“ is  the  mother  of  children,  and  pofTeffes,  befides,  all  the  virtues 
“ and  all  the  graces  of  her  fex.  Nor  is  this  all ; by  the  fpecial 
“ care  of  the  gods,  a prince,  who  has  known  no  lawlefs  pleafures, 

“ who  has  fought  the  modeft  enjoyments  of  connubial  love,  has 
“ now  an  opportunity  of  taking  a widow  to  liis  arms,  without 
“ injury  to  any  private  citizen,  and  without  violating  the  rights 
“ of  the  marriage  bed.  By  former  emperors  wives  have  been 
“ taken  from  the  embraces  of  their  hufbands : we  have  heard  it 
from  our  fathers ; we  have  been  eye-witnefles  of  the  faCt.  But 
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“ thefe  adls  of  violence  are  now  at  an  end.  A precedent  may  be 
“ eftablifhed,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  ali  future  emperors. 
“ But  it  may  be  faid,  a marriage  between  the  uncle  and  his  niece 
“ is  unknown  to  Roman  manners.  To  this  the  anfwer  is  ob- 
“ vious  : it  is  the  pradice  of  foreign  nations,  and  no  law  forbids 
“ it.  By  the  rule  of  ancient  times,  coufm-germans  were  reftrained 
“ from  marrying ; but  the  change  of  manners  has  introduced  a 
“ different  cuftom.  Such  marriages  are  now  grown  familiar. 
“ Public  convenience  is  the  parent  of  all  civil  inftitutions ; the 
“ marriage,  which  to-day  feems  an  innovation,  in  future  times 
“ will  be  the  general  pradice.” 


VII.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  the  general  alfent.  Many 
of  the  fathers  rufhed  out  of  the  houfe,  declaring  aloud,  that  if 
the  emperor  hefitated,  they  knew  how  to  enforce  compliance. 
The  populace  at  the  door  echoed  back  the  voice  of  the  fenate, 
and,  with  violent  uproar,  called  it  the  wifh  of  the  people.  Clau- 
dius delayed  no  longer ; he  fhewed  himfelf  in  the  forum,  amidft 
iliouts  and  acclamations.  He  proceeded  to  the  fenate,  and  there 
defired  that  a decree  might  pafs,  declaring  marriages  between 
the  uncle  and  his  niece  legal  for  the  future.  The  law  was 
cnaded,  but  little  rclifhed.  Titus  Alledius  Severus,  a Roman 
knight,  was  the  only  perfon  willing  to  embrace  fuch  an  alli- 
ance. He  married  his  niece,  but,  as  was  generally  believed,  with 
a defign  to  pay  his  court  to  Agrippina.  From  this  time  a new 
fcene  of  affairs  was  opened.  The  government  of  a woman 
prevailed  ; but  it  was  no  longer  a woman  of  loofe  and  diffolute 
manners  like  Meffalina,  who  meant  to  mock  the  people  with 
a reign  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery.  Agrippina  eftablilhed  a 
defpotic  fyftem,  and  maintained  it  with  the  vigour  of  a manly 
fpirit : in  her  public  condudl  rigorous,  and  often  arrogant,  flie 
buffered  no  irregularity  in  her  domeftic  management.  Vice, 

when 
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when  fubfervient  to  her  fchemes  of  ambition,  might  be  the  ® k: 

means,  but  never  was  her  ruling  paffion.  Her  avarice  knew  no  v 

bounds  : but  the  fupport  of  government  was  her  pretext.. 

A.  D» 

49. 

VIII.  On  the  day  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  Sllanus  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Till  that  time  he  had  nourifhed  delufive  hopes  ; 
or,  it  might  be  his  intention  to  mark  the  day  by  a deed  of  hor- 
ror. His  lifter  Calvina  was  baniftied  out  of  Italy.  Claudius, 
to  atone  for  her  offence,  revived  the  ancient  law  of  Tullus,  the 
Roman  king,  and  ordered  a facrifice  and  expiations  by  the  pon- 
tiffs to  be  made  in  the  grove  of  Diana.  This  provoked  the 
public  ridicule.  It  was  obferved  that  the  time  for  infliding  pe- 
nalties, and  performing  folemn  rites,  was  chofen  with  notable 
Judgment,  when  adultery  w^as  by  law  eftabliftied.  Agrippina 
was  not  willing  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  evil  deeds  alone  : in  order 
to  grace  her  charader,  (he  interceded  for  Annseus  Seneca,  who 
had  been  driven  into  banifhment ; and  not  only  reftored  him  to 
his  country,  but  obtained  for  him  the  prsetorian  rank.  The 
learning  and  brilliant  genius  of  that  philofopher,  fhe  had  no 
doubt,  would  render  the  mcafure  acceptable  to  the  people  ; and, 
from  the  education  of  her  fon  Domitius  under  fuch  a mafter,  fhe 
promifed  herfelf  great  advantages.  She  had  ftill  a deeper  fcheme 
in  view : by  the  wifdom  and  advice  of  Seneca,  fhe  hoped  to 
make  the  road  to  empire  fmooth  and  level  for  her  fon.  Motives 
of  gratitude  would  have  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  and  fix  him  in  her  intereft,  a faithful  counfellor,  and 
her  friend  by  fentiment ; while  a fenfe  of  former  injuries  would 
make  him  the  fecret  enemy  of  Claudius.. 

IX.  Having  conceived  this  plan  of  ambition,  fhe  thought 
her  meafures  could  not  be  too  foon  concerted..  She  contrived,, 
by  large  and  generous  promifes,  to  gain  over  to  her  purpofes 
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t ^ fenate  an  addrefs  to  the  emperor,  requeuing  his  confent  to  a 

^ ’so2.  ' .contrad  of  mamage  between  Domitius  and  Odavia.  The 
A-).  match  was  fnited  to  the  age  of  the  parties.  Agrippina  intended 
it  as  a prelude  to  greater  fcenes,  not  yet  difclofed.  The  fpeech 
of  Pollio  to  the  fathers  was  little  more  than  a repetition  of  what 
had  been  urged  by  Vitellius.  The  moLion  fucceeded.  Odavia 
was  promifed  to  Domitius,  and,  by  this  additional  tie,  the  young 
prince  was  raifed  to  higher  fplendour.  He  was  now  confidered 
as  the  fon-in-law  of  the  emperor.  Supported  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  mother,  and  not  lefs  by  the  enemies  of  Meflalina,  who  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  her  fon,  he  began  to  vie  with  Britannicus,  and 
even  to  difpute  with  him  the  point  of  precedence. 

X.  The  deputies  from  Paithia  fent,  as  has  been  related,  to 
demand  Meherdates  for  their  king,  were  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience before  the  fenate.  They  opened  their  coihmiffion  in  the 
following  manner : “ The  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthia, 
“ and  the  fubfifting  treaties,  are  fully  known  to  us  j nor  is  it  a 
“ fpirit  of  difaffedion  to  the  family  of  the  Arfacides  that  brings 
“ us  to  this  aflembly.  We  feek  the  fon  of  Vonones,  the  grand- 
“ fon  of  Phraates.  In  the  prefent  crifis,  he  is  our  only  refuge, 
“ our  fhield  and  beft  protedion  from  the  tyranny  of  Gotarzes, 
“ who  is  jufUy  execrated  by  the  whole  Parthian  nation.  His 
“ reign  is  marked  with  blood.  His  brothers  were  the  firft 
“ vidims  to  his  fury.  His  kindred  have  been  fince  cut  off 
“No  place  is  fafe  from  devaftation : neither- age  nor  fcx  is 
“ fpared ; parents  and  their  children  perifh  in  one  general  maf- 
“ facre,  and  infants  yet  unborn  are  butchered  in  the  mother’s 
womb.  Such  are  the  exploits  of  Gotarzes  ; in  peace  a tyrant, 
“ and  in  war  dilliftrous  to  his  country.  Cruelty,  he  hopes, 

will  feem  in  the  eyes  of  men  a warlike  fpirit.  The  treaties 
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fubfifllng  between  Rome  and  Parthia  are  of  ancient  date  : 
“ they  have  been  the  balls  of  a lafting  frlendfhlp  j and  to  prove 
“ that  friendlhip  fincere,  the  fathers  have  now  a fair  oppor- 
“ tunity..  It  Is  theirs  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a nation,  which, 
“ though  not  inferior  in  point  of  ftrength  and  numbers,  yields 
“ to  Rome  from  motives  of  refpedt.  For  this  reafon  the  fons 
“ of  Parthian  kings  have  been  delivered  up  as  hoftages.  The 
“ principle  of  that  acquiefcence  is,  that  if  domeftic  tyranny 
‘‘  ftiouid  prove  a galling  yoke,  the  people  may  have  recourfe  to 
“ the  emperor  and  the  fenate.  They  now  claim,  at  your  hands, , 
“ a king  trained  up  in  Roman  manners,  and,  by  confequence, , 
“ likely  to  bring  with  him  to  his  native  country  the  bell  notions 
“ of  civil  government.?  ' 

XI.  Claudius  anfwered  the  ambalTadors  in  a ftyle  of  mag- 
nificence. He  fet  forth  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  name,  , 
and  the  deference  due  from  the  Parthian  nation.  He  placed 
himfelf  on  a level  with  Augullus,  who,  in  like  manner,  had  re-- 
ceived  the  applications  of  a whole  people  ; but  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  Tiberius  ( a)^  though  that  emperor  had  dealt  out  fceptres, 
and  placed  foreign  kings  on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  After  this 
brilliant  harangue,  he  turned  to  Meherdates,  then  prefent  in  the 
fenate,  and  in  a ferious  ftrain  admonilhed  him  to  remember 
that  he  was  going  forth,  not  the  lord  of  Haves,  but  the  governor 
of  men ; not  the  tyrant,  but  the  chief  magiftrate  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  advifed  him  to  pradtife  the  virtues  of  juftice  and  ■ 
moderation ; virtues,  he  faid,  unknown  to  favage  life,  but  for 
that  reafon  more  likely  to  charm  by  their  novelty.  From  the 
prince  he  turned  to  the  Parthian  ambalTadors,  and,  in  handfome 
terms,  commended  to  their  care  the  pupil  of  Rome ; a young 
prince  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  no  ftranger  to  the  liberal  arts. 
He  added,  that  the  Parthians  would  do  well  to  temporife  with 
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^ ^Xii  genius  of  their  kings,  and  to  overlook  the  failings  of  human 

' V * nature.  Frequent  revolutions  could  give  no  folid  advantage. 

8oz.  Rome  was  at  the  highefl;  point  of  grandeur.  Enough  of  glory 

49.  had  been  gained  by  the  progrefs  of  her  arms  ; fhe  therefore  put 

a period  to  her  victories,  and  the  tranquillity  of  foreign  nations  , 
was  now  the  objecd:  of  her  care.  Meherdates  was  committed 
to  the  Parthian  deputies ; and  Gains  Caffius,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  had  it  in  command  to  conduct  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

XII,  Cassius,  at  that  period,  was  the  moil  eminent  man 
of  the  age  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws.  In  times 
of  peace,  tlie  military  fcience  falls  into  neglecf.  Between  the 
warlike  genius  and  the  inaflive  Iluggard  no  dillindllon  remains. 
And  yet  the  ardent  mind  of  Callius  could  not  languilh  in  a 
ftatc  of  ftupid  indolence.  Though  there  was  no  war  upon  his 
hands  to  roufe  the  Ipirit  of  the  legions,  he  refolved,  by  every 
method  in  his  power,  to  maintain  the  rigour  of  ancient  difci- 
pline.  He  kept  the  foldiers  in  conftant  exercife ; he  ellablilhed 
new  regulations,  and  praftifed  every  duty  with  as  much  zeal  as 
if  the  enemy  were  actually  in  arms  againft  him.  This"  feverity, 
he  thought,  became  a man  who  had  before  his  eyes  the  bright 
example  of  his  anceftors,  and,  above  all,  the  fame  of  the 
celebrated  Caffius,  which  was  diffufed  through  all  the  eaftern 
nations.  Having  pitched  his  camp  near  Zeugma,  a city  where 
the  palTage  over  the  Euphrates  is  mofl  practicable,  he  waited 
for  a convention  of  the  Parthian  chiefs,  who  had  made  their  ap- 
plication to  Rome.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  and  with  them 
Abgarus,  king  of  the  Arabs  ( a he  delivered  Meherdates  into 
their  hands,  having  previoully  reminded  the  prince,  that  among 
Barbarians  the  frit  impulle  of  their  zeal  is  violent,  but  apt  to 
relax,  and  end  in  treachery.  His  interelt,  therefore,  called  for 
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vigorous  meafures.  By  the  artifice  of  Abgarus  that  advice  was  ® K 

rendered  abortive.  The  prince,  as  yet  without  experience,  ' „ ' 

fiifpedting  no  deceit,  and  weak  enough  to  think  that  royalty  'soz. 

confifts  In  luxury  and  riot,  was  feduced  to  the  city  of  Edefla,  4?- 

and  there  detained  feveral  days,  the  dupe  of  the  wily  Arabian. 

Carrhenes,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled  Meherdates  to  advance  with 
expedition.  By  his  mefl'engers  he  promifed  certain  fuccefs,  if 
no  time  was  loll  in  frivolous  delay.  All  was  inefi'edlual.  Though 
Mefopotamia  was  at  hand,  they  never  entered  that  country,  but, 
taking  a wider  circuit,  marched  towards  Armenia,  where  the 
rigour  of  the  winter  was  already  begun. 

XIII.  After  a toilfome  march  over  craggy  mountains  co- 
vered with  a wafte  of  fnow,  they  defcended  at  lafl;  into  the  open 
country.  Carrhenes  joined  them  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  Thus 
reinforced,  the  army  palTed  over  the  Tigris,  and  penetrated  into 
the  country  of  the  Adiabenians  (a).  Izates,  king  of  that  people, 
in  outM’'ard  Ihew  favoured  Meherdates,  but  in  his  heart  inclined 
to  Gotarzes.  In  the  courfe  of  their  march,  they  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  city  of  Ninos  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Afly- 
rian  monarchy.  They  alfo  took  the  caftle  of  Arbela,  memo- 
rable in  ftory  for  the  lail  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander, 
by  which  the  fate  of  the  PeiTian  monarchy  was  decided.  Go- 
tarzes, in  the  mean  time,  took  poll  on  the  heights  of  mount 
SAMBULOSfr^.  He  there  offered  up  a facrlfice  to  the  deities 
of  the  place,  and  chiefly  to  Hercules,  the  leading  god.  At  ftated 
periods,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  Hercules  infpired  tlie 
dreams  of  the  priefts,  and,  in  a vlfion,  gave  his  orders,  “ That  a 
“ fet  of  horfes,  ready  for  tlie  chafe,  fliould  be  ilationed  near  the 
temple.  The  hunters,  accordingly,  are  drawn  out,  well 
equipped  with  quivers  and  a Itore  of  arrows.”  Thus  capari- 
foned,  they  flretch  at  full  fpecd  through  the  woods,  and,  .at 
VoL.  IL  I the 
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^ YT?  ^ the  dofe  of  day,  return  to  t]ie  temple  without  an  airow  left, 

' „ > weary,  and  panting  for  breath.  The  god  appears  again,  in  a 

midnight  vifion,  to  tell  the  priefts  the  tradts  of  the  foreft  where 
49-  he  purfued  his  game.  After  this  information,  diligent  fearch  is 
made,  and  a large  quantity  of  game,  killed  in  the  chafe,  is  found 
in  the  woods. 

XIV.  Got.-^rzes  had  not  as  vet  affemblcd  all  his  forces, 
and  the  iffiie  of  a battle  was  what  he  wifhed  to  avoid.  The 
river  Corma  fcrved  to  cover  him  from  the  aflaults  of  the  enemy. 
He  there  Hood  at  bay,  devifmg  various  delays,  encamping,  and 
fhifting  his  ground  ; and  though  provoked  by  various  infults, 
and  even  by  melTengers  challenged  to  the  conflidt,  he  contrived, 
notwithflanding,  to  protradt  the  war,  while  his  agents  were  bufy 
in  the  adverfe  camp,  by  gifts  and  promifes  feducing  the  friends 
of  Meherdates.  Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  was  the  firft  to 
withdraw  with  all  his  forces.  Abgarus,  the  Arabian,  followed 
his  example,  both  difplaying  the  fickle  difpofiition  and  the  ve- 
nality of  Barbarians.  To  fue  for  kings  at  the  hands  of  Rome 
was  their  frequent  cuflom  ; but  experience  fhews  that  they  pe- 
titioned only  to  betray.  Weakened  by  defertion,  and  fufpedting 
further  treachery,  Melierdates  refolved  to  try  the  ilTue  of  a bat- 
tle. Nor  was  Gotarzes  difpofed  to  decline  the  conflidl.  A 
fierce  engagement  followed,  with  great  flaughter  on  both  fides. 
The  vidlory  was  long  held  in  fufpenfe,  till  Carrhenes,  having 
broke  the  enemy’s  lines,  purfued  his  advantage  with  too  much 
ardour.  He  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a body  of  referve,  and 
hemmed  in  on  every  fide.  Meherdates  faw  nothing  but  im- 
pending ruin.  In  his  difirefs  be  trufied  to  the  advice  of  Par- 
rhaces,  one  of  his  father’s  freedmen.  By  that  traitor  he  was 
thrown  into  fetters,  and  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror.  Go- 
larzes  behaved  with  the  pride  and  infolence  of  victory.  He 
4 reviled 
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reviled  his  captive  as  a ftranger  to  the  blood  of  the  Arfacides, 
a man  of  foreign  extradlion,  and  a (lave  to  Rome.  He  ordered 
his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  left  him,  in  that  condition,  a wretch- 
ed proof  of  Parthian  clemency,  and  a living  difgrace  to  the 
Romans.  Gotarzes  was  foon  after  carried  off  by  a fit  of  illnefs. 
Vonones,  at  that  time  governor  of  Media,  mounted  the  vacant 
throne.  Of  this  prince,  either  in  his  diflrefl'es  or  his  profperity, 
nothing  remains  worthy  of  a place  in  hiftory.  After  a fhort 
and  inglorious  reign,  he  left  the  Parthian  diadem  to  his  fon 
Vologefes. 

XV.  During  thefe  tranfadlions,  a new  alarm  was  raifed  by 
Mithridates  (a)^  king  of  Bofphorus,  who  had  been  lately  driven 
out  of  his  dominions.  He  continued,  ever  fince  his  expuHion, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  forlorn  and  helplefs.  He  learned, 
at  length,  thatDidius,  the  Roman  general,  retired  with  the  flower 
of  his  army,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  in  the  hands  of 
Cotys,  a prince  without  experience,  fcarcely  fettled  on  the  throne, 
and  depending  on  the  flender  fupport  of  a few  cohorts,  under 
the  command  of  Julius  Aquila,  a Roman  knight.  The  news  in- 
fpired  Mithridates  with  hidden  courage.  He  roufed  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  drew  together  a body  of  deferters,  and,  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  levies,  fell  with  impetuous 
fury  on  the  king  of  the  Dandarides  (b)^  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  his  dominions.  The  invafion  of  Bofphorus  was  expected  to 
be  his  next  attempt.  Cotys  and  Aquila  did  not  think  them- 
felves  in  force  to  tefifl;  the  attack  ; and  Zorfmes,  king  of  the 
Siracians  (c)^  commencing  hoftilities  in  that  critical  jundlure, 
added  greatly  to  their  fears.  In  this  diftrefs,  they  looked  round 
to  the  neighbouring  ftates  for  alTiftance,  and  by  their  ambafladors 
invited  Eunones,  king  of  the  Adorfians,  to  join  the  Roman  arms. 
In  a war  between  a powerful  nation  and  a ruined  difmantled 
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R difficult  to  form  a new  confederacy.  The  plan 

> ,, ^ of  tlieir  operations  was  foon  fettled.  Eiinones  was  to  ravage  the 

open  country  with  his  cavalry.  The  Romans  undertook  to  lay 
‘ ficge  to  the  towns  and  places  of  ftrength. 

XVI.  The  combined  forces  took  the  field.  On  their  march 
the  Adorfians  faj  led  the  van,  and  alfo  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  centre  conlilled  of  the  cohorts  and  the  fuccours  collefted 
in  Bofphorus,  armed  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  enemy  not 
daring  to  look  them  in  the  face,  they  marched,  without  oppo- 
iition,  to  the  town  of  Soza.fl?),  in  the  country  of  the  Darda- 
nides.  Finding  the  place  abandoned  by  Mithridates,  they  took 
polfcffion,  and,  to  guard  againft  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants, 
left  it  ftrongly  garrifoned.  They  penetrated  next  into  the 
country  of  the  Siracians,  and,  having  croffed  the  river  Panda  (c), 
invefted  the  city  of  Uspes,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  de- 
fended by  walls  and  a foffe.  The  walls,  indeed,  not  being  con- 
flrufted  with  ftone,  but  with  earth  thrown  up  and  bound  with 
hurdles,  could  not  long  refill  the  operations  of  a fiege.  Towers 
of  confiderable  height  were  advanced  againft  the  works,  and 
from  that  elevation  darts  and  flaming  brands  were  thrown  into 
the  town  with  fuch  inceflimt  fury,  that,  if  the  approach  of  night 
liad  not  prevented  a general  aflault,  the  fiege  had  been  begun 
and  ended  in  a fingle  day. 

XVII.  The  befieged,  next  morning,  fent  a deputation  with 
offers  of  an  immediate  furrender,  and  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand 
flaves,  on  condition  that  the  free-born  fhould  remain  unhurt. 
The  terms  v/ere  rejeded.  After  a capitulation,  to  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  fword  would  be  an  ad  of  inhumanity,  and  a 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  to  bridle 
fuch  a number,  an  adequate  force  could  not  be  fpared  from  a 
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fcanty  army.  The  befiegers,  therefore,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  ® ® ^9  ^ 

every  thing  muft  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  The  fol-  ' • 

diers  fcaled  the  walls,  and  the  fignal  was  given  for  a general  802. 

daughter.  The  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  adjacent  49. 

nations  faw  that  neither  arms,  nor  lines  of  circumvallation,  nor 
places  almoft  inacceffible,  defended  by  nature  and  by  rapid  rivers, 
could  withftand  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  general 
confternation,  Zorfmes,  the  Siracian  king,  began  to  waver.  FIc 
now  confidered  whether  it  were  bell  to  adhere  to  Mithridates, 
or  to  provide  in  time  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  dominions. 
Self-intereft  prevailed.  He  gave  hoftages,  and  humbled  himfelf 
before  the  image  of  Claudius.  Nothing  could  be  more  ho- 
nourable to  the  Roman  army.  Vicftorious  without  the  lofs  of 
blood,  they  traverfed  a vaft  tra6l  of  country,  and  were  within 
three  days  of  the  Tanais  f a ).  Their  return  was  not  fo  prof- 
perous.  They  went  back  by  fea,  and  fome  of  the  fliips  were 
thrown  by  adverfe  winds  on  the  coaft  of  Taurus  (b).  The 
Barbarians  poured  down  to  the  fhore,  and  with  favage  fury 
murdered  a confiderable  number,  with  the  praefe<51;  of  a cohort, 
and  moft  of  the  centurions, 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  undone  and  hopelefs,  be- 
gan to  confider  where  he  might  implore  compallion.  His 
brother  Cotys  had  at  firft  betrayed  him,  and  then  became  an 
open  enemy : on  him  no  reliance  could  he  had.  If  he  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  there  was  not  in  the  territory  of  Bof- 
phorus  any  one  officer  of  weight  and\  authority  to  enfure  the 
performance  of  his  promifes.  In  this  diftrefs,  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch turned  his  thoughts  to  Eunones.  That  prince  had  no 
motive  for  perfonal  animofity,  and  his  late  alliance  with  Rome 
gave  him  no  fmall  degree  of  influence.  Mithridates  refolved 
to  apply  at  that  court.  With  a dejeded  mien,  and  a garb  that 
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fpoke  his  wretcliednefs,  he  entered  the  palace,  and  falling  prof- 
trate  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  “ Behold,”  he  faid,  “ behold  the 
“ man,  who  for  years  has  grappled  with  the  whole  power  of 
“ Rome.  Mithridates  humbles  himfelf  before  you ; the  perfe- 
“ cuted  Mithridates,  whom  the  Romans  have  purfued  by  fea  and 
“ land.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands  ; ufe  your  difcretion  : treat, 
“ as  you  fliall  think  heft,  a prince  defcended  from  the  great 
‘‘  Achjemenes  The  honour  of  that  high  lineage  is  all  my 

“ enemies  have  left  me.” 

XIX.  The  appearance  of  a man  fo  diftinguilhed,  the  turns 
of  fortune  that  attended  him,  and,  even  in  ruin,  the  afflidion  that 
Ibftened,  but  could  not  fubdue  his  fpirit,  touched  Eunones  with 
generous  fympathy.  He  raifed  the  royal  fuppliant  from  the 
ground.  He  praifed  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  threw 
himfelf  into  the  power  of  the  Adorfian  nation,  and,  with  plea- 
fure,  undertook  to  be  mediator  between  Rome  and  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch.  He  difpatched  meffengers  to  Claudius  with 
letters  to  the  following  effedl  : “ In  all  treaties  between  the  Ro- 
“ man  people  and  foreign  nations,  fimilitude  of  fortune  was  the 
“ bafis  of  their  alliance.  The  prefent  union  between  Claudius 
“ and  the  Adorfians  was  founded  on  a participation  of  victory ; 
“ and  vidlory  is  then  moll  honourable  when  mercy  fpares  the 
“ vanquhhed.  Of  this  truth  ZoiTines  is  a recent  inftance.  He 

Hill  retains  his  former  polfelTions.  But  equal  terms  could  not 
“ be  expeded  in  the  cafe  of  Mithridates.  His  offence  was  of  a 
“ more  grievous  nature.  To  reflore  him  to  his  throne  and  king- 

dom  is  not  the  objed  of  this  application.  Spare  his  life,  and 
“ let  him  not  walk  in  fetters,  a public  fpedacle  to  grace  the 
“ vidor’s  triumph.” 

XX.  Claudius  was,  at  all  times,  difpofed  to  ad  with  mode- 

ration 
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ration  towards  the  nobility  of  foreign  nations.  In  the  prefent  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

conjundlure,  he  doubted  which  were  moft  expedient,  to  receive  » 

the  royal  prifoner  under  a promife  of  pardon,  or  to  take  him  by  ?oi. 
force  of  arms.  Refentment  and  the  love  of  revenge  were  ftrong  4;- 
incentives  ; but  ftill  there  were  reafons  of  policy  in  the  oppolite 
fcale.  “ A war  muft  be  commenced  in  a diftant  region,  where 
“ the  roads  were  difficult,  and  the  fea  had  neither  harbours  nor 
“ ftations  for  fhipping  ; where  the  ftruggle  would  be  with  fierce 
“ and  warlike  kings,  and  a people  by  their  wandering  life  inured 
“ to  fatigue ; where  the  foil  was  unprodudlive,  and  an  army,  of 
“ courfe,  would  be  diftreffed  for  provifions.  Campaigns  drawn 
“ out  into  length  would  difpirit  the  foldiers  ; fudden  operations 
“ might  be  attended  with  hazard  ; from  victory  no  glory  could 
“ redound  to  the  Roman  name,  and  to  be  defeated  were  inde- 
“ lible  difgrace.”  For  thefe  reafons,  it  was  judged  advifable  to 
accept  the  proffered  terms.  Mithridates,  in  that  cafe,  would  re- 
main a wandering  exile,  poor,  diftrelfed,  and  wretched.  To 
protra<ff  his  days  were  to  protradl:  his  mifery.  Claudius  re- 
turned an  anfwer  to  Eunones ; “ Mithridates,”  he  obferved, 

“ had  merited  the  utmofl;  rigour,  and  the  vengeance  of  Rome 
“ was  able  to  reach  him.  But  to  fubdue  the  proud,  and  fpare 
“ the  fuppliant,  had  ever  been  a Roman  virtue.  It  was  by 
“ curbing  the  pride  of  kings,  and  by  conquering  an  entire  people, 

“ that  Rome  acquired  renown  in  arms.  Then,  and  then  only, 

“ Ihe  had  reafon  to  triumph.” 

XXL  In  confequence  of  thefe  difpatches,  Mithridates  was 
delivered  up  to  Julius  Cilo,  at  that  time  imperial  procurator  of 
l^ontLis.  He  brought  with  him  to  Rome  a mind  unbroken  by 
his  misfortunes.  In  his  language  to  Claudius  he  towered  above 
his  helplefs  condition.  One  fentence  that  fell  from  him  was 
celebrated  at  the  time.  “ In  me  you  fee  a man,  not  taken  pri- 

“ foner. 
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® ^ ® “ foner,  but  willing  to  furrender : I came  of  my  own  accord  ; 

' . ^ “ if  you  doubt  the  fad,  fet  me  at  liberty,  and  retake  me  if  you 

A.  U.  C.  J J 

' ' 802.  ’ “ are  able.”  He  was  conduded  under  a guard  to  the  roftrum, 

45.  and  there  prefented  as  a fpedacle  to  the  people.  He  flood  un- 
moved, with  his  natural  ferocity  pidured  in  his  countenance. 
Cilo  and  Aquila  were  rewarded  for  their  fervices ; the  former 
with  conflilar  ornaments,  and  the  latter  with  the  enfigns  of  pros- 
torian  dignity. 

XXn.  During  the  fame  confulfliip,  the  hatred  of  Agrippina, 
deep  and  implacable,  broke  out  with  gathered  rage  againfl  Lollia, 
wdio  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  contending  for  the  imperial 
bed.  An  accufation  was  foon  contrived,  and  a profecutor  fuborned. 
The  fubflance  of  the  charge  was,  “ That  in  the  late  contefl  for 
“ the  emperor’s  choice,  Lollia  held  confultations  with  Chaldaean 
“ feers  ; that  fire  employed  magicians,  and  fent  to  confult  the 
“ Clarian  Apollo.”  She  was  condemned  unheard.  Claudius 
addreffed  the  fenate  on  the  occafion.  He  mentioned  the  nobi- 
lity of  her  birth  ; by  the  maternal  line  flie  was  niece  to  Lucius 
Voliihus,  grand  niece  to  Cotta  Meflalinus,  and  formerly  the  wife 
of  Memmius  Regulus.  He  faid  nothing  of  her  marriage  with 
Caligula  (a).  Having  made  that  flouriflaing  preface,  he  changed 
his  tone,  imputing  to  her  dark  defigns  againfl  the  flate.  To 
defeat  her  pernicious  views,  nothing  remained  but  to  confif- 
cate  her  eflates,  and  banifh  her  out  of  Italy.  The  fenate  com- 
plied. Out  of  her  immoderate  wealth  fire  was  allowed  to  retain 
no  more  than  five  millions  of  feflerces.  Calpurnia,  another  wo- 
man of  high  rank,  was  obnoxious  to  the  refentments  of  Agrip- 
pina. It  happened  that  Claudius,  in  accidental  difeourfe,  with- 
out a wllh  to  enjoy,  her  perfon,  praifed  the  .elegance  of  her 
figure.  This  gave  jealouly  to  the  emprefs.  She  confidered, 
however,  that  the  mere  crime  of  beauty  did  not  deierve  to 

be 
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be  puniflied  with  death.  She  fent  a tribune  to  Lollia,  with  orders  BOOK 
to  make  her  put  an  end  to  her  days.  Cadius  Rufus,  at  the  fame  ^ ^ 

^ ^ . A.  U,  C. 

time,  was  found  guilty  of  extortion  at  the  fait  of  the  Bithy-  'soi. 
nians.  . 49- 

XXIII.  As  a mark  of  favour  to  the  province  of  Narbon 
Gaul,  and  to  reward  the  veneration  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  fenate  had  ever  been  held  by  the  people  of  that  country,  it  was 
fettled  by  a decree,  that  fuch  of  the  natives  as  were  Roman  fe- 
nators  fhould  be  at  liberty,  without  a fpecial  licence  from  the 
emperor,  to  vifit  their  eftates  in  their  native  province,  with  as 
full  and  ample  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Sicilian 
fenators.  Sohemus  and  Agrippa,  kings  of  Ituria  (a)  and  Judaea, 
being  both  dead,  their  refped:ive  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  An  order  was  alfo  made,  that  the  auguries, 
relating  to  the  public  fafety,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  fliould  be  revived,  and  never  again  be  fuf- 
fered  to  fall  into  difufe.  The  limits  (^)  of  the  city  were  en- 
larged by  Claudius.  The  right  of  direding  that  bufmefs  was, 
by  ancient  ufage,  veiled  in  all  fuch  as  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire.  The  right,  however,  had  not  been  exercifed  by 
any  of  the  Roman  commanders  (Sylla  and  Auguftus  excepted), 
though  remote  and  powerful  nations  had  been  fubdued  by  their 
vidorious  arms. 

XXIV.  What  was  done  in  early  timeS'  by  the  ambition  or 
the  public  virtue  of  the  Roman  kings,  cannot  now  be  feen 
through  the  mill  that  hangs  over  diftant  ages.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  mark  out  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  the  boundaries  affigned  by  Romulus.  The  firll 
outline  began  at  the  ox-market,  where  Hill  is  to  be  feen  the 
brazen  ftatue  of  a bull,  that  animal  being  commoilly  employed  at 
VoL.  II.  K the 
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xn  plough.  From  that  place  a furrow  was  carried  on  of  fuffi- 

cient  dimenfions  to  include  the  great  altar  of  Flercules.  By 
boundary-ftones,  fixed  at  proper  diftances,  the  circuit  was  con- 
tinued along  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine  to  the  altar  of  Cons  us, 
extending  thence  to  the  old  Curije,  next  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Lares,  and  finally  to  the  great  Roman  forum.  The  capitol, 
it  is  generally  thought,  was  added,  not  by  Romulus,  but  by 
Titus  Tatius.  From  that  period  the  city  grew  with  the  growth 
of  the  empire.  With  regard  to  the  enlargement  made  by  Clau- 
dius, the  curious  may  be  eafily  fatisfied,  as  the  public  records 
contain  an  exact  dcfcrlption. 


A.  u.  c. 

8o7. 

A.  D, 

50. 


XXV.  In  the  confullliip  of  Cains  Antiftlus  and  Marcus  Suil- 
lius,  the  adoption  of  Domitius  was  hurried  on  by  the  credit  and 
influence  of  Pallas.  Connected  with  Agrippina,  whom  he  had 
raifed  to  imperial  fplendour,  by  ties  of  mutual  intereft,  and  ftill 
more  fo  by  the  indulgence  of  criminal  palTions,  this  favourite 
advifed  his  mailer  to  provide  for  the  public  fafety,  and,  in  aid 
to  the  tender  years  of  Britannicus,  to  raife  collateral  branches  in 
the  Csefirean  line.  For  this  meafure  Auguftus  had  left  a pre- 
cedent. That  emperor  adopted  the  llTue  of  his  wife,  though  he 
had,  in  that  very  jundlure,  grand  children  to  reprefent  him. 
Tiberius  copied  the  example,  and  to  his  own  immediate  offspring 
united  Germanicus.  It  would  therefore  become  the  wifdom  ol 
Claudius  to  embrace,  as  his  own,  a young  man  who  would  in. 
time  be  able  to  relieve  the  fovereign,  and  lighten  the  cares  of 
government.  Convinced  by  this  reafoning,  Claudius  gave  the 
precedence  to  Domitius,  though  but  two  years  older  than  his 
own  fon.  On  this  fubjedl  he  made  a fpeech  to  the  fenate, 
content  to  be  the  organ  of  what  his  freedman  had  fuggelled.  It 
was  obferved  by  men  verfed  In  the  hiflory  of  their  country,  that 
this  was  the  firll  adoption  into  the  Claudian  family  ; an  old 
7 patrician 
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patrician  line,  •which,  from  the  days  of  Atta  Claufus  ( a J,  had  BOOK 
continued,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign  blood,  m one  regular  ^ ^ 
courfe  of  defcent.  sov 

A.  i>. 

50. 

XXVI.  The  fenate  pafled  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  emperor; 
but  in  a ftyle  of  exquifite  flattery  their  court  was  chiefly  paid  to 
Domitius.  A law  was  alfo  enaded,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
young  prince,  under  the  name  of  Nero,  was  naturalized  into  the 
Claudian  family.  Agrippina  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. During  thefe  tranfadions,  there  was  not  a man  fo 
void  of  fentiment,  as  not  to  behold  the  cafe  of  Britannlcus  with 
an  eye  of  compaffion.  His  very  flaves  were  taken  from  him. 

His  flep-mother  interpofed  with  officious  civility.  The  young 
prince  laughed  at  her  kindnefs,  aware  of  the  underplot,  which 
fhe  was  carrying  on  againft  him.  Want  of  difcernment  was 
not  among  his  faults.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  by  nature 
penetrating  : that,  perhaps,  was  his  true  charader  ; or,  it  may 
be,  that  men  were  willing  to  give  him  credit  for  talents,  without 
waiting  to  make  the  experiment. 

XXVII.  Agrippina  had  now  the  ambition  to  difplay  her 
weight  and  influence  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  To  this 
end  fhe  caufed  a body  of  veterans  to  be  fent  to  the  capital  city 
of  the  Ubians,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to  be  eflabliffied  there 
as  a colony,  called  after  her  own  name  faj.  When  that  people 
firfl  puffed  over  the  Rhine,  it  happened  that  Agrippa,  her  grand- 
father, was  the  Roman  general,  who  received  them  as  the  allies 
of  Rome.  In  the  prefent  jundure,  when  the  new  colony  was 
to  be  fettled,  a fudden  alarm  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
occafioned  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cattians  who  iffued  forth 
from  their  hive  in  queft  of  plunder.  To  check  their  progrefs, 

Lucius  Pomponius  difpatched  a body  of  auxiliary  troops,  com- 
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B o o K pofed  of  the  Vangiones  (c)  and  Nemetsans,  with  a fquadron  of 
'' . ^ light  horle,  to  make  a forced  march,  and,  if  they  could  not  attack 

A.  U.  C.  ^ 

■goj.  " the  front  line  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  The 
50.  ardour  of  the  foldiers  was  not  inferior  to  the  fkill  of  the  general. 
They  formed  two  divifions one  marched  to  the  left,  and  came 
up  with  the  freebooters,  who  had  been  committing  depredations, 
and  lay  funk  in  deep  and  wine.  The  vidtory  was  cheap,  but 
enhanced  by  the  joy  with  which  the  conquering  foldiers  releafed, 
at  the  end  of  forty  years,  fome  of  the  prifoners  who  were  taken 
in  the  maflacre  of  Varus  and  his  legions. 

XXVIII.  The  fecond  divifion,  which  had  marched  to  the 
right,  and  by  a Ihorter  road,  met  with  greater  fuccefs.  The 
Barbarians  ventured  to  give  battle,  and  were  defeated  with  pro- 
digious daughter.  Elate  with  fuccefs,  and  loaded  with  fpoils, 
the  conquerors  marched  back  to  mount  Taunus(^^J,  where 
Pomponius,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  lay  in  w’ait,  expedling 
that  the  Cattians,  prompted  by  a fpirit  of  revenge,  would  return 
to  the  charge.  But  the  Barbarians,  dreading  the  Romans  on 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other,  their  conftant  enemies,  the  Cherufeans, 
fent  a deputation  to  Rome,  with  hodages  to  fecure  a pacidcation. 
Triumphal  honours  were  decreed  to  Pomponius ; but  military 
fame  is  the  lead  part  of  the  edimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
poderity.  He  excelled  in  elegant  compofition,  and  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  general  is  now  eclipfed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

XXIX.  Vannius  (a),  who  had  been  formerly  raifed  by 
Drufus  to  reign  over  the  Suevians,  was,  about  this  time,  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  His  reign,  at  fird,  was  mild  and  popular  j 
but  the  habit  of  commanding  had  corrupted  his  nature.  Pride 
and  arrogance  had  taken  root  in  his  heart.  Domedic  fadions 
confpired  againd  him,  and  the  neighbouring  nations  declared 

open 
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open  hoftillty.  Vibillius,  king  of  the  Hermundurlans,  conduced  ® ® 

the  enterprife.  He  was  joined  by  Vangio  and  Sido,  the  ne-  ' * 

phews  of  Vannius  by  a fifter.  In  this  quarrel  Claudius  was  ^o|. 

determined  not  to  interfere.  Though  often  prelTed  to  take  a so- 
decided  part,  he  obferved  a ftrid;  neutrality,  content  with  pro- 
mifing  the  Suevian  king  a fafe  retreat  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies. In  his  difpatches  to  Publius  Atellius  Hifter,  who  had 
the  command  in  Pannonia,  his  orders  were,  that  the  legion  and 
the  troops  of  -the  province  Ihould  be  held  in  readinefs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  fuccour  the  vanquilhed,  and  repel  the 
incurfions  of  the  Barbarians,  if  they  attempted  to  invade  the 
frontier.  A powerful  confederacy  was  then  actually  formed  by 
* the  nations  of  Germany.  The  Ligians  (h)^  and  other  ftates, 
were  up  in  arms,  attradled  by  the  fame  of  an  opulent  kingdom, 
which  Vannius,  during  a fpace  of  thirty  years,  had  made  ftill 
richer  by  plunder  and  depredations.  To  make  head  againft  the 
forces  combined  againft  him  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Sue- 
vian king.  The  natural  ftrength  of  his  kingdom  confifted  of 
infantry  only  : the  lazigians  (c)^  a people  of  Sarmatia,  fupplied 
him  with  a body  of  horfe.  Notwithftanding  this  reinforcement, 

Vannius  felt  his  inferiority.  He  refolved  to  keep  within  the 
ftrong  holds  and'faftnefles  of  the  country,  and  draw  the  war  into 
a lingering  length. 

XXX.  The  lazigians  were  not  of  a temper  to  endure  the 
flow  operations  of  a fiege.  They  fpread  themfelves,  in  their 
defultory  manner,  round  the  country,  and  by  their  raflinefs 
brought  on  a general  engagement.  The  Ligians  and  Hermun- 
durians  fell  in  with  their  roving  parties.  Vannius  was  obliged 
to  fally  out  to  the  aflTiftance  of  his  friends.  He  gave  battle^  and 
was  totally  overthrown.  But  the  praife  of  valom*  could  not  be 
withheld  from  him.  Covered  with  honourable  wounds,  he 
2 efcaped 
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efcaped  to  Ins  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  Danube.  His  partlfans 
followed  him,  and,  with  a proper  allotment  of  lands,  were 
fettled'  in  Pannonia.  The  dominions  of  the  depofed  king  were 
divided  between  his  two  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  both,  from 
that  time,  diftinguiilied  by  their  fidelity  to  Rome.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  their  reign,  they  flourilhed  in  the  affedlions  of  the 
people  ; honoured  by  all,  while  they  ftruggled  for  power ; when 
they  obtained  it,  defpifed  and  hated.  Their  own  mifcondmil; 
Vas,  perhaps,  the  caufe ; perhaps,  the  fickle  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple ; or,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  fervitude, 
there  is  a tendency  to  innovation,  always  difcontented,  fullen, 
and  unquiet. 


XXXI.  Publius  Ostorius  was  appointed  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, in  the  charadler  of  proprsetor.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  province  in  commotion.  A new  commander,  with  an  army 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  the  Barbarians  imagined  would  not 
venture  to  open  a winter  campaign.  Fierce  with  this  idea,  they 
made  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of  the  ftates  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  carried  devaftation  through  the  country.  Oftorius, 
knowing  how  much  depends  on  the  firll;  operations  of  war, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  light  cohorts,  and,  by  rapid 
marches,  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  The  Britons  were  taken 
by  furprife.  All  wdio  refifted  were  put  to  the  fword.  The  fu- 
gitives were  purfued  with  prodigious  flaughter.  The  rout  was 
fo  complete,  that  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  a junction 
of  their  forces  ; but  peace  on  thofe  terms,  the  general  knew, 
would  be  no  better  than  difguifed  hoftility.  The  legions  would 
Hill  be  fubjedt  to  perpetual  alarms  from  a fierce  and  infidious 
enemy.  He  therefore  refolved  to  difarm  all  who  w^ere  fufpedted, 
and,  by  extending  a chain  of  forts  between  the  Nen  and  the 
Severn  ( a j,  to  confine  the  malecontents  between  thofe  two  rivers. 

To 


To‘countera£t  this  defign,  the  Icenians  (b)  took  up  arms  ; a brave 
and  warlike  people,  who,  at  their  own  requeft,  had  lived  in 
friendlhip  with  the  Romans,  and  were,  by  confequence,  im-- 
impaired  by  the  calamities  of  war.  They  formed  a league  with 
the  adjacent  ftates,  and  chofe  their  ground  for  a decifive  acffion. 
The  place  was  inclofed  with  a rampart  thrown  up  with  fod, 
leaving  an  entrance  in  one  part  only,  and  that  fo  difficult  of 
accefs,  that  the  Roman  cavalry  would  not  be  able  to  force  their 
way.  Oftorius  refolved  to  ftorm  the  place.  Though  unfup'- 
ported  by  the  legions,. he  relied  on  the  valour  of  the  allied  forces^ 
and,  having  formed  his  difpoiition  for  the  attack,  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  difmount,  and  ad;  with  the  foot  foldiers.  The  fignal 
being  given,  the  affault  began,  and  the  rampart  was  carried  by 
affault.  The  Britons,,  inclofed  by  their  own  fortifications,  and 
preffed  on  every  fide,  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confulion. 
Yet  even  in  that  diftrefs,  confcious  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and 
feeing  no  way  to  efcape,  they  fought  to  the  laft,  and  gave  fignal 
proofs  of  heroic  bravery.  In  this  engagement  Marcus  Oftorius,. 
the  generaf  s fon,  faved  the  life  of  a Roman,  and  obtained  the 
civic  crown. 

XXXII.  The  defeat  of  the  Icenians  drew  after  It  Important 
confequences.  The  neighbouring  nations,  no  longer  balancing 
between  peace  and  war,  laid  down  their  arms.  Oftorius  led  his 
army  againft  the  Cangians  (a)^  and  laid  wafte  their  country. 
The  foldiers  carried  off  a confiGerabie  booty,  the  enemy  never 
daring  to  make  head  againft  them.  Wherever  they  attempted  to 
annoy  the  aniiy  by  ludden  fkirmifhes,  they  paid  for  their  rafti- 
nefs.  I’he  fea,.that  lies  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  within 
a ffiort  march,  when  Oftorius  received  intelligence  of  an  infur- 
redtion  among  the  Brigantes j.  The  news  obliged  him  to 
return  with  expedition.  Till  every  thing  was  feciu'ed  in  his- 
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rear,  it  was  his  maxim  not  to  pufh  on  his  conquefts.  The  Brl- 
gantcs  were  Toon  reduced  to  fubjedlion.  Such  as  refifted  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  a free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  reft.  The 
Silures  (c)  were  not  fo  eafily  quelled  : neither  lenity  nor  rigorous 
meafures  could  induce  them  to  fubmit.  To  bridle  the  infolence 
of  that  warlike  race,  Oftorius  judged  it  expedient  to  forrh  a camp 
for  the  legions  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  For  this  purpofe 
a colony,  fupported  by  a ftrong  body  of  veterans,  was  ftationed 
at  Camalodunum  (VJ,  on  the  lands  conquered  from  the  enemy. 
From  this  meafure  a twofold  effeeft  was  expefted : the  garrifon 
would  be  able  to  overawe  the  infurgents,  and  give  to  the  allied 
ftates  a Ipecimen  of  law  and  civil  policy. 

XXXIII.  These  arrangements  fettled,  Oftorius  marched 
againft  the  Silures.  To  their  natural  ferocity  that  people  added 
the  courage  which  they  now  derived  from  the  prefence  of  Ca- 
radlacus  (a).  Renowned  for  his  valour,  and  for  various  turns 
of  good  and  evil  fortune,  that  heroic  chief  had  fpread  his  fame 
through  the  ifland.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  fkill 
in  rdl  the  wiles  and  ftratagems  of  favage  warfare,  gave  him  many 
advantages  ; but  he  could  not  hope  with  inferior  numbers  to 
make  a ftand  againft  a well-difciplined  army.  He  therefore 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Ordovicians  Having  there 
drawn  to  his  ftandard  all  who  confidered  peace  with  Rome  as 
another  name  for  flavery,  he  determined  to  try  the  iflue  of  a 
battle.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  a fpot  (c)  where  the  approach 
and  the  retreat  were  difficult  to  the  enemy,  and  to  himfelf  every 
way  advantageous.  He  took  poft  in  a fituation  defended  by 
fteep  and  craggy  hills.  In  fome  places  where  the  mountains 
opened,  and  the  acclivity  afforded  an  eafy  afeent,  he  fortified  the 
fpot  with  mafly  ftones,  heaped  together  in  the  form  of  a rampart. 
A river,  with  fords  and  fhallows  of  uncertain  depth,  wafhed  the 
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extremity  of  the  plain.  On  the  outfide  of  hi$  fortifications,  a vafi;  ^ ^ 

body  of  troops  fheweu  themfelves  in  force,  and  in  order  of  — v — ' 

^ A.  U.  C. 

battle. 

A.  P. 
io. 

XXXIV.  The  chieftains  of  the  various  nations  were  bufy  in 
every  quarter.  They  rufhed  along  the  ranks  ; they  exhorted  their 
men ; they  roufed  the  timid  ; they  confirmed  the  brave  j and, 
by  hopes,  by  promifes,  by  every  generous  motive,  inflamed  the 
ardour  of  their  troops.  Cara£Iacus  was  feen  in  every  part  of  the 
field  ; he  darted  along  the  lines ; he  exclaimed  aloud,  “ This 
“ day,  my  fellow-warriors,  this  very  day  decides  the  fate  of  Bri- 
“ tain.  The  zera  of  liberty,  or  eternal  bondage,  begins  from  this 
“ hour.  Remember  your  brave  and  warlike  anceftors,  who  met 
“ Julius  Caefar  in  open  combat,  and  chafed  him  from  the  coaft  of 
“ Britain.  They  were  the  men  who  freed  their  country  from  a 
“ foreign  yoke  ; who  delivered  the  land  from  taxations,  impofed 
“ at  the  will  of  a mailer  ; who  baniflied  from  your  fight  the  fafces 
“ and  the  Roman  axes ; and,  above  all,  who  refcued  your  wives 
“ and  daughters  from  violation.”  The  foldiers  received  this 
fpeech  with  Hiouts  of  applaufe.  With  a fpirlt  of  enthufiallic  va- 
lour, each  individual  bound  himfelf  by  the  form  of  oath  peculiar 
|o  his  nation,  to  brave  every  danger,  and  prefer  death  to  flavery. 

XXXV.  The  intrepid  countenance  of  tlie  Britons,  and  the 
fpirit  that  animated  their  whole  army,  llruck  Ofiorius  with  allo- 
nilhment.  He  faw  a n\Qi'(a)  to  be  palfed  ; a pallfade  to  be 
forced  ; a fleep  hill  to  be  furmounted ; and  the  fcveral  polls  de- 
fended by  a prodigious  multitude.  The  foldiers,  not withllan ding, 
burned  with  impatience  for  the  onfet.  All  things  give  wav  to 
valour,  was  the  general  cry.  The  tribunes  and  other  olTicers  fe- 
conded  the  ardour  of  the  men.  Ollorius  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
and  having  marked  where  the  defiles  v/ere  impenetrable,  or  cafy 
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of  approacli,  gave  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  The  river  was  paflecl 
with  little  difficulty.  The  Romans  advanced  to  the  parapet. 
The  ftruggle  there  was  obftinate,  and,  as  long  as  it  was  fought 
with  miffive  weapons,  the  Britons  had  the  advantage.  Oftorius 
ordered  his  men  to  advance  under  a military  Ihell,  and  level  the 
pile  of  ftones,  that  ferved  as  a fence  to  the  enemy.  A clofe  en- 
gagement followed.  The  Britons  abandoned  their  ranks,  and  fled 
with  precipitation  to  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The  Romans  pur- 
fued  with  eagernefs.  Not  only  the  light  troops,  but  even  the  le- 
gionary foldiers,  forced  their  way  to  the  fummit  of  the  hills,  under 
a heavy  ffiower  of  darts.  The  Britons,  having  neither  breaft- 
plates  nor  helmets,  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  conflict.  The 
legions,  fword  in  hand,  or  with  their  javelins,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore them.  The  auxiliaries,  with  their  fpears  and  fabres,  made 
prodigious  havoc.  The  vidtory  was  decifive.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Caradacus  were  taken  prifoners,.  His  brother  fur^ 
rendered  at  difcretion. 

XXXVI.  Caractacus  fled  for  protedfion  to  Cartifmandua, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But  adverflty  has  no  friends.  By  that 
princefs  he  was  loaded  v/ith  irons,  and  delivered  up  to  the  con- 
queror. I“Ie  had  waged  war  with  the  Romans  during  the  laft. 
nine  years  (a).  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  his  native  ifland  ; 
it  palled  into  the  provinces,,  and  fpread  all  over  Italy.  Curiofity 
was  eager  to  behold  the  heroic  chieftain,  who,  for  fuch  a length* 
of  time,  made  head  againfl;  a great  and  powerful  empire.  Even 
at  Rome  the  name  of  Caradlacus  was  in  high  celebrity.  The 
emperor,  willing  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  conqueft,  bellowed 
the  highell  praife  on  the  valour  of  the  vanquilhed  king.  He 
alTembled  the  people  to  behold  a fpedtacle  worthy  of  their  view.. 
In  the  field  before  the  camp  the  prsetorian  bands  were  drawn  up> 

under* 
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under  arms.  The  followers  of  the  Britlfh  chief  walked  in  pro- 
ceffion.  The  militaiy  accoutrements,  the  harnefs  and  rich  collars, 
w^hich  he  had  gained  in  various  battles,  were  difplayed  with  pomp. 
The  wife  of  Caradlacus,  his  daughter,  and  his  brother,  follov/ed 
next : he  himfelf  clofed  the  melancholy  train.  The  reft  of  the 
prifoners,  ftruck  with  terror,  defcended  to  mean  and  abje£t  fuppli- 
cations.  Cara<ftacus  alone  was  fuperior  to  misfortune.  With  a 
countenance  ftill  unaltered,  not  a fymptom  of  fear  appearing,  no 
forrow,  no  condefcenfion,  he  behaved  with  dignity  even  in  ruin. 
Being  placed  before  the  tribunal,  he  delivered  himfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; 

XXXVII.  “ If  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  and  the  fplendour  of 
“ exalted  ftation,  I had  united  the  virtues  of  moderation,  Rome 
had  beheld  me,  not  in  captivity,  but  a royal  vlfitor,  and  a friend. 
“ The  alliance  of  a prince,  defcended  from  an  ilIi{ftrious  line  of 
“ anceftors  ; a prince,  whofe  fway  extended  over  many  nations, 
■“  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  your  choice.  A reverfe  of 
“ fortune  is  now  the  lot  of  Cara£lacus.  The  event  to  you  is  glo- 
“ rious,  and  to  me  humiliating.  I had  arms,  and  men,  and 
“ horfes ; I had  wealth  in'  abundance : can  you  wonder  that  I 
“ was  unwilling  to  lofe  them  ? The  ambition  of  Rome  afpires  to 
“ univerfal  dominion  : and  muft  mankind,  by  confequence,  ftretch 
“ their  necks  to  the  yoke  ? I ftood  at  bay  for  years  : had  I adled 
•“  otherwife,  where,  on  your  part,  had  been  the  glory  of  con- 
“ queft,  and  w^here,  on  mine,  the  honour  of  a brave  reliftance  ? I 
am  now  in  your  power  ; if  you  are  bent  on  vengeance,  execute 
“ your  purpofe  ; the  bloody  fcene  will  foon  be  over,  and  the 
“ name  of  Caradacus  will  fmk  into  oblivion.  Preferve  my  life, 

“ and  I fliall  be,  to  late  pofterlty,  a monument  of  Roman  cle- 
■“  mency.”*  Claudius  granted  him  a free  pardon,  and  the  fame  to 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  brother.  Releafed  from  their  fet- 
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ters,  they  advanced  to  another  tribunal  near  at  hand,  where 
Agrippina  fhewed  herfelf  in  ftate.  They  returned  thanks  to  her, 
and  paid  their  veneration  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  they  had  before  ad- 
drefled  to  the  emperor.  The  fight  was  altogether  new.  A wo- 
man, ftationed  amidft  the  enfigns  and  the  armies  of  Rome,  pre- 
fented  a fpeflacle  unknown  to  the  old  republic  : but  in  an  empire, 
acquired  by  the  valour  of  her  anceftors,  Agrippina  claimed  an 
equal  fhare« 


XXXVIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate,  the  vitfloiy 
over  Carad;acus  was  mentioned  with  the  higheft  applaufe,  as 
an  event  no  way  inferior  to  what  had  been  feen  in  ancient  times, 
when  Publius  Scipio  brought  Syphax  in  chains  to  Rome ; when 
Lucius  Paulus  led  Perfes  in  captivity  ; and  when  other  com- 
manders exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  kings  and  princes  at  their 
chariot  wheels.  Triumphal  ornaments  were  decreed  to  Oftorius. 
That  officer  had  hitherto  feen  his  operations  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  began  foon  after  to  experience  the  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune. Perhaps  the  war,  by  the  overthrow  of  Carad;acus,  was 
thought  to  be  at  an  end,  and,  in  that  perfuafion,  military  difcipline 
was  relaxed  ; perhaps  the  enemy,  enraged  by  the  lofs  of  that  gal- 
lant chief,  fought  with  inflamed  refentment.  A camp  had  been 
formed  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and  a chain  of  forts  was  to  be 
created.  The  Britons  in  a body  furrounded  the  officer  who  com- 
manded  tlie  legionary  cohorts,  and,  if  fuccours  had  not  arrived  in 
time  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  the  whole  corps  had  been 
cut  to  pieces.  The  prsefed;  of  the  camp,  with  eight  centurions 
and  the  braveft  of  the  foldiers,  were  killed  on  the  fpot.  A forag- 
ing party,  and  the  detachment  fent  to  fupport  them,  were  foon 
after  attacked,  and  put  to  the  rout. 

♦ 

XXXIX.  OsTORius,  on  the  firft  alarm,  ordered  the  light 
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armed  cohorts  to  advance  againft  the  enemy.  That  reinforcement 
was  infufficient,  till  the  legionary  foldiers  marched  to  their  fup|)ort. 
The  battle  was  renewed,  at  firft  on  equal  terms,  but,  in  the  end,  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  Britons.  But  their  lofs  was  inconfiderable. 
The  approach  of  night  prevented  a purfuit.  From  that  time  the 
Britons  kept  up  a conftant  alarm.  Frequent  battles,  or  rather 
fkirmilhes,  were  fought  with  their  detached  parties,  roving  in 
quell  of  plunder.  They  met  in  fudden  encounters,  as  chance  di- 
reded,  or  valour  prompted  ; in  the  fens,  in  the  woods,  in  the  nar- 
row defiles  ; the  men,  on  fome  occafions,  led  on  by  their  chiefs, 
and  frequently  without  their  knowledge,  as  refentment,  or  the 
love  of  booty,  happened  to  incite  their  fury.  Of  all  the  Britons, 
the  Silures  were  the  moll  determined.  I'hey  fought  with  oblli- 
nacy,  with  inveterate  hatred.  It  feems  the  Roman  general  had 
declared,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Silures  mull  be  extirpated, 
like  that  of  the  Sigambrians,  formerly  driven  out  of  Germany,  and 
tranfplanted  into  Gaul.  That  exprelfion  reached  the  Silures,  and 
roufed  their  fiercell  paffions.  Two  auxiliary  cohorts,  whom  the 
avarice  of  their  officers  fent  in  quell  of  plunder,  were  intercepted 
by  that  ferocious  people,  and  all  made  prifoners.  A fair  dillri- 
Inition  of  the  fpoils  and  the  captives  drew  the  neighbouring  Hates 
into  the  confederacy.  Ollorlus,  at  this  time,  was  worn  out  with 
anxiety.  He  funk  under  the  fatigue,  and  expired,  to  the  great 
ioy  of  the  Britons,  who  faw  a great  and  able  commander,  not,  in- 
deed, flain  in  battle,  but  overcome  by  the  war. 
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XL.  The  death  of  OHorius  being  known  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror, aware  that  a province  of  fo  much  importance  ought  not  to 
remain  without  a governor,  fent  Aulus  Didius  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  That  officer  fet  out  with  all  poffible  expedition; 
but  on  his  arrival  found  the  illand  in  a Hate  of  dillradion.  The 
legion  under  Manlius  Valens  had  rilked  a battle,  and  fulfered  a 
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defeat.  In  order  to  imprefs  with  terror  the  new  comnftander,  the 
Britons  took  care  to  fweil  the  fame  of  their  vidtory.  Didius,  on 
his  part,  was  willing  to  magnify  the  lofs.  The  merit  of  the  ge- 
neral, he  knew,  would  rife  in  proportion  to  the  danger  fur- 
mounted  ; and  if  he  failed,  the  difficulty  would  be  an  apology  for 
his  condudt.  In  the  defeat  of  Valens,  it  was  the  nation  of  the 
Sllures  that  flruck  the  blow.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  they  con- 
tinued their  praedatory  war,  till  the  arrival  of  Didius  checked 
their  operations.  In  this  jundlure  Venufius  was  the  Britifh  chief- 
tain ; a man,  as  already  mentioned,  born  in  the  city  of  the  Ju- 
gantes,  and,  fmce  the  lofs  of  Caradlacus,  the  firft  in  fame  for  va- 
lour and  military  experience.  He  had  married  Cartifmandua,  the 
queen  of  the  Brigantes ; and  while  they  lived  on  good  terms,  his 
fidelity  to  Rome  remained  inviolate.  Being  afterwards  driven 
from  her  throne  and  bed,  he  purfued  his  revenge  by  open  hofti- 
Jities,  and  even  dared  to  wage  war  againft  the  Romans. 


The  quarrel  was  at  firft  a civil  war  amongft  themfelves.  Car- 
tifmandua contrived  to  feize,  by  ftratagem,  the  brother  of  Venu- 
fius, with  the  reft  of  his  kindred.  The  Britons  by  that  event  were 
fired  with  indignation.  They  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a female  go- 
vernment (a),  and,  with  the, flower  of  their  youth,  attacked  Car- 
tifmandua in  the  heart  of  her  territories.  The  infurredlion  was 
forefeen,  and  a detachment  from  the  cohorts  was  fent  in  time  to 
counteradf  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  An  engagement  followed, 
at  firft  with  doubtful  fuccefs;  but  after  a ftruggle,  victory  inclined 
to  the  fide  of  the  Romans.  In  another  part  of  the  country,  the 
legion  under  the  command  of  Cefius  Nafica  fought  with  equal 
fuccefs.  Didius  did  not  expofe  his  perfon  in  any  of  thefe  engage- 
ments. Impaired  by  years,  and  loaded  with  accumulated  honours, 
he  was  content  to  adt  by  his  inferior  officers;  and  while  the  enemy 
was  kept  in  check,  the  honour  of  doing  it  was  not  his  paffion. 
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TKefe  tranfa£lions,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of  different  ® ^ ^ K 

years,  under  the  condud:  of  Oftorius  and  Didius,  are  here  related  ^ ^ * 

in  one  connedled  feries,  to  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narra-  ’soi. 
tion.  I now  return  to  the  order  of  time.  s°- ' 

XLI,  In  the  fifth  confiilfliip  of  Claudius,  and  the  firfi;  of  his  -a- u.  c. 
colleague,  Servius  Cornelius  Orphitus,  the  manly  gown  was  af- 
figned  to  Nero,  before  his  time,  that,  though  ftill  under  age,  he 
might  appear  qualified  to  take  upon  him  a fhare  in  public  bulinefs. 

The  fenate,  in  a fit  of  adulation,  refolved  that  the  young  prince 
fhould  be  declared  capable  of  the  confulfiiip  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  be  confidered,  in  the  mean  time,  as  conful  eledl,  with  procon- 
fular  authority  out  of  the  city,  and  the  additional  title  of  prince  of 
the  Roman  youth.  Claudius  not  only  alfented  to  thofe  flattering 
decrees,  but,  in  the  name  of  Nero,  gave  a largefs  to  the  people,  and 
a donative  to  the  army.  To  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  people, 
the  Circenfian  games  were  likewife  exhibited.  During  that  fpec- 
tacle,  Britannicus  and  Nero  paffed  in  review ; the  former  clad  in 
the  prsetexta,  or  the  drefs  of  his  boyifh  days  j the  latter,  with  the 
triurnphal  ornaments  of  a Roman  general.  So  glaring  a differ- 
ence ftruck  the  fpedators,  as  a certain  prelude  of  their  future  for- 
tunes. Among  the  centurions  and  tribunes  there  were  men  of 
principle,  who  beheld  the  cafe  of  Britannicus  with  an  eye  of  com- 
paffion.  All  fuch  were  removed  from  court ; fome  under  pre- 
tence of  advancing  them  to  higher  offices,  and  the  reft  for  plau- 
fible  reafons.  The  policy  was  extended  even  to  the  freedmen. 

In  that  clafs,  whoever  was  found  to  be  above  corruption,  was  dif- 
miffed  from  his  place. 

The  two  young  princes  met  by  accident.  Nero  fainted  Britan- 
nicus by  name,  and  in  return  was  familiarly  called  Domitius.. 
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» 1 peror  with  her  complaint : “ Contempt,”  flie  faid,  “ was  thrown  . 

804.  ’ “ on  the  adoption  of  Nero  ; what  the  fenate  decreed,  and  the  voice 
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51/  “ of  the  people  ratified,  was  repealed  with  contumacy  in  the  very 

“ palace.  If  the  men,  who  taught  thofe  dangerous  ieflons,  were 
“ not  reprefl'ed,  the  mifchief  would  increafe,  and,  perhaps,  prove 
“ fatal  to  the  commonwealth.”  Claudius  was  eafily  alarmed. 
He  confidered  what  ,was  no  more  than  bare  furmife,  as  a crime 
then  actually  committed,  and,  accordingly,  either  fent  into  banifh- 
mcnt,  or  put  to  death  the  beft  and  ableft  of  his  fon’s  tutors.  New 
men  were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  prince’s  education,  and  the 
choice  was  left  to  the  ftepmother. 

XLII.  Agrippina  had  ftill  greater  objeds  in  view,  but  Lu- 
fius  Geta  and  Rufius  Crifpinus  were  firfl;  to  be  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  prstorian  bands.  They  were  both  under  obli- 
gations to  MelTalina,  and,  by  fentiment,  attached  to  her  children. 
Men  of  their  dirpofitlon  might  obftrud  her  meafures.  She  repre- 
fented  to  the  emperor,  that,  under  two  rival  commanders,  the  foi- 
diers  would  be  divided  into  fadions  ; but  if  that  important  office 
centered  in  one  perfon,  all  would  ad  with  a principle  of  union, 
and  llrid  attention  to  military  difcipline.  Claudius  concurred  in 
the  fame  opinion.  The  command  was  given  to  Afranius  Burrhus ; 
an  officer  of  great  experience  and  a warlike  charader,  but  dii- 
•pofed  to  remember  the  friend  that  raifed  liim  to  that  elevation. 
Having  fiicceeded  inthefe  arrangements,  Agrippina  thought  it  time 
to  ad  without  referve  ; fiie  claimed  a right  to  be  conveyed  in  her 
carriage  to  the  capitol  ; a right,  by  ancient  ufage,  allowed  only  to 
the  facerdotal  order,  the  veftal  virgins,  and  the  fiatues  of  the  gods. 
Being  now  communicated  to  Agrippina,  it  could  not  fail  to  ralfe 
the  veneration  of  the  people  for  a princefs,  in  whom  they  faw  the 

daughter 
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daughter  ( a ),  filler,  wife,  and  mother  of  an  emperor ; a com- 
bination of  illuftrious  titles  never,  before  that  time,  united  in  one 
perfon. 

In  this  jun£lure,  Vitellius,  the  adlive  leader  of  Agrippina’s  fac- 
tion, after  having  flood  high  in  the  efteem  of  Claudius,  was  at  lafl, 
in  an  advanced  age,  involved  in  a profecution,  fet  on  foot  againlt 
him  by  Junius  Lupus,  a member  of  the  fenate.  Such  is  the  inlla- 
bility  of  human  grandeur  ! The  charge  Imported  violated  majefty, 
and  a defign  to  feize  the  reins  of  government.  Claudius  was  willing 
to  liften  to  the  ftoryj  but,  by  the  interpofition  of  Agrippina,  who 
fcorned  to  defcend  to  prayers  and  fuppllcations,  the  blow  recoiled 
upon  the  profecutor.  He  was  interdidled  from  fire  and  water. 
To  ftretch  refentment  further  was  not  the  wifh  of  Vitellius. 
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XLIII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  people  were  kept  in  a 
conftant  alarm  by  a fucceffion  of  portents  and  prodigies.  Birds 
of  evil  omen  infefled  the  capitol ; earthquakes  were  felt ; houfes 
were  laid  in  ruin,  and  while  the  multitude,  in  a general  panic, 
preffed  foiward  to  make  their  efcape,  the  feeble  and  Infirm  w'ere 
trampled  under  foot.  A dearth  of  corn  brought  on  a famine ; 
this  too  was  deemed  a prodigy.  The  people  were  not  content 
to  murmur  their  difcontents ; they  crowded  to  the  tribunal,  and 
gathering  round  the  emperor,  then  fitting  In  judgment,  they 
forced  him  from  his  feat,  and  pufiied  him  to  the  extremity  of  the 
forum.  The  guards  came  to  his  affiftance,  and  Claudius  made 
his  way  througli  the  crowd.  Fifteen  days  fubfillence  was  the 
moll  that  Rome  had  then  In  ftore.  The  winter,  providentially, 
was  mild  and  favourable  to  navigation  : diftrefs  and  mifery  mull, 
othcrwlfe,  have  been  the  confequcnce.  In  former  times  the  cafe 
was  very  different.  Italy  was  the  granary  that  fiipplied  foreign 
markets.  Even  at  this  hour,  the  prolific  vigour  of  the  foil  is  not 
VoL.  II.  M 
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worn  out ; but  to  depend  on  Egypt  and  Africa  is  the  prevailing 
fyftem.  The  lives  of  the  people  are,  by  choice,  committed  to 
the  caprice  of  winds  and  waves. 

XLIV.  In  the  fame  year  the  flame  of  war  broke  out  between 
the  Armenians  and  Iberians.  The  Romans  and  the  Parthians 
were,  by  confequence,  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  fceptre  of 
Parthia  was  at  that  time  fwayed  by  Vologefes,  with  the  confent  of 
his  brothers,  though  his  mother,  by  birth  a Greek,  was  no  higher 
than  a concubine.  Pharafmanes  reigned  in  Iberia,  confirmed  on 
his  throne  by  long  pofielfion.  His  brother,  Mithridates,  re- 
ceived the  regal  diadem  of  Armenia  from  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  former  had  a fon  named  Rhadamiftus,  of  a tall  and  graceful 
ftature,  remarkable  for  bodily  vigour,  and  an  underftanding  per- 
fectly trained  in  the  political  fchool  of  his  father.  His  talents 
were  high  in  the  efleemi  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates.  He  faw, 
with  impatience,  the  old  age  of  his  father  protraCted  to  a length  of 
years.  To  difguife  his  ambition  was  no  part  of  his  character.  He 
exprelTed  his  difcontent  In  a manner  that  alarmed  Pharafmanes. 
That  monarch  faw  the  afpiring  genius  of  his  fon ; and,  being  in 
the  decline  of  life,  he  dreaded  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  a young 
man,  who  had  conciliated  to  himfelf  the  affeCtlons  of  the  people. 
To  change  the  tide  of  his  paflTions,  and  find  employment  for  him 
eTfcwhere,  he  held  forth  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  as  a dazzling 
and  inviting  objeCt : he  himfelf,  he  faid,  expelled  the  Parthians, 
and  placed  Mithridates  on  the  throne.  Pharafmanes  added,  that 
it  would  not  be  advifable  to  proceed  with  open  force.  Covert 
ftratagem  might  deceive  Mithridates,  and  enfiire  fuccefs. 

Rhadamiftus  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  his  uncle’s  court,  as 
to  a place  of  fhelter  from  the  difpleafure  of  his  father,  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  a ftep-mother.  He  met  with  a gracious  reception.  Mi- 
thridates 
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thridates  treated  him  as  his  own  fon,  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a 
father.  The  young  prince,  in  the  mean  time,  drew  to  his  inte- 
reft  the  nobility  of  the  country ; and,  while  his  uncle  loaded  him 
with  favours,  he  was  bufy  in  forming  a confpiracy  againfl  the 
crown  and  life  of  his  benefadlor. 
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XLV.  Having  concerted  his  meafures,  he  returned,  under 
colour  of  a family-reconciliation,  to  his  father’s  court.  He  there 
explained  the  progrefs  of  his  treachery,  the  fnares  that  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  necelTity  of  giving  the  hnifliing  blow  by  force  of 
arms.  To  find  oftenfible  reafons  for  open  hoftility,  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  a politic  genius  like  that  of  Pharafmanes.  He  alleged,  that 
in  the  war  between  himfelf  and  the  king  of  the  Albanians,  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Romans,  for  a reinforcement,  w^as  defeated  by  the 
practices  of  Mithridates ; and  an  injury  of  fo  heinous  a nature 
could  not  be  expiated  by  any  thing  lefs  than  the  ruin  of  the  man 
who  did  the  mifchief.  To  this  end,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  his  fon,  who  entered  Armenia  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
army.  An  invafion  fo  unexpeded  filled  Mithridates  with  confterna- 
tion.  He  fled  the  field,  and,  leaving  the  enemy  in  poffeifion  of  his 
camp,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fort  of  Corneas  (a)\  place  ftrong 
by  nature,  and  defended  by  a Roman  garrifon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Caclius  Pollio,  the  prsefed,  and  Cafperius,  a centurion. 
The  machinations  of  a fiege,  and  the  ufe  of  warlike  engines,  are 
things  unknown  to  favage  nations  : the  Romans  have  reduced  that 
branch  of  the  military  art  to  a regular  fyftem.  Rhadamiftus  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  works  by  alTault,  but  without  effedl,  and 
with  confiderable  lofs.  He  formed  a blockade,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  his  approaches  to  the  avarice  of  the  governor.  By 
bribes  and  prefents  he  bargained  with  that  officer  to  betray  his 
truft.  The  centurion  protefted  againfl:  fo  foul  a treachery,  de- 
claring, in  a tone  of  firmnefs,  that  he  would  neither  agree  to  give 
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Up  a confederate  prince,  nor  to  barter  away  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia, which  had  been  affigned  to  Mithridates  by  the  Roman 
people. 


PoIIio,  the  commander  In  chief,  affected  to  dread  the  fuperior 
force  of  the  enemy ; and  Rhadamiftus,  pleading  the  orders  of 
his  father,  ftill  urged  on  the  fiege.  In  this  diftrefs,  Cafpeiius,  the 
centurion,  ftipulated  a ceffation  of  anns,  and  left  the  garrifon,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  Pharafmanes,  and  deter  him  from 
profecuting  the  war.  If  his  endeavours  failed,  he  refolved  to 
proceed  .with  expedition  to  Ummidlus  Quadratus,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  in  order  to  make  that  governor  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 


XL VI.  The  centurion  liad  no  fooner  left  the  place,  than  Pol- 
IIo  felt  himfelf  at  liberty  to  adl  without  controul.  He  advifed 
Mithridates  to  compromife  the  quarrel,  and  end  the  war  by  a re- 
gular treaty.  He  urged  the  ties  of  natural  affection  between 
brothers,  and  the  rights  of  fenlority,  which  preponderated  in  fa- 
vour of  Pharafmanes.  He  added,  that  “ Mithridates  was,  in 
“ fadf,  the  fon-in-law  of  his  brother,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
“ uncle,  and  father-in-law  to  Rhadamiftus.  The  Iberians  were 
“ fuperior  in  number,  and  yet  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of  pa- 
“ ciheation.  The  perfidy  of  the  Armenians  was  become  prover- 
“ bial.  Pent  up  in  a^fortrefs,  ill  fupplied  with  provifions,  he 
“ could  not  hope  to  hold  out  much  longer.  In  that  diftrefs, 
“ what  room  was  left  for  deliberation  ? Peace,  on  reafonable 
“ terms,  was  preferable  to  a deftrudlive  war.” 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by  Carllus  Polllo ; but  Mi- 
thridates fufpeefted  the  coiinfels  of  a man,  who  had  feduced  one 
of  the  royal  concubines,  and  ihewn  himfelf  a venal  tool,  ready  at 
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the  beck  of  the  higheft  bidder,  to  commit  any  crime  however  ^ ^ P 
atrocious.  Meanwhile,  Cafperius  reached  the  court  of  Pharaf-  *• . »' 
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manes.  He  expoftulated  with  that  monarch,  and  prefTcd  him  to  ’^04. 

raife  the  fiege.  The  politic  king  amufed  the  centurion  with  51- 
plaufible  anfwers.  He  talked  in  equivocal  terms,  and  drew  the 
bufinefs  into  a negociation,  while  his  fecret  difpatches  urged 
Rhadamiftus,  by  any  means,  and  without  delay,  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  place.  Pollio  raifed  the  price  of  his  treachery,  and 
Rhadamdllus  complied  with  his  terms.  In  confequence  of  their 
bargain,  the  governor,  by  corrupt  practices,  contrived  to  make 
the  foldiers  demand  a capitulation,  and,  if  not  granted,  to  threaten 
one  and  all  to  abandon  the  place.  Mithridates,  in  that  extre- 
mity, fixed  the  time  and  place  for  a congrefs,  and  went  out  of  the 
garrifon. 

XL  VII.  Rh  AD  A MI  ST  us  advanced  to  meet  him.  lie  rullied  to 
the  king’s  embrace ; he  offered  every  mark  of  duty  and  refpcd 
to  his  uncle  and  his  father-in-law  ; and,  by  a folemn  oath,  alTnrcd 
liim  that  he  would  not  at  any  time  employ  either  fword  or 
poifon  againft  his  life.  He  decoyed  Mithridates  into  a neigh- 
bouring wood,  where  he  faid  a facrifice  was  prepared,  to  ratifv 
.the  treaty  in  the  prefence  of  the  gods..  Among  the  eaftern  kings, 
whenever  they  enter  into  mutual  engagements,  a peculiar  cuffom 
prevails : tiie  contrading  parties  take  each  other  by  the  right 
hand,  and  with  a ligature  bind  their  thumbs  together,,  till  the 
blood  is  forced  to  the  extremities,  and  with  a flight  pundlure 
finds  a vent.  As  it  gulhes  forth,  the  kings  apply  their  mouths 
to  the  orifice,  and  fuck  each  other’s  blood.  The  treaty,  iit  this 
manner,  receives  the  higheff  fandion,  ligned,  as  it  were,  witli 
the  blood  of  the  parties.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  perfon, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  tie  the  knot,  pretending  to  have  made  a 
falfe  ffep,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mithridates,  and  laying  hold  of  liis 
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B K knees,  brought  him  to  the  ground.  A crowd  rufhed  in  and 
V ^ bound  the  proftrate  king  with  fetters.  A chain  was  faftened  to 
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804.  * his  foot,  and  in  that  condition  (efteemed  by  thofe  nations  the 
SI-  Iiighefl:  difgrace)  he  was  dragged  along  with  brutal  violence. 

The  populace,  refenting  the  grievances  which  they  had  fuffered 
under  an  oppreffive  and  defpotic  reign,  infulted  him  with  vulgar 
fcurrilitv,  and  even  with  blows.  Thinking  men  beheld  the  fad 
rcverfe  witli  compaflion.  The  wife  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
followed  with  her  children,  and  filled  the  place  with  fhrieks  and 
lamentations.  They  were  all  fecured  in  covered  carriages,  apart 
from  each  other,  till  the  pleafure  of  Pharafmanes  fhould  be 
known.  Luft  of  power  was-  the  paflion  of  that  prince.  For  a 
brother  and  a daughter  not  one  tender  fentiment  remained.  He 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death  ; but,  though  inured  to  crimes, 
not  in  his  fight.  Rhadamiflus  obferved  his  oath  with  a pious 
fraud,  that  added  to  his  guilt.  He  had  bound  himfelf  not  to  ufe 
either  fword  or  poifon ; but  he  fmothered  his  uncle  under  a load 
of  clothes,  and  by  that  evafion  fatisfied  the  religion  of  a murderer. 
The  children  of  the  unhappy  monarch  bewailed  the  lofs  of  their 
father,  and,  for  that  crime,  were  maflacred. 

XL VIII.  This  ail  of  treachery,  and  the  murders  that  fol- 
lowed it,  were  foon  made  known  to  Quadratus.  He  called  a 
council  of  war,  and,  after  ftating  that  the  enemies  of  the  de- 
ceafed  king  were  in  poflelTion  of  his  dominions,  the  point  which 
he  fubmitted  to  confideration  was,  Whether,  in  that  conjumfture, 
vindidive  meafures  were  advifable.  Few  at  the  meeting  retained 
a fenfe  of  public  honour.  Maxims  of  policy  and  felf-intereft 
weighed  with  the  majority.  “ The  guilt,”  they  faid,  “ of 
“ foreign  nations  gave  a folid  advantage  to  the  empire,  and  for 
“ that  reafon  ought  to  be  a fource  of  joy.  To  foment  divifions 
“ among  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  the  trueft  wifdom  j and, 
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with  that  view,  the  crown  of  Armenia  had  been  often,  with  BOOK 
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“ a fhow  of  generofity,  dealt  out  by  the  emperor  as  the  fpecial 
“ gift  of  the  Roman  people.  Let  Rhadamiftus  hold  his  ill-  804. 

“ gotten  power;  he  will  hold  it  with  infamy,  and  the  execration  51.’ 

“ of  mankind  : while  he  owes  his  elevation  to  his  crimes,  he 
“ will  effectually  ferve  the  interefts  of  Rome.”  This  reafoning 
prevailed.  The  council,  however,  wifhed  to  fave  appearances. 

That  they  might  not  be  thought  to  countenance  a foul  tranf- 
aCtion,  which  might  afterwards  provoke  the  emperor  to  ifllie 
contrary  orders,  it  was  agreed  to  fend  difpatches  to  Pharafmanes, 
requiring  him  forthwith  to  evacuate  Armenia,  and  recall  his 
fon. 

XLIX.  In  that  juncture  Julius  Pelignus,  with  the  title  of 
procurator,  commanded  in  Cappadocia ; a man,  whom  all  orders 
of  the  people  beheld  with  contempt  and  derilion.  The  de- 
formity of  his  perfon  excited  ridicule,  and  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  correfponded  with,  his  outward  figure.  He  had  lived, 
notwithftanding,  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  Claudius,  at  the 
time  when  that  prince,  as  yet  a private  man,  paffed  the  hours  of 
a ftupid  and  liftlefs  life  in  the  company  of  buffoons.  Pelignus,  in  a 
fit  of  vain-glory,  undertook  to  recover  Armenia.  Having  drawn 
together  the  auxiliaries  of  the  province,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  and,  in  his  route,  plundered  the  allies,-  as  if  the  war 
was  with  them,,  inftead  of  the  Iberians.  Haraffed  by  the 
hidden  incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  and  deferted  by  his  follow- 
ers, he  was  left  without  refource.  In  that  difirefs,  he  fled  to 
Rhadamiftus.  Bribery  foon  purchafed  a man  of  his  defeription.. 

He  advifed  the  prince  to  affume  the  regal  diadem,  and  affifted, 
under  arms,  at  the  coronation,  at  once  the  author  of  the  meafure, 
and  the  foldier  to  fupport  it.  A proceeding  fo  vile  and  infa- 
mous could  not  be  long  unknown  to  the  eaftern  nations.  The 
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character  of  the  Roman  generals  might,  by  confequence,  fmk 
Into  contempt ; and  therefore,  to  wipe  oft'  the  difgrace,  Helvidius 
Prlfcus  was  fent  at  tlie  head  of  a legion,  with  orders  to  a£l  as^ 
exigencies  might  require.  That  officer  preffied  forward  with 
expedition.  He  paifed  mount  Taurus,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  march,  reftored  the  public  tranquillity,  not  fo  much  by  the 
terror  of  his  arms  as  by  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  coun- 
cils. There  was  reafon,  however,  to  fear  that  his  approach 
would  give  jealoufy  to  the  Parthians.  To  avoid  a rupture  with 
that  people,  Helvidius  was  ordered  to  return  with  his  army  into 
Syria. 


L.  \’’oLOGESES  thought  it  a fair  opportunity  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Armeniit  His  anceftors  had  fw’-ayed  the  feeptre  of 
that  country,  and  now  a foreign  invader,  by  guilt  and  treachery, 
ufurped  the  crown.  The  Parthian  king  law  his  own  brotlrer 
Tiridates  deprived  of  powder.  His  pride  could  not  brook  that 
any  part  of  his  family  fliould  be  left  in  that  humble  condition. 
Determined  to  dethrone  the  ufurper,  and  inveft  his  brother 
Tiridates  with  the  regal  diadem,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  army.  The  Iberians,  w^ithout  hazarding  a battle, 
fled  before  the  Parthian  monarch.  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta, 
the  two  principal  cities  of  Armenia,  opened  their  gates  to  the 
invader.  The  inclemency  of  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  want 
of  due  attention  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  an  army, 
brought  on  a famine,  and,  by  confequence,  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
Vologefes  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife.  Armenia 
was  once  more  left  defencelefs.  Rhadamiftys  feized  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  returned  to  his  dominions,  elate  with  pride,  and  fired 
with  refentment  againft  a people  who  had  already  betrayed  him, 
and  wdth  their  national  inconftancy  w'ere  ready  on  the  firfl; 
£)Ccafion  to  repeat  their  treachery.  He  mounted  tlic  throne  j 
6 but 
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but  the  people,  though  inured  to  fervitude,  grew  impatient  of  BOOK 
the  yoke.  They  refolved  to  depofe  the  ufurper,  and  in  a body  ^ ^ 

rufhed  forward,  fword  in  hand,  to  inveft  the  palace.  ’804. 
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LI.  Rhadamistus  was  obliged  to  confult  his  fafety  by 
flight.  He  efcaped  with  his  wife,  and  both  owed  their  lives 
to  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes.  The  queen  was  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy.  Her  dread  of  the  enemy,  confpiring  with  con- 
jugal affeftion,  ferved  to  animate  her  in  the  lirft  hurry  of  their 
flight.  She  bore  the  fatigue  with  wonderful  refolution.  Her 
condition,  however,  was  too  feeble  for  the  violence  of  fo  rapid 
a motion.  Seized  with  pains  in  her  womb,  and  unable  to  hold 
out  longer,  fhe  intreated  her  hufband  to  end  her  mifcry,  and,  by 
an  honourable  death,  prevent  the  infults  of  impending  bondage. 
Rhadamiftus  was  diftraded  by  the  violence  of  contending  paf- 
fjons ; he  clafped  her  in  his  arms  ; he  fupported  her  drooping 
fpirits,  and,  by  every  tender  perfuafion,  exhorted  her  to  per- 
fevere.  Her  virtue  charmed  him,  and  the  idea  of  leaving  her  to 
the  embraces  of  another,  pierced  him  to  the  quick.  In  a fit  of 
defpair  and  love,  he  drew  his  fcymitar,  and,  wnth  a hand  already 
imbrued  in  blood,  wounded  the  idol  of  his  heart.  In  that  con- 
dition he  dragged  her  to  the  margin  of  the  Araxes,  and  dafhed 
her  into  the  river,  that  her  body  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
current,  and  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Having 
thus  difpofed  of  his  wife,  he  fled  towards  Iberia,  and  purfued 
his  way  to  his  father’s  court. 

Meanwhile,  Zenobla  (fo  the  prlncefs  was  named),  floating 
gently  dowm  the  ftream,  Vv^as  feen  by  tlie  Ihepherds  on  tlie 
finooth  furface  of  the  water,  ftruggling  in  diftrefs,  and  ftill  witli 
manifeft  figns  of  life.  The  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  form 
announced  a perfon  of  illufl;rIou§  rank.  They  bound  up  her 
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B 0^0  K wouncL,  and  gave  her  the  phyfic  of  the  held.  Having  foon 
I.  - ^ after  learned  lier  name,  and  the  ftory  of  her  fufferings,  they  con- 
' 804.  ' veyed  her  to  the  city  of  Artaxata.  From  that  place  flie  was 

A.  1).  ^ ^ 

51.  condufled,  at  the  public  expence,  to  the  court  of  Tiridates, 
where  fhe  was  gracioufly  received,  and  treated  with  all  the  marks 
of  royalty. 

■^'805.^'  During  the  confullhip  of  Fauftus  Sylla  and  Salvius 

Otho,  an  accufation  was  fet  on  foot  againft  Furius  Scribonianus. 
He  was  charged  with  having  confulted  the  Chaldseans  about  the 
length  of  the  emperor’s  reign,  and  condemned  to  banifhment. 
Junia  his  mother,  who  had  been  formerly  driven  into  exile,  was 
accufed  of  harbouring  refentment,  and  ftill  feeling  with  indig- 
nation the  feverity  of  her  fate.  Her  hufband  Camillus,  the  fa- 
ther of  Scribonianus,  had  levied  war  in  Dalmatia,  and  obtained 
liis  pardon.  From  that  circumftance,  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
from  a fecond  inftance  of  clemency  to  a difaffedhed  family, 
(Claudius  took  occafion  to  boaft  of  his  moderation.  The  un- 
happy  exile  did  not  long  furvive  his  fentence  ; but  whether  he 
died  by  poifon,  or  a natural  death,  cannot  now  be  known. 
Reports  were  various  at  the  time.  The  aftrologers  and  mathe- 
maticians were  baniflied  out  of  Italy,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate, 
full  of  rigour,  but  ending  in  nothing.  In  a fpeech  to  the  fathers 
Claudius  bellowed  great  commendation  on  fuch  of  the  members 
of  that  affembly  as  abdicated  their  rank  on  account  of  their 
narrow  circumftances.  Some  were  unwilling  to  withdraw  their 
names,  but  they  were  all  degraded  as  obftinate  men,  who  to  their 
poverty  added  pride  and  infolence. 

LIII.  During  thefe  tranfadtions,  a motion  was  made  in  the 
fenate  for  a law  to  inflidl  certain  penalties  on  fuch  women  as 
fnould  difparage  themfelves  by  intermarrying  with  Haves.  The 
5 fenate 
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fenate  decreed,  that  all  who  defcended  to  fo  mean  an  adl,  with-  ® ^ ^ 

out  the  confent  of  the  mafter  of  the  have,  fliould  be  confidered  ' ^ — -* 

as  perfons  who  had  forfeited  their  rank,  and  paifed  into  a ftate  ^05^ 

of  flavery  ; if  the  mafter  confented,  his  approbation  fhould  ope-  s»- 
rate  as  a manumiffion  only.  The  honour  of  this  regulation 
the  emperor  afcribed  to  Pallas,  and  thereupon  Barea  Soranus, 
conful  eledl,  moved,  that  the  author  of  fo  wife  a meafure  fhould 
be  rewarded  with  praetorian  ornaments,  and  a fum  of  fifteen 
million  of  fefterces.  By  way  of  amendment  to  the  motion, 

Cornelius  Scipio  propofed  that  public  thanks  fhould  be  given  to 
a man»  who  derived  his  origin  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Arcadia, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  condefcended  to  be 
clafled  among  the  minifters  of  the  emperor.  Claudius  informed 
the  fenate,  that-  Pallas  •w'as  content  with  honours,  and  felt  no 
ambition  to  emerge  from  his  ftate  of  poverty.  A decree  was- 
engraved  on  brafs  (a)^  exhibiting  to  the  public  eye  a pttneg^Tic 
on  the  moderation  of  a manumitted  (lave,  who  had  amafled  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  million  of  fefterces,  and,  with  that  fum 
in  his  pocket,  could  give  fo  ftriking  an  example  of  ancient  par- 

LIV.  Pallas  had  a brother  known  by  the  name  of  Felix, 
who  had  been  for  fome  time  governor  of  Judsea.  This  man  did 
not  think  it  neceffary  to  prefcribe  any  reftraint  to  his  own  de- 
fires. He  confidered  his  conneiftion  with  the  emperor’s  fa- 
vourite as  a licenfe  for  the  worft  of  crimes.  The  Jews,  it  is 
• true,  with  a fpirit  little  flrort  of  open  rebellion,  had  refilled,  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  to  place  the  ftatue  of  that  emperor  in  the 
temple.  Intelligence  of  his  death  arrived  foon  after ; but  even 
that  event  was  not  fufficient  to  allay  the  ferment.  Future  princes 
might  have  the  fame  ambition,  and  the  dread  of  a fimilar  order 
kept  the  province  in  agitation.  Felix  inflamed  the  difcontents 
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^ people  by  Improper  remedies ; and  Ventidlus  Cumanns, 

— . ^ to  whom  a part  ot  the  province  was  committed,  was  ready  to 

A H.  C • , . 

' 805.  ■ co-operate  in  any  wicked  projed.  The  Galilseans  were  under 

AD  ^ X j 

51.  the  controul  of  Cumanus ; Felix  governed  the  Samaritans. 
Thole  two  nations,  always  fierce  and  turbulent,  were  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  now,  when  they  defpifed  their  governors, 
their  animofity  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury. 

They  waged  a predatoiy  war ; laid  wafte  each  others  lands, 
rufhed  from  their  ambufeade  to  fudden  encounters,  and,  at  times, 
tried  their  fhrength  in  regular  engagements.  The  plunder  of 
the  war  was  given  up  to  their  rapacious  governors,  who,  there- 
fore, connived  at  the  mifehief.  The  diforders  of  the  province 
grew  to  an  alarming  height,  infomuch  that  the  two  governors 
were  forced,  at  laft,  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  in  order  to  quell 
the  tumult.  The  Jews  refilled,  and  numbers  of  the  Roman 
foldiers  v/ere  mafiacred  in  the  fray.  Quadratus,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  faw  the  danger  of  an  impending  war,  and,  to 
reflore  the  public  tranquillity,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 
The  infurgents,  who  rofe  in  arms  againft  the  Roman  foldiers,. 
were  punilhed  with  death.  That  meafure  was  foon  decided  j 
but  the  condudl  of  Felix  and  Cumanus  held  the  general  in  fuf* 
penfe.  Claudius,  duly  apprifed  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  caufes 
from  which  it  fprung,  fent  a commiffion  directing  an  inquiry,, 
with  power  to  try  and  pronounce  judgment  on  the  two  pro- 
vincial minillers.  To  make  an  end  of  all  difficulties,  Quadratus 
placed  Felix  on  the  tribunal  among  the  judges,  and,  by  that 
meafure,  Iheltered  him  from  his  enemies.  Cumanus  was  found 
guilty  of  the  crimes  committed  by  both,  and  in  this  manner  the 
peace  of  the  province  was  reftored. 

LV.  Cilicia  was  foon  after  thrown  into  convulfions.  The 

peafants 
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peafants  of  that  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Clitasans  (a)^ 
a wild  and  favage  race,  inured  to  plunder  and  fudden  commo- 
tions, alfembled  under  Trofobor,  a warlike  chief,  and  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  fummit  of  a mountain,  deep,  craggy,  and  al- 
moft  inaccelTible.  From  their  faftnelTes  they  came  rufhing  down 
on  the  plain,  and,  ftretching  along  the  coaft,  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  They  plundered  the  people,  robbed  the  mer- 
chants, and  utterly  ruined  navigation  and  commerce.  They 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  difperfed  a body  bf 
horfe,  fent  from  Syria,  under  Curtius  Severus,  to  the  relief  of 
the  place.  With  that  detachment  the  freebooters  dared  to 
hazard  battle.  The  ground  being  rugged,  difadvantageous  to 
cavalry,  and  convenient  only  to  foot  foldiers,  the  Romans  were 
totally  routed.  At  length  Antiochus,  the  reigning  king  of  the 
country,  appeafed  the  infurredion.  By  popular  arts  he  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  and  proceeded  by  ftratagem 
againft  their  leader.  The  confederates  being  ruined  by  difuniori 
among  themfelves,  Trofobor,  with  his  principal  adherents,  was 
put  to  death.  By  conciliating  meafures  the  reft  were  brought  to 
a fenfe  of  their  duty. 
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LVI.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  between  the  lake  Fucinus 
and  the  river  Liris  a paftage  was  cut  through  a mountain. 
That  a work  of  fuch  magnificence  (b)  fhould  be  feen  to  advan- 
tage, Claudius  exhibited  on  the  lake  a naval  engagement,  in 
imitation  of  Auguftus,  who  formed  an  artificial  bafon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  gave  a fpedtacle  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
with  lighter  veflels,  and  an  inferior  number  of  mariners.  Ships 
of  three  and  even  four  ranks  of  oars  were  equipped  by  Claudius, 
with  no  lefs  than  nineteen  thoufand  armed  men  on  board.  To 
prevent  a deviation  from  the  fight,  the  lake  was  fenced  round 
with  rafts  of  timber  leaving  the  intermediate  fpace  wide 

enough 
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BOOK  enough  to  give  free  play  to  the  oars ; ample  room  for  the  pilots 


■■  to  difpiay  their  fkill,  and,  in  the  attack,  to  exhibit  the  various 


rafts  of  timber,  ranged  in  their  feveral  companies.  In  their  front 
redoubts  were  raifed,  with  proper  engines  for  throwing  up 


- lake  was  afiigned  to  the  fhips.  The  mariners  and  combatants 
filled  the  decks.  An  incredible  multitude  of  fpedlators  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  even  from  Rome,  attracted  by  the 
fpedtacle,  or  with  a view  to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor, 
crowded  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  banks,  the  rifmg 
ground,  the  ridge  of  the  adjacent  hills,  prefented  to  the  eye  a 
magnificent  feene,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Claudius 
and  Agrippina  prefided  at  the  fhow ; the  prince  in  a fuperb  coat 
of  mail,  and  the  emprefs  in  a fplendid  mantle,  which  was  a com- 
plete tiffue  of  entire  gold  (d).  The  fleet  was  manned  with 
malefad;ors ; but  the  battle,  neverthelefs,  was  fought  with  heroic 
bravery.  After  many  woTinds,  and  a great  eflufion  of  blood, 
to  favour  a fet  of  men  who  had  performed  feats  of  valour,  the 
furvivors  were  excufed  from  fighting  to  deflrudlion, 

LVII.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  fpedacle  being  con- 
cluded, the  channel  through  which  the  waters  flo'wed  was  laid 
open,  and  then  it  appeared  with  what  little  fkill  the  work  was 
executed.  The  bed  was  not  funk  deep  enough  to  gain  a level 
either  with  the  middle  or  the  extremities  of  the  lake.  It  was 
found  neceffary  to  clear  away  the  ground,  and  give  the  current 
a freer  courfe.  The  w^ork  was  finifhed  wdth  expedition,  and, 
to  attract  a multitude  of  fpe<9;ators,  bridges  were  thrown  over 
the  lake,  fo  conftrudled  as  to  admit  a foot  engagement.  On  this 
prodigious  platform  a fhow  of  gladiators  was  exhibited.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  lake  a fumptuous  banquet  was  prepared  ; bur 


operations  of  a fea  fight.  The  praetorian  guards  flood  on  the 


maffy  ftones  and  all  kinds  of  miflive  weapons.  The  reft  of  the 
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the  rpot  was  111-chofen.  The  weight  of  a vaft  body  of  water  ® ® ® 

/**  * A« 

rufliing  down  with  irreiiftible  force,  carried  away  the  contiguous  ' v * 

parts  of  the  works,  and  fhook  the  whole  fabric.  Confufion  and  'se^. 

. A.  D. 

uproar  filled  the  place.  The  roar  of  the  torrent,  and  the  noife  52- 
of  materials  tumbling  in,  fpread  a general  alarm.  Claudius  flood 
in  aflonifliment.  Agrippina  feized  the  moment  to  accufe  Nar- 
cifliis,  who  had  the  dire^flion  of  the  whole.  She  imputed  the 
mifchief  to  his  avarice.  The  favourite  made  reprifals  on  the 
charafler  of  Agrippina,  condemning,  without  referve,  the  impo- 
tence of  a female  fpirit,  her  overbearing  pride,  and  boundlefs 
ambition. 

LVIII.  Decimus  Junius  and  Quintus  Haterius  fucceeded 
to  the  confullhip.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  Nero,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  fixteen,  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Odavia, 
the  emperor’s  daughter.  To  grace  his  charader  with  the  fame 
of  liberal  fcience  and  the  pov/ers  of  eloquence,  he  undertook  the 
caufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium.  The  young  orator  began  with 
a dedudion  of  the  Roman  people  from  a Trojan  origin.  ./Eneas, 
the  founder  of  the  Julian  family,  and  other  paflages  drawn  from 
antiquity,  but  in  their  nature  fabulous,  ferved  to  embellifh  his 
difcourfe.  He  fucceeded  for  his  clients,  and  obtained  an  entire 
exemption  from  impofls  of  every  kind.  He  was  advocate  alfo 
for  the  colony  of  the  Bolognians,  who  had  lately  fufiered  by  fire. 

By  the  rhetoric  of  their  pleader  they  obtained  a grant  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  feflerces.  The  Rhodians,  In  like  manner, 
were  obliged  to  his  talents.  That  people,  after  many  viciflitudes, 
fometimes  in  full  pofleflion  of  their  privileges,  and  occafionally 
deprived  of  all,  as  they  happened  to  be  friendly  or  adverfe  to  the 
Roman  arms,  had  their  rights  confirmed  in  the  amplefl  manner. 

The  city  of  Apamea,  M’^hich  had  been  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake, 
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quake,  owed  to  the  eloquence  of  their  advocate  a furpenfion  of 
all  dues  for  the  term  of  live  years, 

LIX.  In  a fhort  time  after,  the  condud  of  Claudius,  under 
the  management  of  the  wife,  prefented  a contrail;  of  cruelty  to 
all  tilde  ads  of  benevolence,  Agrippina  panted  for  the  gardens 
of  Statilius  Taurus.  He  had  been  proconful  of  Africa,  and  pof- 
felled  a brilliant  fortune.  Tarquitiiis  Prifcus  had  ferved  under 
him  as  his  lieutenant.  At  the  inftigation  of  Agrippina,  this 
man  preferred  a charge  againft  his  fuperior  officer,  founded  on 
fome  articles  of  extortion,  but  refling  chiefly  on  the  pradice  of 
magic  arts.  Taurus  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  his  colleague.  Seeing  himfelf  devoted  to  deftrndion,  he  re- 
folved  not  to  wait  the  final  fentence,  and  with  his  own  hand 
delivered  himfelf  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  profe- 
cutor  was  expelled  the  fenate.  The  members  of  that  aflembly, 
detefling  the  treachery  of  this  vile  informer,  carried  their  point, 
in  fpite  of  the  arts  and  fecret  influence  of  Agrippina. 

LX.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  emperor  gave  to  his  fa- 
vourite political  maxim  the  force  of  a law.  He  had  been  often 
heard  to  fav,  “ that  the  judicial  refolutions  of  the  imperial  pro- 
“ curators  ought  to  be,  in  their  feveral  provinces,  of  as  high 
“ authority  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced  by  himfelf.”  To 
Ihew  that  this  was  not  fpoken  in  vain,  the  dodrlne  was  con- 
firmed by  a decree  that  carried  the  principle  to  a greater  extent 
than  ever.  By  a regulation  made  by  Auguftus,  the  Roman 
knights,  who  ruled  the  provinces  of  iEgypt,  were  empowered, 
in  all  cafes,  to  hear  and  determine  with  as  full  authority  as  the 
magiflrates  of  Rome.  Hie  rule  was  afterwards  extended  to 
other  provinces,  and,  even  at  Rome,  the  jurifdldlion  of  the 
knights  embraced  a variety  of  quefiions,  which  till  then  were 

cognizable 
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cognizable  by  the  prsetor  only.  Claudius  enlarged  the  powers  of  ® 

his  favourites,  and  finally  veiled  in  that  body  the  judicial  autho-  v. -> 

A U C 

rity,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  caufe  of  civil  commotions  : for  'soe. 

which  the  people  had  Ihed  their  blood;  and  which,  in  tliofe  53  * 

memorable  llruggles,  was  given  by  the  Sempronian  law  faj  to  the 
equeftrlan  order,  till,  in  fome  time  afterwards,  the  Servilian  law 
reftored  it  to  the  fenate.  In  the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla 
this  was  the  caufe  of  that  fierce  contention  ; but,  in  thofe  turbulent 
times,  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate  were  engaged  in  faiflioiis 
againft  each  other.  The  party  that  prevailed,  called  itfelf  the  Pub- 
lic, and  made  laws  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth.  Cains 
Oppius  and  Cornelius  Balbus,  fupported  by  Auguftus,  were  the 
firll  who  decided  the  rights  of  war  and  peace.  To  mention, 
after  them,  the'  names  of  Matius,  Vedius,  and  others  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  feems  now  entirely  needlefs ; fince  we  find  the 
enfranchifed  Haves  of  Claudius,  men  no  higher  than  mere  do- 
meflic  fervants,  raifed  to  a level  with  the  prince,  and  armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  laws. 

LXI.  A GRANT  to  the  people  of  Coosf of  a.  general  immu- 
nity from  taxes,  was  the  next  meafure  propofed  by  the  emperor. 

He  introduced  the  quelllon  with  a fplendid  account  of  their  an- 
cient origin.  “ The  Argives,  or,  at  leaft,  Coeus,  the  father  of 
“ Latona,  firfl  fettled  on  the  illand.  .dEfculapius  arrived  foon 

after,  and  carried  with  him  the  invention  of  medicine.  That 
“ ufeful  fcience  continued  in  his  family  through  a long  line  of 
“ defcendants.”  He  mentioned  by  name  the  feveral  perfons  in  re- 
gular fuccelfion,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  they  flourilhed. 

He  added,  that  Zenophon,  his  own  phyfician,  was  defcended  from 
that  illuflrlous  family.  The  exemption,  therefore,  now  requelled 
by  a man  of  fuch  dillinguiflied  eminence,  ought  to  be  granted,  in 
favour  of  an  illand  fo  famous  in  llory,  to  the  end  that  the  inha- 
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X J.* 

• V ^ gether  to  the  worfhip  of  their  God.  A more  fubftantial  plea  of  me- 
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^06.  rit  might  have  been  urged  in  their  favour.  They  could  boaft, 

53-  with  truth,  of  fmgular  fervices  done  to  the  Romans,  and  could 

fet  forth  the  vidiories  obtained  by  their  alliftance  ; but  Claudius, 
with  his  ufual  facility,  chofe  to  gratify  the  wiflies  of  an  individual, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  flivour  which  he  conferred  ought  not  to 
be  varnilhed  with  confiderations  of  a public  nature. 

LXII.  The  deputies  from  Byzantium  (aj  were  admitted  to 
an  audience  before  the  fenate.  They  prayed  to  be  relieved  from 
the  heavy  rates  and  duties  under  which  they  laboured.  They  re- 
lied on  the  merit  of  having  been,  for  a length  of  time,  the  faithful 
allies  of  Rome.  They  traced  the  hiftory  of  their  fervices  from 
the  war  in  Macedonia,  when  the  king  of  that  country,  on  account 
of  his  degenerate  charader,  was  called  Pfeudophilippus,  or  Philip 
the  Falfef^j.  They  alleged,  moreover,  the  fuccours  which 
they  fent  againft  Antiochus  fcj;  againft  Perfes,  and  Ariftonicus  j 
the  affiftance,  which  they  gave  to  Anthony  in  the  piratic  war, 
and,  afterwards,  to  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  and  Pompey.  Nor  did  they 
omit  their  zeal  for  the  Cxfars  at  the  time  when  they  entered  By- 
zantium, and  found  not  only  a free  paflage  for  their  fleets  and  ar- 
' mies,  but  likewife  a fafe  conveyance  for  their  provifions  and  mi- 
litary ftores. 

LXIII.  Byzantium,  It  is  well  known,  hands  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Europe,  on  the  narrow  ftrait  that  feparates  Europe  from 
Afia.  The  city  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  led  to  the 
fpot  by  the  Pythian  Apollo.  They  confulted  that  oracle  about 
the  proper  place  for  a new  city,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  they 
fhould  choofe  a foundation  diredly  oppofite  to  the  territory  of  the 
blind.  The  advice,  though  dark  and  myfterious,  pointed  the 
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people  of  Chalcedon  (a)^  the  firft  adventurers  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  who  had  their  opportunity  to  feize  the  heft  fituation,  and, 
through  want  of  difcernment,  chofe  the  worft,  Byzantium  en- 
joys many  advantages  : the  foil  is  fertile,  and  the  fea  abounds  with 
£{hy  occafioned  by  the  prodigious  Ihoals,  that  pour  down  from  the 
Pontic  fea,  and,  to  avoid  the  rocks  which  lurk  beneath  the  waves 
on  the  Chalcedonian  coaft,  make  diredlly  to  the  oppofite  fhore, 
and  fall  into  the  bay  of  Byzantium.  The  fifhery  was  at  firft  a 
great  branch  of  commerce.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  was 
cramped  by  exceflive  impofitions ; and  to  be  relieved,  either  by  a 
total  extinction,  or,  at  leaft,  a reduction  of  the  duties,  was  now  the 
prayer  of  their  petition.  Claudius  was  inclined  to  favour  their 
caufe : in  the  late  wars  in  Thrace  and  Bofphorus,  they  had  fuf- 
fered  heavy  lofles ; and  it  was,  therefore,  proper  to  grant  them  a 
compenfation.  They  were  accordingly  freed  from  all  duties  for 
the  term  of  live  years. 
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LXIV.  In  the  confullhip  of  Marcus  Afmius  and  Manius  Aci- 
lius,  a fucceftion  of  prodigies  kept  the  minds  of  men  in  conftant 
dread  of  fome  violent  convulfion  in  the  ftate.  The  tents  and  en- 
fgns  of  the  foldiers  were  fet  on  fire  by  a flafli  of  lightning;  a 
fwarm  of  bees  fettled  on  the  capitol ; women  were  delivered  of 
monftrous  births ; and  a pig,  as  foon  as  farrowed,  had  the  talons  of 
a hawk.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  every  order  of  the  ma- 
giftracy  was  fhort  of  its  proper  number,  the  public  having  loft  by 
death,  v/ithin  a few  months,  a quseftor,  an  sedile,  a tribune,  a pne- 
tor,  and  a conful.  This  was  reckoned  among  the  prodigies. 
Amidft  the  confternation  that  covered  the  whole  city,  no  perfon 
whatever  was  fo  ferioully  alarmed  as  Agrippina.  Claudius,  it 
feems,  had  faid  in  converfation,  that,  by  fome  fatality,  it  had  been 
his  conftant  lot  to  bear,  for  a time,  the  irregularities  of  his  wives, 
and  in  the  end  to  punifli  them.  The  exprelfion  fell  from  him  in 
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his  iiqiior.  Agrippina  knew  the  force  of  it,  and  refolved  to  take 
her  meafnres  beforehand.  But  Domitia  Lepida,  whom  fne  hated 
for  female  reafons,  was  to  be  the  firft  devoted  victim.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  younger  Antonia,  great  niece  to  Auguflus, 
and  lifter  to  Cneius  Domitius  (a)^  the  firft  hiifband  of  the  em- 
prefs.  Proud  of  thefe  advantages,  Lepida  coniidercd  herfelf  no 
way  inferior  to  the  imperial  confort.  Their  age,  their  beauty,  and 
their  riches  were  nearly  on  a level ; both  of  diflolute  manners, 
proud,  fierce,  lafeivious,  and  in  their  vices,  no  lefs  than  their 
views  of  ambition,  determined  rivals.  Which  of  them  Ihould 
liave  entire  dominion  over  the  mind  of  Nero,  the  aunt  or  the  mo- 
ther, was  the  point  in  difpute  between  them.  Lepida  made  her 
approaches  to  the  young  prince  by  affability  and  foftnefs  of  man- 
ners. Her  liberality  and  endearing  tendernefs  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  prince.  Agrippina  behaved  with  the  authority 
of  a mother,  eager  to  grafp  the  imperial  dignity  for  her  fon,  and, 
when  ihe  gained  it,  unwilling  to  own  him  for  her  fovereign. 

LXV.  A CHARGE  was  framed  againft  Lepida,  importing,“That 
“ by  magic  arts  file  afpired  to  the  emperor’s  bed,  and,  by  neg- 
ledling  to  bridle  the  infolence  of  her  numerous  flaves  in  Cala- 
“ bria,  fhc  fhewed  herfelf  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Italy.”  She 
was  condemned  to  die.  Narciflus  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fen- 
tence ; but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  That  minifter  had  for 
I'ome  time  beheld  Agrippina  wdth  deep  miftruft.  He  faw  through 
her  deligns,  and,  to  his  feledt  friends,  did  not  fcruple  to  declare, 
“ That  whatever  became  of  the  fucceffion,  whether  it  devolved  on 
“ Nero  or  Britannicus,  the  dilemma  would  either  way  be  fiital  to 
“ hlmfelf.  He  was  bound,  however,  to  the  emperor  by  ties  of 
“ gratitude,  and  in  his  fervice  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  It 
“ was  by  his  counfels  that  Silius  and  Meffalina  were  both  undone. 
Should  Nero  feize  the  fovereignty,  the  crimes  of  his  mother 
7 “ might 
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might  bring  forward  the  fame  cataftrophe  ; and  if  Britannicus 
“ fucceeded  to  the  empire,  with  that  prince  he  had  no  claim  of 
^ merit.  At  prefent,  a ftep-mother  plans  the  ruin  of  the  imperial 
“•  houfe.  To  look  on  in  filence,  and  yield  to  her  towering  am- 
“ bition,  were  a more  flagitious  crime,  than  to  have  connived  at 
“ the  vices  of  the  emperor’s  former  wife..  But  the  vices  of  the 
“ former  wife  are  now  renewed  by  Agrippina.  Her  adulterous 
“ commerce  with  Pallas  is  too  well  known  ; and  it  is  equally 
“ known,  that  her  modefty,  her  fame,  her  honour,  and  even  her 
“ perfon,  all  are  fubfervient  to  her  ambition.”  Such  was  the 
language  of  Narciflhs.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions  he  em- 
braced Britannicus  ; he  hoped  ta  fee  him  grow  up  to  man’s 
eftate  ; he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  prince  ; he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
the  gods,  devoutly  praying  that  he  might  live  to  crufli  the  enemies 
of  his  father,  even  though  all,  who  took  an  adlive  part  againfh 
his  mother,  fhould  be  doomed  to  perifh.  with  them. 

LXVI.  In  the  midfl;  of  thefe  diftradlions,  Claudius  was  at- 
tacked by  a fit  of  illnefs.  For  the  recovery  of  his  health  he  fet 
out  for  Sinuefla  (a)y  to  try  the  eifedt  of  a milder  air,  and  the  fa- 
lubrious  waters  of  the  place.  Agrippina  thought  fhe  had  now  an 
opportunity  to  execute  the  black  defign  which  flie  had  long 
fince  harboured  in  her  breaft.  Inftruments  of  guilt  were  ready  at 
her  beck,  but  the  choice  of  the  poifon  was  flill  to  be  confidered  : 
if  quick  and  fuddea  in  its  operation,  the  treachery  would  be  ma- 
nifeft  : a flow  corrofive  would  bring  on  a lingering  death.  In 
that  cafe,  the  danger  was,  that  the  confpiracy  might,  in  the  in- 
terval, be  detedled,  or,  in  the  weaknefs  and  decay  of  nature,  the 
alfedtions  of  a father  might  return,  and  plead  in  favour  of  Bri- 
tannicus. She  refolvcd  to  try  a compound  of  new  and  exqui- 
fitc  ingredients,  fuch  as  would  make  diredlly  to  the  brain,  yet  not 
bring  on  an  immediate  dilfolution.  A perfon  of  well-known 
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* / ^ was  the  famous  Locufta  ; a woman  lately  condemned  as  a dealer 

'go?.  * in  clandeftine  pradlices,  but  referved  among  the  inftruments  of 
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54.  ’ ftate  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  dark  ambition.  By  this  tool  of 
iniquity  the  mixture  was  prepared.  The  hand  to  adminifter  it 
was  that  of  Halotus,  the  eunuch,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ferve 
the  emperor’s  table,  and  tafte  the  viands  for  his  mafter. 

LXVII,  The  particulars  of  this  black  confpiracy  tranfpired  in 
fome  time  after,  and  found  their  way  into  the  memoirs  of  the 
age.  We  are  told  by  the  writers  of  that  day,  that  a palatable  dilli  of 
muflirooms  was  the  vehicle  of  the  poifon.  The  effedt  was  not 
foon  perceived.  Through  excefs  of  wine  or  the  ftupidity  of  his 
nature,  perhaps  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  Claudius  remained 
infenfible.  An  effort  of  nature  followed,  and  gave  him  fome  re- 
lief. Agrippina  trembled  for  herfelf.  To  dare  boldly  was  now 
her  bell  expedient.  Regard! efs  of  her  fame,  and  all  that  report 
could  fpread  abroad,  fire  hadrecourfe  to  Zenophon,  the  phylician, 
whom  fire  had  feduced  to  her  intereft.  Under  pretence  of  af- 
fifUng  Claudius  to  unload  his  ftomach,  this  man,  it  is  faid,  made 
life  of  a feather  tinged  with  the  moft  fubtle  poifon,  and  with  that 
inftrument  fearched  the  emperor’s  throat.  With  the  true  fpirit 
of  an  aflaffm  he  knew,  that,  in  atrocious  deeds,  a feeble  attempt 
ferves  only  to  confound  the  guilty,  while  the  deed,  executed  with 
courage,  confummates  all,  and  is  fure  to  earn  the  wages  of 
iniqifity. 

LXVIII.  Meanwhile,  the  fenate  was  convened,  and,  though 
the  emperor  had  breathed  his  lafl,the  coirfuls  and  the  pontiffs  joined 
in  vows  and  fupplications  for  his  recovery.  Medical  preparations 
were  ftill  applied  to  a lifelefs  body,  and  the  farce  of  attending  the 
fick  was  continued,  till  proper  meafures  were  taken  for  the  fuccef- 
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Hon  of  Nero.  Agrippina,  with  a dejected  mien,  affected  to  fmk  ^ ^ 

under  the  weight  of  affliction.  She  looked  round  for  confolation,  ' 
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and  feeing  Britannicus,  die  folded  him  in  her  arms,  and  called  807. 

him,  with  expreffions  of  tendernefs,  the  image  of  his  father.  She  j4- 

detained  him  with  fond  carelfes,  and  never  differed  him  to  leave 
the  apartment.  With  the  fame  deceitful  arts  Ihe  contrived  to 
decoy  his  two  lifters,  Antonia  and  OCtavIa.  The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  clofely  guarded,  and,  at  intervals,  favourable  accounts 
of  the  emperor  were  iffued,  the  better  to  keep  every  thing  in 
fufpenfe,  and  amufe  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  foldiers,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  propitious  moment,  promifed  by  the  Chaldsean 
aftrologers. 

LXIX.  At  length,  on  the  third  day  before  the  Ides  of  Octo- 
ber (ajj  about  noon,  the  palace  gates  were  thrown  open.  A prae- 
torian cohort,  as  ufual,  was  drawn  up  under  arms.  Nero,  at- 
tended by  Burrhus,  made  his  appearance,  and,  on  a fignal  given 
by  the  commanding  officer,  the  foldiers  received  him  with  ftiouts 
and  acclamations.  He  was  Immediately  put  into  a litter.  Some 
of  the  foldiers,  w^e  are  told,  even  in  that  fcene  of  joy  and 
uproar,  looked  around  for  Britannicus,  and  aftced  in  vain  for 
that  unfortunate  prince.  None  of  his  party  appearing,  they 
yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  the  moment.  Neit)  was  conveyed  to  the 
camp.  He  addreffed  the  foldiers  in  a fpeech  fuited  to  the  occa- 
fion,  and  promifed  a donative,  equal  to  the  liberality  of  his  de- 
ceafed  father.  He  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Rome.  The 
voice  of  the  army  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate.  The  provinces 
acquiefced  without  reluClance.  Divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
the  memory  of  Claudius,  and  funeral  ceremonies,  not  inferior  to 
the  magnificence  that  attended  the  remains  of  Auguftus.  In  this 
article,  Agrippina  was  willing  to  vie  with  the  pomp  difplayed 
by  her  great-grandmother  Livia.  The.  will  of  the  deceafed  em- 
peror 


^ YiP  peror  was  not  read  in  public.  The  preference  given  to  the  fon  of 
— > his  wife,  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  his  own  immediate  ifliie, 
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might  raife  a fpirit  of  difcontent,  and  alienate  the  alfedions  of 
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agaiif  him^  but  in  vain.  He  fies  before  the  Romans  : Corbulo 
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I,  r H E new  reign  opened  with  the  murder  of  Junius  Sila- 
1 nus  (a)^  proconful  of  Afia.  The  deed  was  perpetrated, 
by  the  contrivance  of  Agrippina,  without  the  knowledge  of  Nero. 
Ill  the  character  and  conduft  of  Silanus  there  was  nothing  that 
could  provoke  his  fate.  Under  the  preceding  emperors  he  had 
led  a life  fo  inadive,  that  he  fell  into  contempt,  and  was  called 
by  Caligula,  “ Tlie  Golden  Calf.”  But  Agrippina  had  cut  off 
liis  brother  Lucius  Silanus,  and  lived  in  fear  of  the  vengeance  due 
to  her  crime.  Her  fon  Nero,  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  was  raifed  by  her  treacherous  arts  to  the  fovereign 
power,  and,  in  oppofition  to  that  meafure,  the  public  voice  was 
loud  in  favour  of  Silanus,  a man  every  way  qualified,  of  an  un- 

derftand- 
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® ^ derflandmg  matured  by  years,  an  imblemiflied  cbaraiflcr,  by  his 

' > birth  illuftrious,  and  (what  was  then  of  great  importance)  de- 

' S.V7.  ■ fcended  from  the  houfe  of  Ccefar.  Silanus,  in  fa<if,  \vas  the 

AD 

54-  great  grandfon  of  Augiiftus.  Thefe  circumftances  confpired 
to  work  his  ruin.  The  adlors  in  this  dark  tranfadtion  were 
Publius  Celer,  a Roman  knight,  and  Helius,  an  enfranchifed 
Have ; both  employed  in  Afia  to  colled:  the  revenues  of  the 
prince.  At  a public  feaft  thofe  two  confpirators  adminiftered 
a dofe  of  poifon  to  the  proconful  with  fo  little  precaution,  that 
fecrefy  did  not  feem  to  be  worth  their  care.  The  murder  of 
Narciffiis,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  was  difpatched  with  as  little 
ceremony.  The  quarrel  between  him  and  Agrippina  (b)  has 
been  already  ftated.  He  w^as  thrown  into  prifon,  and  there  con- 
fined in  clofe  and  rigorous  cuftody,  till,  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  want,  he  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  with  his  own  hand.  Nero 
wifhed  to  prolong  his  days.  The  fecret  vices  of  the  prince, 
though  they  had  not  then  broke  out  into  adion,  inclined  him, 
by  a wonderful  bias  of  nature,  to  favour  a man  in  whofe  avarice 
and  prodigality  he  law  the  counterpart  of  himfelf. 

II.  A NUMBER  of  other  vidims  were  marked  for  deftrudion  ; 
and  Rome  would  have  been  a theatre  of  blood,  had  not  Afranius 
Burrhus  and  Annseus  Seneca  prevented  the  impending  danger. 
The  education  of  the  emperor  had  been  committed  to  thofe  two 
minifters ; both  high  in  power,  and  yet  (uncommon  as  it  is) 
free  from  jealoufy ; polTefling  different  talents,  united  by  fenti- 
ment,  and  each,  in  his  peculiar  province,  of  great  confideration. 
Burrhus  gave  the  prince  inftrudions  in  the  military  fcience,  and 
the  aufterity  of  his  manners  added  weight  to  his  precepts.  Seneca 
taught  the  principles  of  eloquence,  and  charmed  by  the  fiiavity 
of  his  manners.  The  two  preceptors  exerted  their  joint  en- 
deavours to  fix  in  the  prince’s  mind  the  principles  of  virtue,  or, 

if 
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if  that  could  not  be,  to  reftrain  his  youthful  palTions,  and,  by  ^ O ^ 

moderate  indulgence,  infufe  into  his  mind  a tafte  for  elegant,  if 

not  innocent  pleafures.  807. 

A,» 

• 54. 

Agrippina  threw  difficulties  in  their  way.  Fierce  with  all  the 
paffions  that  attend  inordinate  ambition,  ffie  was  fupported,  in 
her  word;  defigns,  by  Pallas,  that  pernicious  favourite,  who  in- 
cited Claudius  to  an  incelluous  marriage,  and  advifed  the  adop- 
tion of  Nero  ; two  fatal  meafures,  by  which  that  emperor  was 
precipitated  to  his  ruin.  But  it  was  not  in  the  temper  or  genius 
of  Nero  to  bend  to  the  politics  of  a freedman ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  arrogance  of  Pallas,  who  afpired  above  himfelf,  gave 
difguft  to  the  prince.  Public  honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
beftowed  with  a lavifli  hand  on  the  emperor’s  mother.  To  a 
tribune,  who,  according  to  the  military  pradlice,  afked  for  the 
word,  Nero  gave  “ The  best  of  mothers.”  Two  lidtors, 
by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  were  ordered  to  attend  her  perfon. 

She  was,  at  the  fame  time,  declared  the  prieftefs  of  Claudius. 

The  funeral  of  that  prince  was  performed  with  all  the  pomp  of 
cenforial  obfequies.  Pie  was,  afterwards,  added  to  the  number 
of  the  gods. 

III.  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  He  reprefented, 

In  the  brighteft  colours,  the  illuftrlous  birth  of  the  deceafed  em- 
peror, the  number  of  his  confulfhips,  and  the  triumphal  honours 
of  his  anceftors.  On  thofe  topics  he  dwelt  with  propriety,  and 
commanded  attention.  The  tafte  of  Claudius  for  the  liberal  arts, , 
and  the  undifturbed  tranquillity  that  prevailed  throughout  his 
reign,  afforded  ample  room  for  panegyric,  and  the  orator  was 
heard  with  pleafure.  But  when  the  judgment  and  political  wif- 
dom  of  Claudius  were  mentioned  with  praife  and  decorations  of 
language,  the  ridicule  was  too  ftrong,  and  none  could  refrain, 

from 


from  laughter.  And  yet  the  f})eech  was  written  by  Seneca,  in 
a llyle  of  elegance  peculiar  to  that  amiable  writer,  who  poflelfed 
a vein  of  wit  and  flmcy,  that  charmed  the  tafte  of  the  age  in. 
which  lie  lived.  It  was  obferved,  on  this  occafion,  by  men  ad- 
vanced in  life,  who  love,  at  leifure,  to  compare  the  part  with  the 
prefent  times,  that  of  all  the  emperors,  Nero  was  the  firft,  who 
was  content  to  be  the  organ  of  another’s  eloquence.  In  Csefar 
the  diftator  the  mod;  eminent  orators  found  an  illuftrious  rival. 
Auguflus  had  a flow  of  language,  eafy,  clear,  and  copious,  well 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  a prince.  Precifion  was  the  talent  of 
Tiberius  ; and  if  his  meaning  was  fometimes  obfcure,  it  was 
when  he  chofe  to  be  dark  and  impenetrable.  The  confufed  and 
turbulent  genius  of  Caligula  did  not  transfufe  itfelf  into  his  dif- 
courfe.  Even  in  Claudius,  when  he  came  with  a fpeech  pre- 
pared and  ftudled,  there  was  no  want  of  elegance.  Nero,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  took  a different  turn,  and,  wdth  lively  parts,  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  other  objects.  Engraving  (a)^  painting,  mufic, 
and  horfemanlliip  were  his  favourite  purfuits.  At  intervals  he 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  his  verfes  fliewed  that  he  had,  at  lead:, 
a tinfture  of  letters. 

IV.  Having  played  the  part  of  a public  mourner,  Nero 
made  his  appearance  in  the  fenate.  He  began  with  a florid 
compliment  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  the  concurrent 
fuffrages  of  the  army,  which  raided  him  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  added,  “ that  he  had  many  bright  examples  to  excite  emu- 
“ lation,  and  in  his  councils  fuperior  wifdom  to  diredl  his  con- 
“ ducd;.  His  youth  had  not  been  engaged  in  civil  commotion’s, 
“ and  to  the  rage  of  contending  fadlions  he  was,  by  confequence, 
“ an  utter  ftranger.  He  brought  with  him  no  private  animo- 
“ fity,  no  fenfe  of  injuries,  no  motives  to  infpire  revenge.  He 
“ explained  the  fyftem  of  government,  which  he  intended  to 

“ purfue ; 
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“ piirfue  ; the  abiifcs  which  occafionecl  difconteiit  and  murmur- 
“ ings  In  the  former  reign,  were  to  be  reformed  altogethei'  j and, 
“ in  particular,  the  decifion  of  caufes,  he  was  determined,  fliould 
“ no  longer  depend  on  the  authority  of  the  prince.  The 
“ pradlice  of  hearing  In  a chamber  of  the  palace  (a)  the  accufer 
“ and  the  accufed,  and  thereby  fubjedting  the  lives  and  fortunes 
“ of  men  to  the  influence  of  a few  favourites,  was  to  be  abo- 
“ liflied.  In  his  palace  nothing  fhould  be  venal ; nothing  car- 
“ ried  by  intrigue,  by  bribery,  or  fecret  influence.  The  revenues 
of  the  prince,  and  the  public  treafure,  fhould  be  diftindl  and 
“ feparate  rights.  The  fenate  might  retain  the  full  exercife  of 
“ the  powers  veiled  in  that  affembly  by  the  fpirit  of  the  con- 
“ ftitutlon.  Italy  and  the  provinces  might,  in  all  cafes,  addrefs 
“ themfelves  to  the  tribunal  of  the  confuls,  and,  through  that 
“ channel,  find  their  way  to  the  fenate.  The  executive  power 
“ over  the  army  was  his  peculiar  province,  and  he  claimed  no 
“ more  ( b 
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V.  The  promife  was  fair,  and  for  fome  time  regularly  ob- 
ferved.  The  fathers  of  their  own  authority  made  feveral  regu- 
lations, and  among  other  things  ordained,  that  no  advocate 
fhould  hire  out  his  talents  in  any  caufe  whatever.  The  law  re- 
quiring (a)  fpedlacle  of  gladiators  from  fuch  as  were  chofen  to 
the  office  of  quseftor,  was  entirely  abrogated.  To  thefe  refolutions, 
tending.  In  -effedl,  to  repeal  the  adls  of  Claudius,  Agrippina 
made  a flrong  oppofitlon.  In  order  to  carry  her  point,  fhe 
caufed  the  fenate  to  be  convened  In  the  palace,  where,  at  a con- 
venient flatlon  at  the  door  behind  the  arras,  fhe  might  conceal 
her  perfon,  and  overhear  the  debate.  The  fathers  acted  with 
a fpirit  of  independance,  and  a decree  was  pafTed  accordingly. 
On  a fubfequent  occafion  the  ambaffadors  of  Armenia  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  before  the  prince.  Agrippina  advanced 
VoL.  Ilk  to 
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to  the  tribunal  to  take  her  feat,  and  prefide  with  joint  authority. 
All  who  beheld  the  fcene  were  ftruck  with  terror  and  amaze- 
fnent,  when  Seneca,  in  the  general  confufion,  had  the  prefence 
of  mind  to  bid  the  emperor  ftep  forward  to  meet  his  mother. 
Under  an  appearance  of  filial  piety,  the  honour  of  the  ftate  was 
favcd. 

VI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a report  prevailed  that 
the  Parthians  had  once  more  invaded  Armenia,  and  that  Rha- 
damiftus,  tired  of  a kingdom  fo  often  taken  and  retaken,  de- 
clined to  end  the  difpute  by  force  of  arms.  At  Rome,  where 
public  affairs  were  difcufled  with  freedom,  the  popular  opinion 
was,  “ that  Nero,  young  in  life,  juft  out  of  his  feventeenth 
“ year,  would  not  be  equal  to  a conjuiuRure  fo  arduous  and  im- 
“ portant..  What  dependance  could'  be  had  on  the  flexibility 
of  a boy,  flill  under  the  government  of  his  mother  f He  had 
“ tutors,  indeed ; but  would  they  undertake  the  command  of 
“ armies,  the  conduct  of  fieges,  and  all  the  various  operations 
“ of  wwr  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand,  “ that  the  fltua- 
“ tion  of  affairs  was  better  than  it  could  have  been  under  a 
“ prince  like  Claudius,  worn  out  with  age,  and' funk  in  floth, 
“ the  willing  dupe  of  his  favourite  freedmen.  Burrhus  and 
Seneca  v/ere  men  of  experience : and,  with  fuch  advifers,  wLy 
“ conclude  that  Nero,  bordering  on  the  feafon  of  manly  vigour, 
“ was  unequal  to  the  talk  ? Pompey,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and' 
“ Odavianiis  Csefar,  having  barely  paffed  his  nineteenthyear,  were’ 
“ both  a,t  the  head  of  armies,  in  times  big  with  danger,  amidfi' 
“ the  diflra<ftions  of  a civil  war.  It  is  by  the  wifdom  of  their 
“ councils,  and  not  by  perfonal  valour,  that  princes  are  crowned- 
“ with  glory.  Whether  the  cabinet  of  Nero  was  filled  with  evil 
^ counfellors,  or  with  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  would  foon 
be  evident.  If  the  emperor,  without  regarding  party  con- 
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necHons  and  court  intrigue,  chofe  a general,  not  on  account 

“ of  his  wealth  and  intereft,  but  for  his  military  character,  the  ' • 

“ queftion  would  be  then  fairly  decided.”  807. 

54- 

VII.  While  thefe  different  opinions  kept  the  public  mind 
in  agitation,  Nero  ordered  levies  to  be  made  in  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, and  the  legions,  thus  recruited,  to  take  poll:  on  the  con- 
fines of  Armenia.  He  defired,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Agrippa  (a) 
and  Antiochus,  two  oriental  kings,  fhould  hold  their  forces  in 
readinefs  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Parthians.  For  the  con- 
venience of  his  armies  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Euphrates. 

The  Idfer  Armenia  (b)  was  committed  to  Ariflobulus,  and  the' 
country  called  SophenesfeJ  to  Sohemus : both  princes  were 
allowed  to  afiume  the  enfigns  of  royalty.  In  this  crifis  a for- 
tunate circumftance  gave  a fudden  turn  in  favour  of  Rome. 

Vardanes,  the  fon  of  Vologefes,  became  a competitor  for  the 
crown  in  oppofition  to  his  father.  The  Parthians  were,  by 
confcquence,  obliged  to  recall  their  armies,  and  under  colour  of 
deferring,  not  of  abandoning  the  war,  Armenia  was  evacuated. 

VIII.  The  fathers  extolled  thefe  tranfadlions  with  their  ufual 
ftrain  of  flattery.  They  voted  that  prayers  and  public  thankf- 
givings  fnould  be  offered  to  the  gods,  and  tliat  during  the  fo- 
lemnity  Nero,  adorned  with  a triumphal  robe,  fhould  enter  the 
city  with  all  the  fplendour  of  an  ovation.  It  was  farther  re- 
folved,  that  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  a ftatue  fhould  be 
ereded  to  the  prince,  in  form  and  dimenfion  equal  to  that  of 
the  god.  Amidfl  this  fervile  adulation,  the  appointment  of 
Domitius  Corbulo  ^to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Armenia, 
gave  univerfal  fatisfaflion.  The  road  to  preferment,  men 
began  to  hope,  would,  from  that  time,  be  open  to  talents 
nnd  fuperior  merit.  By  the  arrangement  which  was  fettled 

0^2  in 
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^ \IU  auxiliaries,  with  two  legions,  were 

‘ ' ftationed  in  Syria,  under  the  command  of  Ummidius  Quadratus, 

S07.  * the  governor  of  that  province.  An  ecpial  number  of  legionary 
54-  foldiers  and  allies,  befides  the  cohorts  and  light  troops  that 
wintered  in  Cappadocia,  were  afligned  to  Corbulo.  The  kings 
in  alliance  with  Rome  had  directions  to  co-operate  with  thofe 
generals,  as  the  events  of  war  lliould  happen  to  require.  Cor- 
bulo was  high  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the  eaft.  Aware 
that  fame,  in  the  beginning  of  all  military  operations,  makes  a 
deep  impreflion,  that  general  advanced  by  rapid  journeys,  and 
at  .Egea  (ciji  ^ Cilicia,  met  Quadratus,  who  chofe  an  in- 

terview at  that  place,  rather  than  wait  till  Corbulo  fhewed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  province  of  Syria,  where  he 
had  reafon  to  fear  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  be  fixed  on 
his  rival  in  command.  The  faCl  was,  Corbulo  polfefled  many 
advantages : in  his  perfon  manly,  of  a remarkable  ftature,  and 
in  his  difeourfe  magnificent,  he  united  with  experience  and 
confummate  wifdom  thofe  exterior  accomplilhments,  which, 
though  in  themfelves  of  no  real  value,  give  an  air  of  elegance 
even  to  trifles. 

IX.  The  two  commanders  fent  a joint  meflage  to  Vologefes, 

' warning  him  to  prefer  the  fweets  of  peace  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  and,  by  fending  hoftages,  to  mark  his  refpeCl  for  the  Ro- 
nuin  name.  The  Parthian  monarch,  intending  to  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  or,  perhaps,  willung  to  remove 
from  his  court  his  mod  dangerous  enemies,  gave  up  as  hoftages 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the  line  of  the  Arfacides.  Hlfterius, 
a centurion,  fent  by  Quadratus  with  orders  to  travel  with  ex- 
pedition, received  the  hoftages  under  his  care ; but  Corbulo, 
apprifed  of  this  artful  projeCl,  dlfpatched  Arrius  Varus,  the  com- 
mander of  a cohort,  to  claim  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  Par- 
thian 
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thian  nobles.  The  centurion  refifted.  A warm  dlfpute  enfued  ^ ^ ® 
between  the  two  officers,  till,  at  length,  that  they  might  not  ' ^ » 

^ ^ A.  U C* 

exhibit  a ridiculous  fcene  to  foreign  nations,  the  matter  was  re-  \o^. 

^ A.  D- 

ferred  to  the  decifion  of  the  hoftages  themfeives,  and  the  am-  54. 
bafladors  who  accompanied  them.  The  Parthians,  ftruck  with 
the  recent  fame  of  the  commander  In  chief,  and,  as  often  happens 
even  among  enemies,  conceiving  the  higheft  refpedt  for  his  per- 
fon,  gave  the  preference  to  Corbulo.  Hence  a new  fource  of 
difcord  between  the  two  generals.  Quadratus  complained,  that 
the  honour  which  he  had’  acquired  was  unfairly  wrefted  from 
him.  Corbulo  maintained  his  right,  infilling  that  the  Idea  of 
delivering  up  hoftages  had  never  occurred  to  Vologefes,  till  fuch 
time  as  his  hopes  were  humbled  by  the  name  of  the  fuperlor 
officer  who  had  the  condu6l  of  the  war.  To  appeafe  their  jea- 
ioufy,  Nero  iflued  an  order,  that  on  account  of  the  profperous 
events  achieved  by  the  condudl  of  both  generals,  the  imperial 
fafces  under  each  of  them  fhould  be  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laurel.  Thefe  tranfadlions  happened  in  different  years ; but, 
for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  they  are  here  related  in  one  conne<ft- 
ed  feries. 

X.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  Nero  defired  that  by  a. 
decree  of  the  fenate  a ftatue  might  be  eredled  to  his  father 
Cneius  Domltlus  ftinobarbus,  and  that  Afconlus  Labeo,  his 
former  tutor,  might  be  honoured  with  the  confular  ornaments. 

The  fenate  propofed,  that  ftatues  of  folid  gold  or  filver  fhould  be 
eredled  in  honour  of  the  prince ; but  Nero  had  the  modefty  to 
rejedl  the  offer.  A law  was  alfo  In  agitation,  by  which  the  year 
was  to  begin  from.  December,  the  month  in  which  Nero  was 
born.  This  too  was  over-ruled.  The  emperor  refolved  to 
continue  the  old  ftyle,  dating  the  year  from  the  calends  of  Ja- 
nuary ; a day  rendered  facred  by  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the 

Romans. 
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^ xin  ^ An  attempt  was  made  to  arraign  Carinas  Celer,  a 

member  of  the  fenate,  and  Julius  Denfus,  of  the  eqiieftrian  order. 
The  firft  was  accufed  by  his  Have ; the  crime  objedled  to  the 
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latter  was  his  attachment  to  Britannicus. 
were  fuppreffed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 


Both  profecutions 


XI,  Nero  and  Lucius  Antiftius  were  the  nextconfuls.  Dur- 
ing the  folemnity  of  fwearing  the  magiftrates,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  on  the  adls  of  the  emperor,  Antiftius  had  it  in  command 
not  to  include  in  his  oath  the  adts  of  the  reigning  prince ; an 
inftance  of  modefty  and  felf-denial,  which  the  fathers  thought 
could  not  be  too  highly  commended.  They  were  lavifh  of  praife, 
in  hopes  that  the  fenfe  of  honeft  fame,  even  in  matters  of  little 
moment,  implanted  early  in  the  mind  of  a young  man,  might 
llioot  up  to  a principle  of  honour,  and  tlie  love  of  folid  glory. 
In  a fhort  time  after,  Nero  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  an  adt  of 
clemency  in  the  cafe  of  Plautius  Lateranus  (a)^  who,  for  his 
criminal  intrigues  with  Meftalina,  had  been  expelled  the  fenate. 
The  emperor  reftored  him  to  his  rank.  He  even  bound  him- 
felf to  obferve  throughout  his  reign  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
This  promife  he  renev>red  in  feveral  fpeeches  prepared  for  him 
by  the  pen  of  Seneca,  and  probably  written  to  difplay  the  moral 
IdTons  which  the  philofopher  taught,  or  to  fhew  the  brilliant 
talents  of  that  lively  writer. 


XII.  The  authority  of  Agrippina  was  now  on  the  decline. 
An  enfranchifed  female  flave  of  the  name  of  Acte  (a)  had 
gained  an  entire  afeendant  over  the  affedtions  of  the  prince.  To 
condudt  this  intrigue,  Nero  chofe  Otho  (b)  and  Claudius  Senecio 
for  his  confidential  friends  ; the  former  defeended  from  a family 
.of  confular  rank ; the  latter,  the  fon  of  a freedman  belonging  to 
late  emperor.  They  were  both  elegant  in  their  perfons. 

Their 
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Their  tafte  for  debauchery  and  clandeftlne  vices  introduced 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  prince.  Their  firft  approaches  to 
his  friendfhip  were  unperceived  by  Agrippina : fhe  endea- 
voured afterwards  to  remove  them  from  his  prefence,  but  her 
efforts  were  without  effect.  The  emperor’s  friends,  though 
famed  for  wifdom  and  the  feverity  of  their  manners,  made  no 
oppofition  to  his  new  intrigue.  A courtefan,  who  gratified  the 
ardour  of  a young  man’s  paffion,  without  injury  to  any  perfon 
whatever,  Vvras  thought  an  objed;  of  no  importance.  Nero,  it  is 
true,  was  married  to  Odavia  ; but  neither  the  nobility  of  her 
birth,  nor  her  unfpotted  virtue,  could  fecure  his  affedions.  By 
fome  fatality,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  fecret  charm  of  forbidden 
pfeafures,  his  heart  was  alienated  from  hfs  wife.  The  con- 
nedion  with  his  favourite  concubine  ferved  to  reftrain  the  prince 
from  other  purfuits ; and  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that,  detached 
from  her,  he  might  riot  in  feenes  of  higher  life,  and  deftroy  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  nobleft  families. 


BOOK 

XIII. 


XIII.  Agrippina  was  fired  with  indignation.  She  com- 
plained aloud  that  an  enfranchifed  flave  was  put  in  competition 
with  the  emperor’s  mother,  and  a wretch  of  mean  extradion 
was  to  be  treated  as  her  daughter-in-law.  She  ftormed  with  all 
the  rage  of  female  pride,  never  refleding  that  the  prince  might 
fee  his  error,  or  that  fatiety  and  cold  indifference  might,  in  time, 
fucceed  to  the  vehemence  of  youthful  paffion.  The  haughty 
fpirit  of  the  mother  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  ardour  of  her 
fon.  He  gave  a loofe  to  love,  and  threw  off  all  regard  for  his 
mother,  determined,  for  the  future,  to  yield  to  no  authority  but 
that  of  Seneca.  Among  the  friends  of  that  miniffer  was  a man 
of  the  name  of  Annscus  Serenus  (a)^  who  pretended  to  admire 
the  perfon  of  Ade,  and,  to  throw  a veil  over  the  growing  paf- 
fion of  Nero^  conveyed  to  her,  in  his  own  name,  the  prefents 

fent 
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B 0^0  K feat  by  tlio  fecret  gallantry  of  the  prince.  Agrippina  thought  it 

V ^ > time  to  abate  from  her  ferocity.  She  had  recourfe  to  art,  and 

' nck.  ’ hoped  by  gentle  methods  to  regain  her  influence.  Her  own 
55.*  apartment  was  now  at  her  fon’s  fervicc.  Love,  at  his  time  of 

life,  was  natural,  and  his  fuperior  rank_  demanded  fome  indul- 
gence. Under  the  care  and  management  of  his  mother  he 
might  enjoy  his  fecret  pleafures.  She  apologized  for  the  warmth 
with  which  fhe  broke  out  at  firfl,  and  even  made  an  offer  of  all 
her  treafure,  little  Inferior  to  imperial  riches.  Her  conduct  was 
always  in  extremes  ; violent  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
too  complying. 

A tranfition  fo  hidden  did  not  efcape  the  obfervatlon  of  Nero. 
His  confidential  friends  were  alarmed.  Dreading  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  return  of  Agrippina’s  influence,  they  cautioned  the 
prince  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  a woman,  who,  in  reality,  abated 
nothing  from  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  her  charadter,  though 
now  file  played  an  humble,  but  infidlous  part.  It  happened 
at  this  time  that  Nero  examined  a rich  wardrobe,  appropriated 
to  the  life  of  the  mothers  and  wives  of  the  emperors.  He  fe- 
ledled  a fplendid  drefs  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  jewels. 
Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  prefented  to  Agrippina.  The  things 
were  gay  and  magnificent,  the  kind  of  ornaments  that  pleafe  the 
tafte  and  vanity  of  women,  and,  being  unafked  and  unexpedted, 
they  were  fent  with  a better  grace.  Agrippina  conflrued  this 
civility  Into  an  affront.  The  defign,  fhe  faid,  was  not  to  adorn 
her  perfon,  but  to  deprive  her  of  the  reft  of  thofc  valuable  effedls. 
Her  fon  affedled  to  divide  with  his  mother  what  he  owed  en- 
tirely to  her  protedlion.  Her  words  were  reported  to  the  em- 
peror with  additional  malice. 

XIV.  In  order,  by  a hidden  blow,  to  humble  Agrippina  and 
6 her 
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her  party,  Nero  difmifled  Pallas  (a)  from  all  his  employments.  ^ 

By  the  favour  of  Claudius  this  man  had  been  railed  to  a dee;ree  ' „ ' 

^ . . . A.  U.  C. 

of  power  that  made  him  aflume  the  air  and  importance  of  hrfl  ^8°^ 

minifter,  and  fovereign  arbiter  of  the  empire.  As  he  withdrew  55- 

from  court  with  his  train  of  followers,  Nero  pleafantly  faid, 

“ Pallas  is  going  to  abdicate.”  Before  he  retired,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  bargained  for  himfelf.  It  was  agreed  that  no  inquiry 
fhould  be  had  into  his  condudl,  and  that  all  accounts  between 
him  and  the  public  fhould  be  confidered  as  clofed  and  balanced. 

The  indignation  of  Agrippina  was  not  to  be  reflrained  : in  a 
tone  of  menace  fhe  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  enemies  ; 
even  in  the  emperor’s  hearing,  Ihe  exclaimed  aloud,  “ Britan- 
“ nicus  is  grown  up,  the  genuine  ifllie  of  Claudius,  and  every 
“ way  worthy  of  the  fucceflion  to  his  father.  The  fovereignty 
“ has  been  wrefted  from  him  by  an  intruder,  Vv^ho  owes  his  title 
“ to  adoption  only,  and  now  prefumes  to  trample  on  the  rights 
“ of  a mother,  who  gave  him  all.  But  every  thing  fliall  be 
“ brought  to  light : the  misfortunes  which  flie  herfelf  had  caufed 
“ in  the  imperial  family,  her  inceftuous  marriage  with  her  un- 
“ cle,  and  the  poifon  that  put  an  end  to  his  life  ; all  Oiall  be 
“ difclofed,  all  laid  open  to  the  world.  By  the  favour  of  the 
“ gods  Britannicus  is  ftill  alive : that  refource  flill  remains. 

“ With  that  young  prince  fhe  would  join  the  army  : in  the 
“ camp  fhould  be  heard  the  daughter  of  Germanicus ; Burrhus, 

“ and  Seneca,  the  fainous  exile,  might  prefent  themfclves  before 
“ the  praetorian  foldiers ; the-  firft  with  his  maimed  hand,  and 
“ the  fecond,  armed  with  his  tropes  and  flowers  of  rhetoric  ; 

“ both  worthy  minifters,  fit,  in  their  own  opinion,  to  govern 
“ the  Roman  w^orld.”  In  this  flrain  fhe  raved  with  vehemence, 
brandifhing  her  hands,  and  pouring  out  a torrent  of  invedive. 

She  appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius ; flie  invoked  the  manes 
of  the  murdered  Silani,  and  of  others  who  pcrifiied  by  her 
VoL.  II.  R guilt, 


guilt,  though  now,  In  return  for  all,  £he  met  with  nothing  but 
treachery  and  ingratitude. 

XV.  These  violent  declarations  made  a deep  Impreffion  om 
the  mind  of  Nero.  The  birth-day  of  Britannicus,  when  that 
prince  was  to  enter  oa  his.  fifteenth  year,  was  near  at  hand. 
This  gave  rife  to  a number  of  reflexions..  The  turbulent  fpirit 
of  Agrippina,  and  the  charaXer  of  the  prince,  filled  him  with 
apprehenfions.  On  a late  occafion  Britannicus  had  given  a fpe- 
cimen  of  early  acutenefs,  flight,  indeed,  in  itfelf,^  but  fuch.  as  dif- 
pofed  the  people  in  his  favour.  It  happened,  during  the  Satur- 
nallan  feftiVal  (a)^  that,  among  the  diveiTions  ufual  among  young 
people,  the  play,  “ Who  shall  be  KiNG(^/fJ,  became  part  of 
the  amufement  at  court.  The  lot  fell  to  Nero : he  impofed  his 
commands  on  the  company,  in  no  inflance  aiming  at  ridicule  or 
inconvenience,  till  he  came  to  Britannicus.,  He  ordered  the 
young  prince  to  hand  in  the  iniddle  of  the  room,  and  hng  a 
fong  to  the  company.  By  this  devife  he  hoped  that  a hiipling, 
not  yet  accuhomed  even  to  foher  converfation,  much  lefs  to  re- 
velry and  the  joys  of  wine,  would  be  expofed  to  derlfion.  Bri- 
tannicus performed  his  part  without  embaraffment.  Blis  fong  (c) 
alluded  to  his  own  cafe,  exprefling  the  fituatlon  of  a prince  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  of  his  ancehors.  The  whole  company 
felt  a touch  of  compafhon,  and,  in  the  moment  of  gaiety,  when 
wine  and  the  midnight  hour  had  thrown  off  all  dihimulatlon, 
they  exprefied  their  feelings  without  difguife.  Nero  found  that 
his  pleafantry  recoiled  upon  himfelf.  Hatred,  from  that  mo- 
ment, took  pofTeffion  of  his  heart.  The  furious  and  implacable 
fpirit  of  Agrippina  kept  him  in  a conflant  alarm.  No  crime 
could  be  alleged  againfl;  Britannicus,  and,  by  confecjuence,  there 
was  no  colour  to  juftify  a public-  execution. 


Nero  refolved  to  aX  by  covert  ftratagera.  A preparation  of 
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poifon  was  ordered,  and  Julius  Pollio,  a tribune  of  the  praztorian  ^ 

cohorts,  was  called  in  as  an  accomplice.  This  man  had  in  his  ' » 

cuilody  the  fiimous  Locufta,  a woman  guilty  of  various  crimes,  Soi 
and  then  under  fentence  for  the  practice  of  adminiftering  poifon.  ss-  , 
She  was  made  an  inftrument  in  the  confpiracy.  For  fome  time 
before,  care  had  been  taken  to  admit  none  to  the  prefence  of 
Britannicus,  but  fuch  as  had  long  fince  renounced  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  of  virtue.  The  firft  potion  was  given  to 
Britannicus  by  his  tutors;  but  being  'weak,  or  injudicioully  qua- 
lified, it  paffed  without  effedl.  The  flow  progrefs  of  guilt  did 
not  fuit  the  genius  of  Nero.  He  threatened  the  tribune,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  forcerefs  to  be  put  to  death. 

He  railed  at  both  as  two  cowards  in  vice,  who  wifiied  to  fave 
appearances,  and  concert  a defence  for  themfelves,  while  they 
left  a dreadful  interval,  big  wdth  fear  and  danger.  To  appeafe 
his  wrath,  they  promifed  to  prepare  a dofe  as  fure  and  deadly 
as  the  aflaffin’s  knife.  In  a room  adjoining  to  the  apartment 
of  the  emperor  they  mixed  a draught,  compounded  of  in- 
gredients, whofe  fure  and  rapid  quality  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced. 

XVI.  According  to  the  cuftom  at  that  time  eftablifhcd  at 
court,  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  dined,  in  a fitting 
poflure,  with  the  nobility  of  their  own  age,  in  fight  of  their  re- 
lations, at  a table  fet  apart,  and  ferved  with  due  frugality. 

Whenever  Britannicus  was,  in  this  manner,  feated  at  his  meal, 
it  was  a fettled  rule  that  an  attendant  fhould  tafle  his  food  and 
liquor.  To  preferve  this  cuftom,  and  prevent  detedlion  by  the 
death  of  both,  an  innocent  beverage,  without  any  infufion  that 
could  hurt,  was  tried  by  the  proper  officer,  and  prelented  to  the 
prince.  He  found  it  too  hot,  and  returned  it.  Cold  water,  in 
which  the  poifon  had  been  mixed,  was  immediately  poured  into 
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the  cup.  Britannicus  drank  freely ; the  effed;  was  violent,  and, 
in  an  inftant,  it  feized  the  powers  of  life : his  limbs  were  palfied, 
his  breath  was  fiippreffed,  and  his  utterance  failed.  The  com- 
pany were  thrown  into  confternation.  Some  ruflied  out  of 
the  room,  while  others,  who  had  more  difcernment,  ftaid,  but  in 
aflonifliment,  Muth  their  eyes  fixed  on  Nero,  who  lay  ftretched 
at  eafe  on  his  couch,  with  an  air  of  innocence,  and  without 
emotion.  He  contented  himfelf  with  calmly  faying,  “ This  is 
“ one  of  the  epileptic  fits  to  which  Britannicus  has  been  fubjed 
“ from  his  infancy.  The  diforder  will  go  off,  and  he  will  foon 
“ recover  his  fenfes.”  Agrippina  was  ftruck  with  horror.  She 
endeavoured  to  fupprefs  her  feelings ; but  the  inward  emotions 
were  too  ftrong ; they  fpoke  in  every  feature,  plainly  lliewing 
that  file  was  as  innocent  as  Odavia,  the  fifter  of  Britannicus* 
By  this  horrible  ad  the  emperor’s  mother  faw  all  her  hopes  at 
once  cut  off,  and  from  fo  daring  a ftep,  fhe  could  even  then 
forefee  that  her  fon  would  wade  in  blood,  and  add  to  his  crimes 
the  horror  of  parricide.  Odavia,  though  ftill  of  tender  years, 
had  feen  enough  of  courts  to  teach  her  the  policy  of  fmothering 
her  grief,  her  tendernefs,  and  every  fentiment  of  the  heart.  In 
this  manner  the  feene  of  diftradion  ended,  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  table  were  renewed. 


XVII.  One  and  the  fame  night  faw  the  murder  of  Britan- 
nicus and  his  funeral.  Both  were  preconcerted.  Without  ex- 
pence,  or  any  kind  of  pomp,  the  prince’s  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Field  of  Mars,  under  a fhower  of  rain,  which  fell  with 
fuch  violence,  that  it  paffed  with  the  multitude  as  the  fure  fore- 
runner of  divine  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  fo  foul  a deed  ; 
a deed,  notwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  which  many  were  in- 
clined to  think  of  with  Icfs  feverity,  when  they  confidered  that, 
from  the  earlieft  times,  a fpirit  of  jealoufy  always  fubfifted  be- 
6 tween 
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tween  brothers,  and  that  the  nature  of  fovereign  power  Is  fuch,  BOOK 
as  not  to  endure  a rival..  From  the  writers  of  that  period  there  ' ^ • 

A U C 

is'rcafon  to  conclude,  that  Nero,  on  various  occafions,  had  taken  sok 

A.  D, 

advantage  of  the  tender  years  of  Britannicus,  and  offered  vile  5S- 
indignities  to  his  perfon.  If  the  anecdote  be  founded  in  truth, 
the  death,  which  delivered  a defeendant  of  the  Claudian  line 
from  foul  difgrace,  cannot  be  deemed  premature  or  cruel.  The 
prince,  it  is  true,  died  in  the  hour  of  hofpitality,  without  warn- 
ing, without  time  allowed  to  his  filler  to  take  the  laft  farewell  ; 
and  his  mortal  enemy  faw  him  in  the  pangs  of  death.  After 
all  his  fufferings,  the  polfoned  cup  was  mercy..  The  hurry  with 
which  the  funeral  was  performed,  was  juftified  by  Nero  in  a pro- 
clamation, ftating  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  or- 
dained with  wifdom,  That  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  died  in  the 
“ prirhe  of  life  fliould,  as  foon  as  poffible,  be  removed  from 
“ the  public  eye,  without  waiting  for  funeral  orations,  and  the 
“ flow  parade  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  For  himfelf,  deprived  as 
“ he  was  of  the  afliftance  of  a brother,  he  depended  altogether 
“ on  the  affedions  of  the  people.  In  full  perfuafion,  that  the  fe- 
“ nate,  and  all  orders  of  men,  would  exert  their  beft  endeavours 
“ to  fupport  a prince,  who  now  remained  the  only  branch  of  a 
“ family  born  to  rule  the  empire  of  the  world.”  After  this 
public  declaration,  his  next  care  was,  by  large  donations,  to  fe- 
cure  in  his  intereft  all  his  moft  powerful  friends. 

XVIII.  The  condudl  of  fuch  as  were  mofl  diflinguifhed  by 
the  munificence  of  the  emperor,  did  not  pafs  uncenfured.  They 
were  men  who  profeffed  integrity,  and  yet  did  not  blufh  to  take 
palaces  country-feats,  and  extenfive  lands,  all  equally  willing 
to  have  fhare  of  the  plunder.  By  their  apologills  it  was  argued, 
that  they  could  not  avoid  fubmitting  to  the  will  of  a prince, 
who  knew  the  horror  of  his  crimes,  and  hoped  by  his  liberality 
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^:^in  fofien  the  public  refentment.  Agrippina  contintied  Implaca* 

^ ble.  Indignation  like  hers  was  not  to  be  appeafcd  by  prefents. 
She  cberlfbed  Odlavia  with  the  tcndereft  regard ; die  had  fre- 
quent meetings  with  the  leaders  of  her  party  ; and,  with  more 
than  her  natural  avarice,  die  colledlcd  money  in  all  quarters  ; 
ihe  courted  the  tribunes  and  centurions ; and  to  the  thin  nobi- 
lity, wliicli  then  remained,  die  paid  every  mark  of  refpedf,  dwell- 
ing with  pleafure  on  their  names,  applauding  their  virtues,  with 
a view  to  ilrengthen  her  intereft  by  a coalition  of  the  firfl  men 
ill  Rome.  Nero  w’as  apprlfed  of  all  that  palTed.  By  his  orders 
tlie  fcntinels  who  guarded  her  gates  (as  had  been  done  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  and  fmce  his  deceafe)  were  all  withdrawn. 
The  German  foldicrs,  wdio  had  been  added  by  way  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  emperor’s  mother,  w'cre  likewdfe  difmided  from  her 
fervice.  Nor  did  the  matter  red  here.  To  retrench  the  number 
of  her  adherents  and  vifitors,  Nero  refolved  to  hold  a feparate 
court.  He  adigned  to  his  mother  the  manfion  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Antonia.  He  vifited  her  in  her  new  fituation,  but  his 
vifits  wxre  a date  farce  : he  wxnt  wdth  a train  of  attendants, 
and,  after  a fhort  falute,  took  his  leave  wdth  cold  civility. 


XI 


ilX.  In  the  mafs  of  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  fo  vain 
and  tranfitory  as  the  fancied  pre-eminence  which  depends  on 
popular  opinion,  without  a folld  foundation  to  fupport  it.  Of 
this  truth  Agrippina  is  a melancholy  proof.  Her  houfe  was 
deferted  ; no  friend  to  comfort  her ; no  courtier  to  flutter  at  her 
levee  ; and  none  to  vifit  her,  except  a few  women  wdio  fre- 
quented her  houfe,  perhaps  wdth  a good  intention,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, wdtli  the  little  motives  of  female  triumph.  In  the  number 
w'as  Junia  Silana,  formerly  divorced,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
from  Caius  Silius,  at  the  indigatlon  of  Meflallna..  Since  that 
time,  flie  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Agrippina  j by  her  birth 

illudrious. 
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flluftrious,  cliftlnguiflied  by  her  beauty,  and  not  lefs  fo  by  her  laf-  ® 

civious  conduct.  Her  friendflilp  for  Agrippina,  foured  after-  ' ^ ^ 

wards  by  contentions  between  themfelves,  turned  to  bitter  hatred.  808. 

' . _ . . . A.  D. 

A treaty  of  marriage  between  Silana  and  Sextius  Africanus,  a ci-  ss- 
tizen  of  illuftrious  rank,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  ill  offices 
of  Agrippina.  She  told  the  lover,  that  his  miftrefs,  though  no 
longer  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  of  a diffolute  character,  and  ftill 
abandoned  to  her  vicious  pleafures.  In  this  a£l  of  hoftility  love 
had  no  kind  of  fhare.  Agrippina  had  not  fo  much  as  a wiffi  for 
the  perfon  of  Africanus  ; but  Silana  enjoyed  large  poffieffiions, 
and  being  a widow  without  children,  her  whole  fortune  might 
devolve  to  the  hufband.. 

Silana,  from  that  moment,  was  ftung  with  refentment.  The 
feafon  for  revenge  fhe  thought  was  now  arrived,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  ffie  employed  Iturius  and  Calvifius,  two  of  her  creatures,,, 
to  frame  an  accufation  againft  Agrippina,  not  on  the  ground  of 
the  old  and  threadbare  ftory  about  her  grief  for  Britannicus,  and 
her  zeal  for  Odavia  ; but  with  a deeper  intent,  that  revenge 
might  have  its  full  blow.  The  head  of  the  accufation  was.  That 
Agrippina  had  confplred  with  Rubellius  Plautus,  a defendant  of 
Auguftus,  by  the  maternal  line  in  the  fame  degree  as  Nero,  to 
bring  about  a revolution,  and,  in  that  event,  to  marry  the  ufurper, 
and  once  more  invade  the  commonwealth.  .With  this  charge, 
drawn  up  in  form,  Iturius  and  Calvifius  fought  Atimetus,  one 
of  the  freedmen  of  Domitia,  the  emperor’s  aunt.  A litter  perfon 
could  not  be  chol'en  : he  knew  the  enmity  that  fubfilled  between 
his  miftrefs  and  Agrippina,  and,  for  that  reafon,  liftened  eagerly 
to  the  information.  Plaving  heard  the  particulars,  he  employed 
Paris  the  comedian  (who  had  likewife  received  his  freedom  from 
Domitia),  and,  by  him,  conveyed  the  whifper  to  the  empeyor, 
with  circumftaiices  of  aggravation. 
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XX.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Nero  pafled  the  time 
in  riot  and  gay  caroufal,  when  Paris  entered  the  apartment.  In 
the  prince’s  parties  he  had  always  been  a pimp  of  pleaiure ; but 
now,  a melTenger  of  ill  news,  he  appeared  with  an  air  of  dejed;ion. 
He  laid  open  the  particulars  of  the  charge.  Nero  heard  him  with 
difmay  and  terror-  In  the  firfl;  agitations  of  his  mind  he  re- 
folved  to  difpatch  his  mother,  and  Plautus,  her  accomplice.  Bur- 
rhus was  no  longer  to  command  the  praetorian  bands : he  was 
the  creature  of  Agrippina,  raifed  at  firft  by  her  influence,  and 
in  his  heart  a fecret  friend  to  her  and  her  intereft.  If  we  may 
credit  Fabius  Rufticus,  a commiflTion  was  adlually  made  out,  and 
fent  to  Ca!cina  Tufcus  ; but  recalled,  at  the  requefl;  of  Seneca, 
who  interpofed  to  fave  his  friend  from  difgrace.  According  to 
Cluvius  and  Pliny,  the  honour  of  Burrhus  was  never  called  in 
queftion.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  authority  of  Fabius  Rufticus  is 
not  free  from  fufpicion.  He  flourifhed  under  the  protection  of 
Seneca,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  writer  embraces  every  oppor- 
tunity to  adorn  the  character  of  his  patron. 

The  hifhorical  evidence  is  fairly  before  the  reader,  agreeably  to 
the  defign  of  this  work,  which  profefles  to  depend,  at  all  times, 
on  the  teftimony  of  authors,  when  they  agree  among  them- 
felves  ; and,  when  they  differ,  to  ftate  the  points  in  difpute,  with 
the  reafons  on  each  fide.  Nero  was  diftraCted  with  doubt  and 
fear.  In  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  determined  to  difpatch 
liis  mother  without  delay.  Nor  was  his  fury  to  be  reftrained  till 
Burrhus  pledged  himfelf,  if  the  charge  was  verified,  to  fee  exe- 
cution done  upon  her ; but  to  be  heard  in  anfwer  to  the  ac- 
ciifiition,  he  faid,  was  the  right  of  the  meaneft  perfon,  much 
more  fo  of  a mother.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  no  charge  was  made 
in  form  ; no  profecutor  appeared  ; the  whole  was  nothing  but 
the  whifper  of  a bufy  tale-bearer,  who  brought  intelligence  from 
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the  houfe  of  an  enemy;  but  the  time  cliofen  for  the  dilcovery  ^ ^ p K 

makes  the  whole  improbable.  Paris  the  informer  came  in  the  ' . » 

dead  of  night ; and  after  many  hours  fpent  in  caroufmg,  what  ’ sos. 
can  be  expected,  but  confufion,  ignorance,  and  fatal  temerity  ? 55. 

XXI.  Nero  was  pacified  by  this  reafoning.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  proper  perfons  were  lent  to  Agrippina,  to  inform  her  of  the 
allegations  againft  her,  and  to  hear  her  defence.  The  com- 
miffion  was  executed  by  Burrhus  in  the  prefence  of  Seneca,  and 
a number  of  freedmen,  who  were  fent  to  watch  the  whole 
proceeding.  Burrhus  ftated  the  charge ; he  named  the  in- 
formers, and,  in  a tone  of  feverity,  enforced  eveiy  circumftance. 

Agrippina  heard  him  undifmayed,  and,  with  the  pride  and 
fpirit  of  her  character,  replied  as  follows  : “ That  Silana,  who  has 
never  known  the  labours  of  child-bed,  fhould  be  a ftranger  to 
“ the  affedlions  of  a mother,  cannot  be  matter  of  furprife. 

“ A woman  of  profligate  manners  may  change  her  adulterers,  but 
a mother  cannot  renounce  her  ,children.  If  Iturius  and  Cal- 
“ vifius,  two  bankrupts  in  fame  as  well  as  fortune,  have  fold 
“ themfelves  to  an  old  woman,  is  it  of  courfe  that  I mufl:  be 
“ guilty  of  a crime  which  they  have  fabricated  ? And  mufl;  my 
“ fon,  at  the  inftigation  of  two  fuch  mifcreants,  commit  a parri- 
“ cide  ? Let  Domitia  fliew  her  kindnefs  to  my  fon  ; let  her  vie 
“ with  tendernefs  like  mine,  and  I will  forgive  her  malice ; I 
“ will  even  thank  her  for  it.  But  fhe  is  in  league  with  Atime- 
“ tus,  who  is  known  to  be  her  paramour : Paris,  the  flage- 
“ player,  lends  his  aid  : the  talents  that  figured  in  the  theatre, 

“ he  hopes,  will  be  able  to  plan  a real  tragedy. 

“ At  the  time  when  my  cares  were  bufy  to  make  Nero  the 
adopted  fon  of  Claudius  ; to  inveft  him  with  proconfular  dignl- 
**  ty,  and  declare  him  conful  eled  ; when  I was  labouring  to  open 
VoL.  II.  S “to 
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“ to  my  fon  the  road  to  empire,  where  was  Domltia  then  ? Her 
“ ponds  and  lakes  at  Baise  engrofled  all  her  attention.  Stand 
“ forth  the  man,^  who  can  prove  that  I tampered  with  the  city- 
“ guards ; that  I feduced  the  provinces  from  their  allegiance,  or 
“ endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  Haves  and  freedmen  of  the  em- 
“ peror.  Had  Britannicus  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  could 
“ I have  hoped  to  live  in  fafety  ? And  if  Rubellius  Plautus,  or 
“ any  other  perfon,  had  feized  the  reins  of  government,  can 
“ it  be  fuppofed  that  my  enemies  would  not  have  feized  their  op- 
“ portunity  to  exhibit  their  charge,,  not  for  intemperate  "words, 
“ thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  paflion,  the  cifufion  of  a mo- 
“ ther’s  jealoufy,  but  for  real  crimes,  and  thofe  of  fo  deep  a dye, 
“ that  no  man  can  forgive  them,  except  a fon,  for  whom  they 
“ were  committed.”  Such  was  the  language  of  Agrippina.  The 
Avarmth  and  energy  with  which  Ihe  delivered  herfelf,  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  all  who  heard  her.  They  endeavoured  to  foften  af- 
fliction, and  mitigate  the  violence  of  her  feelings.  She  demanded 
an  interview  with  her  fon,  and  the  meeting  was  gpnted.  In  his 
prefence  flie  fcorned  to  enter  into  a vindication  of  herfelf.  To 
anfwer  the  charge  might  betray  too  much  diffidence : nor  did 
ihc  dwell  on  the  fervlces  which  fhe  had  rendered  to  her  fon  ; that 
were  to  tax  him  with  ingratitude.  Her  objeCl  was  to  puniffi  her 
accufers,  and  reward  her  friends.  She  fucceeded  in  both. 

XXII.  The  fuperintendance  of  corn  and  grain  was  granted  to 
Fscnlus  Rufus.  The  public  fpeClacles,  tlien  Intended  by  the  em- 
peror, were  committed  to  the  care  of  Arruntius  Stella.  The 
province  of  ffigypt  was  affigned  to  Cains  Balbillus  (a)^  and  that 
of  Syria  to  Publius  Anteius.  But  the  laft  was  the  bubble  of 
promifes,  and  never  fuffered  to  proceed  to  his  government.  Silana 
was  fent  into  exile.  Calvilius  and  Iturius  (b)  fliared  the  fame 
fate.  Atimetus  was  punlfhed  with  death.  Paris,  the  comedian, 
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was  of  too  much  confequence  : he  had  the  art  of  minifterlng  to  ® ^ i ^ 

the  pleafures  of  the  prince : his  vices  faved  him.  RubelUus  ' ' 

Plautus  was,  for  the  prefent,  palTed  by  in  filence.  * 808. 

5>- 


' XXIII.  Soon  after  this  tranfadion,  Pallas  "and  Burrhus  were 
charged  with  a confpiracy  to  raife  Cornelius  Sylla  to  the  imperial 
feat,  in  confideration  of  his  illuftrious  birth,  and  the  affinity 
which  he  bore  to  Claudius,  being,  by  his  marriage  with  Anto- 
nia, the  fon-in-law  of  that  emperor.  In  this  bufmefs,  a man  of 
the  name  of  Psetus  was  the  profecutor  ; a biify  pragmatical  fellow, 
notorious  for  haraffing  his  fellow-citizens  with  confifcations  to  the 
treafury,  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  a manifeft  impoflor.  To 
find  Pallas  innocent  would  not  have  been  unpleafant  to  the  fa- 
thers, if  the  arrogance  of  the  man  had  not  given  difguft  to  all. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  fome  of  his  freedmen  being  mentioned 
as  accomplices  in  the  plot,  he  thought  proper  to  anfwer,  “ That 
“ among  his  domeftics  he  never  condefeended  to  fpeak : he  fig- 
“ nified  his  pleafure  by  a nod,  or  a motion  of  his  hand.  If  the 
“ bufmefs  required  fpecial  diredions,  he  committed  his  mino\, 
“ paper,  unwilling  to  mix  in  difeourfe  with  people  fo  much  be- 
“ neath  his  notice.”  Burrhus,  though  involved  in  the  profecu- 
tion,  took  his  feat  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  and  pronounced 
his  opinion.  Paztus  was  condemned  to  baniffiment,  and  all  his 
papers,  which  he  preferved  as  documents  to  be  ufed  in  the  revival 
of  treafury-fuits,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 


XXIV.  Tow/\rds  theclofeof  the  year,  the  cuftom  of  having 
a cohort  on  duty,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  public  fpedacles,  was 
entirely  laid  afide.  By  this  meafure  the  people  were  amufed 
with  a fliew  of  liberty  ; and  ,the  foldiers,  being  thus  removed 
from  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  theatre,  were  no  longer  In  danger  of 
lainting  the  difcipllne  of  the  army  with  the  vices  of  the  city. 
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From  this  experiment  it  was  to  be  further-  feen,  whether  the  po- 
pulace, freed  from  the  control  of  the  military,  would  .be  ob- 
fervant  of  decency  and  good  order.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva  being  ftruck  with  lightning,  the  emperor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  foothfayers,  ordered  a folemn  luftration  to  purify  the 
city. 


A.  V.  c. 

809. 
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XXV.  The  confuHhip  of  Quintus  Volufius  and  Publius  Scipio 
was  remarkable  for  the  tranquillity  that  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  the  corruption  of  manners  that  difgraced  the 
city  of  Rome.  Of  all  the  word  enormities  Nero  was  the  author. 
In  the  garb  of  a Have,  he  roved  through  the  ftreets,  vifited  the 
brothels,  and  rambled  through  all  by-places,  attended  by  a band 
of  rioters,  who  feized  the  wares  and  merchandize  expofed  to 
fale,  and  offered  violence  to  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  In  thefe 
frolics,  Nero  was  fo  little  .fufpedled  to  be  a party,  that  he  was 
roughly  handled  in  feveral  frays.  He  received  wounds  on  fome 
occafions,  and  his  face  was  disfigured  with  a fear.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  it  tranfpired  that  the  emperor  was  become 
a * night- brawler.  The  mifehief  from  that  moment  grew  more 
alarming.  Men  of  rank  were  infulted,  and  women  of  the  firfl 
condition  fuffered  grofs  indignities.  The  example  of  the  prince 
brought  midnight  riots  into  fafhion.  Private  perfons  took  their 
opportunity,  with  a band  of  loofe  companions,  to  annoy  the  pub- 
lic ftreets.  Every  quarter  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diforder, 
infomuch  that  Rome,  at  night,  refembled  a city  taken  by  ftorm. 
In  one  of  thefe  wild  adventures,  Julius  Montanus,  of  fenatorian 
rank,  but  not  yet  advanced  to  the  magiftracy,  happened  to  en- 
counter the  emperor  and  his  party.  Being  attacked  with  force, 
he  made  a refolute  defence ; and  finding,  afterwards,  that  Nero 
was  the  perfon  whom  he  difcomflted  in  the  fray,  he  endeavoured 
to  foften  refentment  by  apologies  for  his  behaviour : but  the 
5 excufe 
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excufe  was  confidered  as  a reflexion  on  the  prince,  and  Montanus  Book 

was  compelled  to  die.  ' „ > 

- A.  u.  c. 

809. 

Nero  perfifted  in  this  courfe  of  debauchery,  and,  for  the  fafety  ’56.  * 
of  his  perfon,  took  with  him  a party  of  foldiers,  and  a gang  of 
gladiators.  Thefe  men,  in  flight  and  accidental  fldrmifhes,  kept 
aloof  from  the  fray ; but  if  warm  and  a(Stive  fpirits  made  a flout 
refiftance,  they  became  parties  in  the  quarrel,  and  cut  their  way 
fword  in  hand.  The  theatre,  at  the  fame  time,  was  a fcene  of 
uproar,  and  violent  contention.  The  partifans  of  the  players 
waged  a kind  of  civil  war.  Nero  encouraged  them,  not  only 
v/ith  impunity,  but  with  ample  rewards.  He  was  often  a fecret 
fpe£lator  of  the  tumult ; and,  at  length,  did  not  blufli  to  appear 
in  the  face  of  the  public.  Thefe  difturbances  were  fo  frequent, 
that,  from  a people  divided  into  factions,  there  was  reafon  to 
apprehend  fome  dreadful  convulfion  : the  only  remedy  left,  was 
to  banifh  the  players  out  of  Italy,  and  once  more  make  the  fol- 
diers mount  guard  at  the  theatre. 

XXVI.  About  this  time,  the  enfranchifed  flaves,  by  the  in- 
folence  of  their  behaviour  to  the  patrons  who  had  given  them 
their  freedom,  provoked  a debate  in  the  fenate.  It  was  propofed 
to  pafs  a law,  empowering  the  patron  to  reclaim  his  right  over 
fuch  as  made  an  improper  ufe  of  their  liberty.  Tlie  fathers  were 
willing  to  adopt  the  meafure,  but  the  confuls  did  not  choofe  to 
put  the  queflion  before  due  notice  was  given  to  the  emperor. 

They  reported  the  cafe,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  debate,  requefl- 
ing  to  know  whether  the  prince  vrould,  of  his  own  authority, 
enad;  a,  law  that  had  but  few  to  oppofe  it.  In  fupport  of  the  mo- 
tion, it  had  been  argued,  that  the  freedmen  were  leagued  in  a 
fadion  againft  their  patrons,  and  had  the  infolence  to  think  them 
anfwerable  for  their  condud  in  the  fenate.  They  went  fo  far  as 
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to  threaten  violence  to  their  perfons  ; they  raifed  their  hands 
againft  their  benefa£lors,  and,  with  audacious  contumacy,  pre- 
fumed to  hinder  them  from  feeking  redrels  in  due  courfe  of 
law.  The  patron,  it  is  true,  has  peculiar  privileges  : but  in  what 
do  they  confift  ? In  the  empty  power  of  banilhing  the  freedman, 
who  proves  unworthy  of  the  favour  beftowed  upon  him,  to  the 
diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  Rome  ; that  is,  to  fend  him,  by  way 
ol  punifliment,  to  the  delightful  plains  of  Campania.  In  every 
other  point  of  view,  the  freedman  is  on  a level  with  the  highcll 
citizen.  He  enjoys  equal  privileges.  It  were,  therefore,  a pru- 
dent meafure  to  arm  the  patron  with  coercive  authority,  effedual 
for  the  purpofe,  and  of  force  not  to  be  eluded.  The  manumitted 
Have  Ihould  be  taught  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty 
“ by  the  Tame  behaviour  'that  obtained  it  at  firft.  Nor  could 
“ this  be  deemed  an  oppreflive  law ; fmee,  as  often  as  the  freed- . 
“ men  fhjewed  mo  fenfe  of  duty  or  fubordination,  to  reduce  them 
“ to  their  primitive  fervitude,  would  be  the  founded;  policy. 

“ When  gratitude  has  no  effed,  coercion  is  the  proper  remedy.” 


c* 


XXVII.  In  arifwer  to  this  rcafoning,  it  was  contended  by  the 
oppofite  party,  “ That,  in  all  cafes  of  partial  mifehief,  punifhment 
“ fhould  fall  on  the  guilty  only.  For  the  delinquency  of  a few, 
“ the  rights  of  ’^all  ought  not  to  be  taken  away.  The  freedmen 
“ were  a large  and  numerous  body.  From  them  the  number  of 
“ the  tribes  wais  ‘completed,  the  magiflrates  were  fupplied  with 
“ inferior  officers,  the  facerdotal  orders  with  affidants,  and  the 
“ prcTtorian  cohorts  with  recruits.  Many  of  the  Roman  knights, 
“ and  even  the  fenators  had  no  other  origin.  Dedud  the  men 
whofe  Ttthers  were  enfranchifed,  and  the  number  of  freeborn 
“ citizens  will  dwindle  into  nothing.  When  the  ranks  of  fo- 
“ ciety  were  edablilhed  at  Rome,  it  was  the  wifdom  of  the  old 
“ republic  to  make  liberty  the  common  right  of  all,  not  the  pre- 
y “ rogative 
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“ rogatlve  of  a few.  The  power  of  conferring  freedom  was  alfo  ® 

“ regulated^  and  two  different  modes  (a ) were  eftabliflied,  to  the  ' v 

“ end  that  the  patron,  if  he  faw  reafon  for  it,  might  either  revoke  ^09^ 

“ his  grant,  or  confirm  it  by  additional  bounty.  The  man  en-  56., 

“ franehifed,  without  proper  ceremonies  before  the  prastor^  was 
“ liable  to  be  claimed  again  by  his  mailer.  But  it  is  the  bufmefs 
“ of  the  patron  to  conlider  well  the  charadier  of  his  Have ; till 
“ he  knows  the  merit  of  the  man,  let  him  withhold  his  generofity  ; 

“ but  when  freedom  is  fairly  bellowed,  there  ought  to  be  no 

refumption  of  the  grant.”  To  this  lafl  opinion  Nero  acceded. 

He  figniiied  his  plealure  to  the  fenate,  that,  in  all  caufes  be- 
tween the  patron  and  his  freedman,  they  ihould  decide  on  the 
particular  circumilances  of  the  cafe,  without  derogating  from  the 
rights  of  the  body  at  large.  Soon  after  this  regulation,  Paris, 
who  had  received  his  freedom  from  Domitia,  the  emperor’s 
aunt,  was  removed  from  her  domeilic  train,  and  declared  to  be 
a freeborn  citizen  (b).  The  colour  of  law  was  given  to  this  pro- 
ceeding ; but  the  judgment  was  known  to  be  dictated  by  the 
prince,  and  the  infamy,  therefore,  was  all  his  own. 

XXVIII.  There  remained,,  notwithilanding,  even  at  this 
juniTure,  an  image  of  ancient  liberty.  A proof  of  this  occurred 
in  a coriteil  that  took  place  between  Vibulllus,  the  prsetor,  and 
Antiftius,  tribune  of  the  people.  Certain  partifans  of  tlie  players 
had  been,  for  their  tumultuous  behaviour,,  committetl  to  jail  by 
the  prsetor.  The  tribune  interpofed  his  authority,  and  releafed 
the  prifoners.  This  condudl  was  condemned  by  the  fenate,  as 
extrajudicial  and  illegal.  A decree  paiTed,  ordaining  that  the 
tribunes  ihould  not  prefume  to  counterad:  the  jurifdid;ion  of  the 
prastor,  or  the  confuls  j nor  to  fummon  to  their  own  tribunal 
men,  who  refidod  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  were  amenable 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  colony.  It  was  further  fettled,  cm 

the 
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B 0^0  K the  motion  of  Lucius  Pilb,  conful  ele£t,  that  it  fhould  not  be 

Nw— V ^ competent  to  the  tribunes  to  fit  in  judgment  at  their  own  houfes  ; 

809.  and  that  the  fines,  impofed  by  their  authority,  fhould  not  be  en- 

56-  tered  by  the  quseflor  in  the  regiffers  of  the  treafury,  before  the  end 

of  four  months  from  the  day  of  the  fentence,  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  party  aggrieved  might  have  the  benefit  of  an  appeal  to 
the  confuls.  The  jurifdidion  of  the  azdiles,  patrician  as  well  as 
plebeian,  was  defined  and  limited  ; the  fureties  which  they  might 
demand  were  ftated  with  precifion  ; and  the  penalties  to  be  im- 
pofed by  their  authority  were  reduced  to  a certain  fum.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  regulations,  Helvidius  Prifeus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  feized  the  opportunity  to  proceed  againft  Obultronius 
Sabinus,  a quseftor  of  the  treafury.  He  charged  him  with  ha- 
rafling  the  poor  with  unreafonable  confifeations,  and  unmercifully 
feizing  their  effe<Sls  to  be  fold  by  audion.  To  redrefs  the  griev- 
ance, Nero  removed  the  regifter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  quseftor, 
and  left  that  bufmefs  to  the  care  of  prsefeds  commiflioned  for 
the  purpofe. 

XXIX.  In  this  department  of  the  treafury  various  changes 
had  been  made,  but  no  fettled  form  (a)  was  eftablifhed.  In  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  the  prsefeds  of  the  treafury  were  chofen  by 
the  fenate  ; but  there  being  reafon  to  fufped  that  intrigue  and 
private  views  had  too  much  influence,  thofe  officers  "w^ere  drawn 
by  lot  out  of  the  lift  of  the  prsetors.  This  mode  was  foon  found 
to  be  defedive.  Chance  decided,  and  too  often  wandered  to  men 
unqualified  for  the  employment*  Claudius  reftored  the  quseftors, 
and,  to  encourage  them  to  ad  with  vigour,  promifed  to  place 
them  above  the  neceffity  of  foliciting  the  fuffrages  of  the  people, 
and,  by  his  own  authority,  to  raife  them  to  the  higher  magiftracles. 
But  the  quseftorflilp  being  the  firft  civil  office  that  men  could  un- 
dertake, maturity  of  underftanding  was  not  to  be  expeded.  Nero, 

for 
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for  that  reafon,  chofe  from  the  praetorian  rank,  a fet  of  new  com*' 
miffioners  of  known  experience  and  tried  ability. 

XXX.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  Vipfaniiis  Laenas  was 
found  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  government  of  Sardinia.  Ceflius 
Proculus  was  profecuted  for  extortion  ; but  his  accufers  giving 
up  the  point,  he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  Quirinalis,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  and  by  his  profligate  man- 
ners and  various  vices  haralfed  the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
with  a degree  of  infolence  not  to  be  endured  by  the  moft  abjedl: 
nation,  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  a charge  of  rapine  and  op- 
prefTion.  To  prevent  the  final  fentence,  he  difpatched  himfelf 
by  poifon.  About  the  fame  time,  Caninius  Rebilus,  a man 
diftinguilhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  his  ample  riches, 
determined  to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  miferies  of  old  age  and  a 
broken  conftitution.  He  opened  a vein,  and  bled  to  death.  The 
event  was  matter  of  furprife  to  all.  The  fortitude,  that  could 
voluntarily  rufh  on  death,  was  not  expeded  from  a man  foftened 
by  voluptuous  enjoyments,  and  infamous  for  his  effeminate  man- 
ners. Lucius  Volufius,  who  died  in  the  fame  year,  left  a very  dif- 
ferent charader.  He  had  lived,  in  fplendid  affluence,  to  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  efteemed  for  the  honeft  arts  by  which  he  ac- 
quired immenfe  wealth,  under  a fucceffion  of  defpotic  emperors, 
yet  never  expofed  to  danger.  He  found  the  art  of  being  rich 
and  virtuous  with  impunity. 
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XXXI.  Nero,  with  Lucius  Pifo  for  his  colleague,  entered  on  a.  u.  c. 
his  fecond  confullhip.  In  this  year  we  look  in  vain  for  tranf-  a.  d. 
adions  worthy  of  the  hiftorian’s  pen.  The  vaft  foundation  of 
a new  amphitheatre  (a)^  built  by  Nero  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
the  malTy  timbers  employed  in  that  magnificent  ftrudure,  might 
fwell  a volume  j but  defcriptions  of  that  kind  may  be  left  to  grace 
VoL.  II.  T the 
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the  pages  of  a city-journal.  The  dignity  of  the  Roman  people 
requires  that  thefe  annals  fhould  not  delcend  to  a detail  fo  mi- 
nute and  uninterefting.  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
Capua  and  Nuceria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were  augmented  by  a 
body  of  veterans  tranfplanted  to  thofe  places.  A largefs  of  two 
hundred  fmall  fefterces  to  each  man  was  dillributed  to  the  popu- 
lace, and,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  ftate,  the  fum  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  great  fefterces  M^as  depolited  in  the  treafury. 
The  twenty-fifth  penny  impofed  as  a tax  on  the  purchafe  of 
Haves,  was  remitted,  with  an  appearance  of  moderation,  but,  in 
fadl,  without  any  folid  advantage  to  the  public.  1 he  payment 
of  the  duty  was  only  fhifted  to  the  vendor,  and  he,  to  indemnify 
himfelf,  raifed  his  price  on  the  purchafer.  The  emperor  iflued 
a proclamation  forbidding  the  magiftrates  and  imperial  procu- 
rators to  exhibit,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  a Ihow  of  gladiators, 
wild  beafts,  or  any  other  public  fpedtacle.  The  pradice  of 
amufing  the  people  with  grand  exhibitions  had  been  as  fore  a 
grievance  as  even  the  grafping  hand  of  avarice.  The  gover- 
nors plundered  the  people,  and  by  difplays  of  magnificence  hoped 
to  dilguife,  or,  in  fome  degree,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
crimes. 


XXXII.  A DECREE  pafled  the  fenate  to  proted,  by  additional 
terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the  patron  from  the  malice  of  his  flaves. 
With  this  view,  it  was  enaded,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a mafter  flain 
by  his  domeftics,  execution  fhould  be  done,  not  only  on  fuch  as 
remained  in  a ftate  of  adual  fervitude,  but  likewife  on  all,  who, 
by  the  will  of  the  deceafed,  obtained  their  freedom,  but  continued 
to  live  under  his  roof  at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Lucius  Varius,  who  had  been  degraded  for  rapacious 
avarice,  was  reftored  to  his  confular  rank,  and  his  feat  in  the 
fenate.  Pomponia  Graecina,  a woman  of  illuftrlous  birth,  and 
4 the 
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tlie  wife  of  Plaiitius  (a)^  who,  on  his  return  from  Britain,  en-  ® C>  O K 

^vXXX* 

tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  was  accufed  of  em-  ^ ^ 
bracing  the  rites  of  a foreign  fuperftition  The  matter  was  'gio. 

.A  j) 

referred  to  the  jurifdidion  of  her  hufband.  Plautius,  in  con-  j?. ' 
formity  to  ancient  ufage,  called  together  a number  of  her  rela- 
tions, and,  in  their  prefence,  fat  in  judgment  on  the  condudt  of 
his  wife.  He  pronounced  her  innocent.  She  lived  to  a great 
age,  in  one  continued  train  of  affliction.  From  the  time  when 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drufus,  was  brought  to  a tragical  end  by 
the  wicked  arts  of  Meflalina  fhe  never  laid  afide  her  mourn- 
ing weeds,  but  pined  in  grief  during  a fpace  of  forty  years,  incon- 
folable  for  the  lofs  of  her  friend.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius 
nothing  could  alleviate  her  forrow,  nor  was  her  perfeverance  im- 
puted to  her  as  a crime : in  the  end,  it  was  the  glory  of  her 
character. 

XXXIII.  This  year  produced  a number  of  criminal  accufa- 
tions.  Publius  Celer  was  profecuted  by  the  province  of  Afia. 

The  weight  of  evidence  preffed  fo  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to 
acquit  him,  drew  the  caufe  into  a tedious  length.  During  that 
ftate  of  fufpenfe,  the  criminal  died  of  old  age.  Celer,  the  reader 
will  remember,  was  an  inftrument  in  the  murder  of  Silanus  ( a J, 
the  proconful.  The  magnitude  of  his  guilt  on  that  occafion 
fo  far  furpalfed  the  reft  of  his  flagitious  deeds,  that  nothing  elfe 
was  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  enormity  of  one  atro- 
cious crime  Ikreened  him  from  pimifhment. 

The  Cilicians  demanded  juftice  againft  Coflutianus  Capito,  a 
man  of  an  abamloned  character,  who  at  Rome  had  fet  the  laws 
at  defiance,  and  thought,  that,  with  equal  impunity,  he  might 
•commit  the  fame  excelfes  in  the  government  of  his  province. 

T 2 The 
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^:^in  profecutlon  was  carried  on  with  fuch  unremitting  vigour, 

V „ > that  he  abandoned  his  defence.  He  was  condemned  to  make 

A VI.  C 

8 10.  reftitution.  A fuit  of  the  fame  nature  was  commenced  ac-ainll 

A.  D.  ^ . . . . 

57-  Eprius  Marcellus  by  the  people  of  Lycia,  but  with  different 
fuccefs.  A powerful  faction  combined  to  fupport  him.  The 
confequence  was,  that  fome  of  the  profecutors  were  baniflied 
for  a confpiracy  againfl  an  innocent  man. 


A.  u.  c.  XXXIV.  Nero  entered  on  his  third  confulfliip,  having  for 
A.  b.  his  colleague  Valerius  Melfala,  the  great  grandfon  of  Corvinus 
Meffala  (a)^  the  celebrated  orator,  who,  in  the  memory  of  a 
few  furviving  old  men,  had  been  affociated  in  the  confulfliip 
with  Auguftus,  the  great  grandfather  of  Nero’sj  mother,  Agrip- 
pina. The  prince  granted  to  his  colleague  an  annual  penfion 
of  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  and  with  that  income  Mef- 
fala, who  had  fallen  into  blamelefs  poverty,  was  able  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  charadier.  Yearly  ftipends  were 
alfo  granted  to  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  Haterius  Antoninus,  though 
they  were  both,  by  diffipation,  the  authors  of  their  own  diftrefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Parthians,  hitherto  flow  in  its  operations,  grew  warm 
and  adlive  on  both  fides.  The  pofTeffion  of  Armenia  was  the 
point  ftill  in  difpute.  Vologefes  faw  with  indignation  the  crown, 
which  he  had  fettled  on  his  brother  Tiridates,  withheld  by  force, 
and,  to  let  him  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  a foreign  power,  was 
a degree  of  humiliation  to  which  his  pride  could  not  fubmlt. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  recover  the  conquefis  formerly  made  by 
Lucullus  and  Pompey,  was  in  Corbulo’s  judgment  worthy  of 
the  Roman  name.  The  Armenians  balanced  between  the  powers 
at  war,  and  in  their  turn  invited  each.  Their  natural  bias  in- 
clined them  to  the  Parthians.  Neighbours  by  fituation,  conge- 
3 Ilia! 
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nlal  in  their  manners,  and  by  frequent  intermarriages  clofely 
allied,  they  were  willing  to  favour  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and 
even  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a Parthian  mailer.  Inured  by  habit 
to  a Hate  of  fervitude,  they  neither  underftood,  nor  wilhed  for 
civil  liberty. 

XXXV.  CoRBULo  had  to  llriiggle  wnth  the  flothful  difpo- 
fition  of  his  army  ; a mifchief  more  embarralling  than  the  wily 
arts  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  from  Syria  joined  his  camp, 
but  fo  enervated  by  the  languor  of  peace,  that  they  could  fcarce 
fupport  the  labours  of  a campaign.  It  is  certain,  that  there 
were  amongft  them  veterans  who  had  feen  no  fervice  j who 
had  never  been  on  duty  at  a midnight  poll ; who  never  mounted 
guard,  and  were  fuch  total  llrangers  to  a folTe  and  a palifade, 
that  they  gazed  at  both  as  at  a novelty.  They  had  ferved  the 
term  prefcribed  in  garrifon-towns,  without  helmets,  and  without 
breaft-plates,  fpruce  and  trim  in  their  attire,  by  profelTion  fol- 
diers,  yet  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  enriching  them- 
felves.  Having  difmilTed  all  fuch  as  were  by  age  and  infirmity 
rendered  unfit  for  the  fervice,  Corbulo  ordered  new  levies  to  be 
made  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  To  thefe  he  added  a legion 
from  Germany,  with  fome  troops  of  horfe,  and  a detachment  of 
infantry  from  the  cohorts.  Thus  reinforced,  his  army  kept  the 
field,  though  the  froll  was  fo  intenfe,  that,  without  digging 
through  the  ice,  it  was  impolfible  to  pitch  their  tents.  By  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafon  many  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and 
it  often  happened  that  the  fentinel  died  on  his  poll.  The  cafe 
of  one  foldier  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  employed  in 
carrying  a load  of  wood  : his  hands,  nipt  by  the  froll,  and  cleav- 
ing to  the  faggot,  dropt  from  his  arms,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  general,  during  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  gave  an  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  ilrenuoiis  exertion ; he  was  bufy  in  every  quarter, 
thinly  clad,  his  head  uncovered,  in  the  ranks,  at  the  works,  com- 
mending the  brave,  relieving  the  weak,  and  by  his  own  adtive 
vigour  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  men.  But  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  hardfliip  of  the  fervice,  were  more  than  the 
foldiers  could  endure.  The  army  fulfered  by  defertion.  This 
required  an  immediate  remedy.  The  practice  of  lenity  towards 
'the  firft  or  fecond  offence,  which  often  prevailed  in  other  ar- 
mies, would  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  confequences. 
He  who  quitted  his  colours  fuffered  death  as  foon  as  taken ; and 
this  feverity  proved  more  falutary  than  weak  corapaffion.  The 
number  of  deferters,  from  that  time,  fell  lliort  of  what  happens 
in  other  camps,  where  too  much  indulgence  is  the  practice. 


XXXVI.  Having  refolved  to  wait  the  return  of  fpring, 
Corbulo  kept  his  men  within  their  entrenchments  during  the 
reft  of  the  winter.  The  auxiliary  cohorts  were  ftationed  at 
proper  pofts,  under  the  command  of  Padtius  Orphitus,  who  had 
ferved  as  principal  centurion.  The  orders  given  to  this  officer 
were,  that  the  advanced  pofts  ftiould  by  no  means  hazard  an 
engagement.  Orphitus  fent  to  inform  the  general,  that  the 
Barbarians  fpread  themfelves  round  the  country  with  lb  little 
caution,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  their  imprudence. 
Corbulo  renewed  his  orders,  that  the  troops  fliould  keep  within 
the  lines,  and  wait  for  a reinforcement.  Orphitus  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  command  of  his  fuperior  officer.  A few  troops  of 
horfe,  from  the  adjacent  caftles,  came  up  to  join  him,  and, 
through  inexperience,  demanded  to  be  led  againft  tlie  enemy, 
Orphitus  riiked  a battle,  and  was  totally  routed.  The  forces 
polled  near  at  hand,  whole  duty  it  was  to  march  to  the  affi fi- 
ance of  the  broken  ranks,  fled  in  confufion  to  their  entrench- 
ments. Corbulo  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  this  defeat, 

than 
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than  he  refoh'ecl  to  pafs  the  fevereft  cenfure  on  the  clifobedience 
of  his  officer.  He  ordered  him,  his  fubalterns,  and  his  men,  to 
march  out  of  the  entrenchments  (a),  and  there  left  them  in  dif- 
grace,  till,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  whole  army,  he  gave  them 
leave  to  return  within  the  lines. 

XXXVII.  Meanwhile  Tiridates,  at  the  head  of  his  vaffiils 
and  followers,  with  a ftrong  reinforcement  fent  by  his  brother 
Vologefes,  invaded  Armenia,  not,  as  before,  by  fudden  incur- 
fions,  but  with  open  hoftility.  Wherever  the  people  were  in  the 
interefts  of  Rome,  he  laid  wafte  their  lands ; if  an  armed  force 
advanced  againfl;  him,  he  fhifted  his  quarters,  and,  by  the  velo- 
city of  his  flight,  eluded  the  attack.  He  moved  with  rapidity 
from  place  to  place,  and,  by  the  terror  of  a wild  and  defultory 
war,  more  than  by  the  luccefs  of  his  arms,  kept  the  country  in 
a conftant  alarm.  Corbulo  endeavoured,  but  without  effedt,  to 
bring  him  to  an  engagement.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fpread  his 
forces  round  the  country,  under  the  condudt  of  his  lieutenants 
and  other  fubordinate  officers.  At  the  fame  time  he  caufed  a 
diverfion  to  be  made  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his  dominions.  Pha- 
rafmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  was  willing,  in  this  jundture,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Roman  arms.  He  had  put  his  Ion  Rhada- 
miftus  to  death  for  imputed  treafon,  and,  to  make  terms  with 
Rome,  while,  in  fadt,  he  gratified  his  rooted  averfion-  to  the 
Armenians,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  war  with  the  zeal  and 
ardour  of  a friend  to  the  caiife.  The  Ifichians  (a)  alfo  declared 
for  Corbulo.  That  people  were  now,  for  the  firfl;  time,  the 
allies  of  Rome.  They  made  incurfions  into  the  wild  and  defert 
tradls  of  Armenia,  and  by  a defultory  rambling  war  diflradted 
the  operations  of  the  enemy. 


Tiridates, 
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^xin  Tlrldates,  finding  himfelf  countemded  on  every  iTde,  fent  ani" 

' , > balladors  to  expolfiilatc,  as  well  in  the  name  of  the  Parthians,  as 

"''sm’.  for  hiinfelf.  “ After  hoftages  fo  lately  delivered,  and  a renewal 

A.  D.  . , , 

ss>  “ of  friendfliip,  that  promifed  mutual  advantages,  -why  was  his 
“ expulfion  from  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  the  fixed,  the  avowed 
‘‘  intention  of  the  Roman  army  ? If  Vologefes  w^as  not  as  yet 
“ in  motion  wnth  the  w'hole  Itrength  of  his  kingdom,  it  w'-as  be- 
“ caufe  he  wnfhed  to  prevail  by  the  jullice  of  his  caufe,  and  not 
“ by  force  of  arms.  If  the  fword  muft  be  drawn,  the  event 
“ w’ould  Ihew  that  the  Arfacides  had  not  forgot  that  warlike 
“ fpirit  which,  on  former  occafions,  had  been  fatal  to  the  Roman 
“ name.”  Corbulo  heard  this  magnificent  language;  but,  being 
informed,  by  fure  intelligence,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Hyrca- 
nians  (l^)  found  employment  for  Vologefes,  he  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  the  wifcll  meafure  Tiridates  could  purfue,  would  be 
to  addrefs  himfelf  in  a fuppliant  ftyle  to  the  emperor  of  Rome. 
The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  fettled  on  a folid  bafis,  might  be  his 
without  the  effulion  of  blood,  and  the  havoc  of  a deftriuflive 
w'ar,  if  to  diftant  and  chimerical  hopes  he  preferred  moderate 
tneafures  and  prefent  fecurity. 

XXXVIII.  From  this  time  the  bufmefs  fell  into  a train  of 
negociation.  Frequent  difpatches  palTed  between  both  armies ; 
but  no  progrefs  being  made  towards  a conclufive  treaty,  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that,  at  a fixed  time  and  place,  the  two  chiefs 
fliould  come  to  an  interview.  Tiridates  gave  notice  that  he 
fliould  bring  with  him  a guard  of  a thoufimd  horfe : the  num- 
ber which  Corbulo  might  choofe  for  his  own  perfon,  he  did  not 
take  upon  him  to  prefcribe  ; all  he  defired  was,  that  they  fhould 
come  with  a pacific  difpofition,  and  advance  to  the  congrefs 
wnthout  their  breaft-plates  and  their  helmets.  This  ftroke  of 
eaftern  perfidy  was  not  fo  fine,  but  even  the  dullefl;  capacity,  not 
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to  mention  an  experienced  general,  might  perceive  the  latent  BOOK 
fraud.  The  number  limited  on  one  fide,  and  to  the  oppofite  ^ — * 
party  left  indefinite,  carried  with  it  a fpecious  appearance;  but  sii. 
the  lurking  treachery  wavS  too  apparent.  The  -Parthian  cavalry 
excelled  in  the  dexterity  of  managing  the  bow  and  arrow  ; and, 
without  defenfive  armour,  what  would  be  the  ufe  of  fuperior 
numbers  ? Aware  of  the  defign,  but  choofing  to  difguife  his 
fentiments,  Corbulo  calmly  anfwered,  that  the  bufinefs  being  of 
a public  nature,  the  difcuffion  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the  prefence 
of  both  armies.  For  the  convention  he  appointed  a place  in- 
clofed  on  one  fide  by  a foft  acclivity  of  gently  rifing  hills,  where 
the  infantry  might  be  ported  to  advantage,  with  a vale  beneath, 
ftretching  to  an  extent  that  gave  ample  fpace  for  the  cavalry. 

On  the  rtated  day  Corbulo  advanced  to  the  meeting,  with  his 
forces  in  regular  order.  In  the  wings  were  rtationed  the  allies 
and  the  auxiliaries  fent  by  the  kings  in  friendrtiip  with  Rome. 

The  fixth  legion  formed  the  centre,  rtrengthened  by  a reinforce- 
ment of  three  thoufand  men  from  the  third  legion,  drafted 
in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  camp.  Being  embodied 
under  one  eagle,  they  prefented  the  appearance  of  a fingle  legion. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  Tiridates  occupied  a dirtant  ground, 
vifible  indeed,  but  never  within  hearing.  Not  being  able  to 
obtain  a conference,  the  Roman  general  ordered  his  men  to  file 
oflf  to  their  refpe<rtive  quarters. 

XXXIX.  Tiridates  left  the  field  with  precipitation,  alarmed 
at  the  various  movements  of  the  Roman  army,  and  fearing  the 
danger  of  an  ambufcade,  or,  perhaps,  intending  to  cut  off  the  fup- 
plies  of  provifions  then  on  the  way  from  the  city  < of  Trebi- 
zonde  ( a Jand  the  Pontic  fea.  But  the  fupplies  were  conveyed  over 
the  mountains,  where  a chain  of  ports  was  formed,  to  fecure  the 
partes.  A flow  and  lingering  war  was  now  to  be  apprehended : 
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B 0^0  K to  bring  it  to  a fpeedy  ifluej  and  compel  the  Armenians  to  a<ft 
» ,, f on  the  defenfive,  Corbulo  refolved  to  level  their  caftles  to  the 

A XJ  C 

'sir'.  ' ground.  The  ftrongeft,  fort  in  that  quarter  was  known  by  the 
s8. ' name  of  Volandum  : the  demolition  of  that  place  he  re- 
ferved  for  himfelf,  and  againft  the  towns  of  inferior  note  he 
fent  Cornelius  Flaccus,  a lieutenant  general,  and  Infteius  Capito^ 
prsefedf  of  the  camp.  Having  reconnoitred  the  works,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  aflault,  he  harangued  his  men  in  effed.  as  follows  i 
“ You  have  now  to  do  with  a daftardly  and  fugitive  enemy  ; a 
“ vagabond  race,  always  roving  in  prsedatory  bands,  betraying 
“ at  once  their  unwarlike  fpirit  and  their  perfidy ; impatient  of 
“ peace,  and  cowards  in  war.  The  time  is  arrived,  when  the 
“ whole  nation  may  be  exterminated : by  one  brave  exploit 
“ you  may  gain  both  fame  and  booty  to  reward  your  valour.” 
Having  thus  inflamed  the  fpirit  of  his  men,  he  arranged  them 
in  four  divifions ; one  clofe  embodied  under  their  fhields,  form- 
ing a military  fhell,  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  ramparts  j a 
fccond  party  advanced  with  ladders  to  fcale  the  walls  ; a third 
with  their  warlike  engines  threw  into  the  place  a fhower  of 
darts  and  miffive  fire  ; while  the  {lingers  and  archers,  polled  at 
a convenient  diftance,  difcharged  a volley  of  metal  and  huge 
maffy  ftones. 

To  keep  the  enemy  employed  in  every  quarter,  the  attack 
was  made  on  all  fides  at  once.  In  lefs  than  four  hours  the 
Barbarians  were  driven  from  their  ftations ; the  ramparts  were 
left  defencelefs,  the  gates  were  forced,  and  the  works  taken  by 
fcalade.  A dreadful  daughter  followed.  All  who  were  capable 
of  carrying  arms  were  put  to  the  fword.  On  the  part  of  the 
Romans  only  one  man  was  killed  ; the  number  of  wounded  was 
inconfiderable.  The  women  and  children  were  fold  to  flavery : 
the  reft  was  left  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers.  The  opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  Flaccus  and  Capito  were  attended  with  equal  fuccefs.  ^ ^ 9 

In  one  day  three  caftles  were  taken  by  ftorm.  A general  panic  ' v > 

overfpread  the  country.  From  motives  of  fear  or  treachery  the 
inhabitants  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Encouraged  by  thefe  5?« 
profperous  events,  Corbulo  was  now  refolved  to  lay  fiege  in 
form  to  Artaxatafc^,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  it  advifable  to  march  the  neareft  way.  The  river 
Araxes  (d)  wafhes  the  walls  of  the  city ; the  legions  would  have 
found  it  neceflary  to  conftrudl  the  neceflary  bridges  in  fight  of 
the  enemy,  expofed  to  their  darts  and  miflive  weapons.  They 
took,  a wider  circuit,  and  forded  over  where  the  current  was 
broad  and  fliallow. 

XL.  Tiridates  was  thrown  into  the  utmofl  diftrefs.  Shame 
and  fear  took  polTeffion  of  him  by  turns.  If  he  fuffered  a block- 
ade to  be  formed,  his  weak  condition  would  be  too  apparent; 
if  he  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege,  his  cavalry  might  be  fur- 
rounded  in  the  narrow  defiles.  He  refolved  to  fliew  himfclf 
towards  the  clofe  of  day  in  order  of  battle,  and,  next  morning, 
either  to  attack  the  Romans,  or,  by  a hidden  retreat,  to  draw 
them  into  an  ambufeade.  With  this  intent  he  made  a fudden 
movement,  and  furrounded  the  legions.  The  attempt  gave  no 
alarm  to  Corbulo  : prepared  for  all  events,  he  had  marfiialled  his 
men  either  for  action,  or  a march.  The  third  legion  took  poft 
in  the  right  wing ; the  fixth  advanced  on  the  left ; and  a felecfl 
detachment  from  the  tenth  formed  the  centre.  The  baggage 
was  fecured  between  the  ranks : a body  of  a thoufand  horfe 
brought  up  the  rear,  with  orders  to  face  the  enemy  whenever  an 
attack  was  made,  but  never  to  purfiie  them.  The  foot  archers, 
and  the  reft  of  the  cavalry,  were  diftributed  in  the  wings.  The 
left  extended  their  ranks  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  order, 
if  the  Barbarians  advanced  on  that  fide,  to  hem  them  in  between 
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BOOK  the  frant  lines  and  the  centre  of  the  army.  Tiridates  contented 

XIII.  , ^ 

vv .•  himfelf  with  vain  parade,  flilfting  his  ground  with  celerity,  yet 

’sit.  ' never  within  the  throw  of  a dart,  advancing,  retreating,  and,  by 

A.  i) 

5«.  ’ every  ftratagem,  trying  to  make  the  Romans  open  their  ranks, 
and  leave  themfelves  liable  to  be  attacked  in  fcattered  parties. 
His  efforts  were  without  effect  : one  officer,  who  commanded 
a troop  of  horfe,  advanced  from  his  poft,  and’ fell  under  a volley 
of  darts.  His  temerity  reftrained  the  reft  of  the  army.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  day,  Tiridates,  feeing  his  wiles  defeated,  with- 
drew with  all  his  forces, 

XLI.  CoRBULo  encamped  on  the  fpot.  Having  reafon  to 
imagine  that  Tiridates  would  throw  himfelf  into  the  city  of 
Artaxata,'  he  debated  whether  it  would  not  be  beft,  without  lofs 
of  time,  to  pufh  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  lay  fiege  to  the 
place.  While  he  remained  in  fufpenfe,  intelligence  was  brought 
by  the  fcouts  that  the  prince  fet  off  at  full  fpeed  towards  fome 
diftant  region,  but  whether  to  Media  or  Albania,  was  uncertain. 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  wait  the  return  of  day,  and  in  the 
mean  time  difpatched  the  light  armed  cohorts,  with  orders  to 
inveft  the  city,  and  begin,  their  attack  at  a proper  diflance.  The 
inhabitants  threw  open  their  gates,  and  furrendered  at  difere- 
tion.  Their  lives  were  faved,  but  the  town  was  reduced  to 
allies.  No  other  meafure  could  be  adopted : the  walls  were  of 
wide  extent,  and  a fufficient  garrifon  could  not  be  Ipared,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  necelfary  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour ; 
and  if  the  city  were  left  unhurt,  the  advantage,  as  well  as  glory 
of  the  conqueft,  would  be  loft.  To*thefe  reafons  was  added  an 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens.  It  happened  that  the 
fun-beams  played  with  brilliant  luftre  on  the  adjacent  country, 
making  the  whole  circumference  a feene  of  fplendour,  while  the 
precind  of  the  town  was  covered  with  the  darkeft  gloom,  at  in- 
tervals 
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tervals  rendered  ftlll  more  awful  by  flafhes  of  lightning,  that  ferved  ^ 0^0  K 

to  fliew  the  impending  horror.  This  phsenomenon  was  believed  to  ^ j 

u c 

be  the  wrath  of  the  gods  denouncing  the  deftru^lion  of  the  city.,  81  r. 

■ 58.  ■ 

For  thefe  tranfadions  Nero  was  fainted  Imperator.  The 
fenate  decreed  a folemn  thankfgiving.  Statues  and  triumphal 
arches  were  erected,  and  the  prince  was  declared  perpetual  con- 
ful.  The  day  on  which  the  vidlory  was  gained,  and  alfo  that 
on  which  the  news  arrived  at  Rome,  and  the  report  was  made 
to  the  fenate,  were  by  a decree  to  be  obferved  as  annual  feftivals. 

Many  other  votes  were  palfed  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  adulation, 
all  in  their  tendency  fo  excelTive,  that  Gains  Caflius,  who  had 
concurred  with  every  motion,  obferved  at  Lift,  that  if,  for  the 
benignity  of  the,  gods  to  the  Roman  people,  due  thanks  were  to 
be  voted,  a<fls  of  religion  would  engrofs  the  whole  year  ; and, 
therefore,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fix  the  days  of  devotion  at 
proper  intervals,  that  they  might  not  encroach  too  much  on  the 
bufmefs  of  civil  life, 

XLII.  About  this  time,  a man  who  had  fulfered  various 
revolutions  of  fortune,  and  by  his  vices  had  brought  on  himfelf 
the  public  deteftation,  was  cited  to  anfwer  a charge  exhibited 
againfl:  him  before  the  fenate.  He  was  condemned,  but  not 
without  fixing  a ftain  on  the  character  of  Seneca.  Suillius  (a) 
was  the  perfon  : in  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  had  been  the  fcourge 
and  terror  of  his  fellow-citizens  j a venal  orator,  and  an  in- 
former by  profefiion.  In  the  late  changes  of  government  he 
had  been  much  reduced,  but  not  low  enough  to  gratify  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  enemies.  His  fpirit  was  ftill  unconquered. 

Rather  than  defcend  to  humble  fupplications,  he  preferred  the 
chara<£ler  of  a convidted  malefador.  To  come  at^  this  man,  a 
late  decree  of  the  fenate,  reviving  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 

Cincian- 
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'1^  K Ciiiclaii  law  (b)  aga’mft  fuch  advocates  as  received  a price  for  their 
^ ^ j eloquence,  was  thought  to  have  been  framed  by  the  advice  of 

Seneca.  Suillius  excLiimed  againft  the  proceeding.  At  his  time 
5V  of  life  he  had  little  to  fear.  To  the  natural  ferocity  of  his 
temper  he  now  added  a contempt  of  danger. 

He  poured  out  a torrent  of  inventive,  and  in  particular  railed 
with  acrimony  againft  Seneca.  “ The  philofopher,”  he  faid, 
“ was  an  enemy  to  the  friends  of  Claudius.  He  had  been  ba- 
“ nifhed  by  that  emperor,  and  the  difgrace  was  not  inflicted 
“ without  juft  reafon.  He  is  now  grown  old  in  the  purfuit  of 
“ frivolous  literature,  a vain  retailer  of  rhetoric  to  raw  and  inex- 
“ perienced  boys.  He  beholds  with  an  eye  of  envy  all,  who,  in 
“ the  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  exert  a pure,  a found,  a 
“ manly  eloquence.  That  Suillius  lived  with  reputation  in  the 
“ fervice  of  Germanicus,  is  a fadt  well  known.  He  was  qusef- 
“ tor  under  that  prince,  while  Seneca  corrupted  the  morals 
“ of  his  daughter,  and  difhonoured  the  family.  If  it  be  a 
“ crime  to  receive  from  a client  the  reward  of  honeft  induftry, 
“ what  lhall  be  faid  of  him,  who  fteals  into  the  chamber  of  a 
“ princefs  to  debauch  her  virtue  (c)\  By  what  fyftem  of  ethics, 
“ and  by  what  rules  of  philofophy,  has  this  profeffor  warped 
“ into  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  lefs  than  four  years, 
“ amaffed  three  hundred  million  of  fefterces  ? Through  the  city 
“ of  Rome  his  fnares  are  fpread  ; laft  wills  and  teftaments  are 
“ his  quarry ; and  the  rich,  who  have  no  children,  are  his  prey. 
“ By  exorbitant  ufury  (d)  he  has  overwhelmed  all  Italy  ; the 
“ provinces  are  exhaufted,  and  he  is  ftill  infatiate.  The  wealth  of 
“ Suillius  cannot  be  counted  great ; but  it  is  the  fruit  of  honeft 
“ induftry.  He  is  now  determined  to  bid  defiance  to  his  ene- 
“ mies,  and  hazard  all  confequences,  rather  than  derogate  from 
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“ his  rank  and  the  glory  of  his  life,  by  poorly  yielding  to  a new  ® ^ 

X X I « 

“ man  : an  upftart  in  the  ftate  : a fudden  child  of  fortune.  ’ ' „ ' 

A.  u.  c. 

8m. 

A.  D. 

XLIII.  By  a fet  of  officious  tale-bearers,  who  love  to  carry  ih-  s** 
telligence,  and  inflame  it  with  the  addition  of  their  own  malevo- 
lence, thefe  bitter  inved:ives  were  conveyed  to  Seneca.  The  ene- 
mies of  Suillius  were  fet  to  work : they  charged  him  with  rapine 
and  peculation  during  his  government  in  Afia,  To  fubftantiate 
thefe  allegations,  twelve  months  were  allowed  to  the  profecutors  ; 
but  that  put  off  their  vengeance  to  sl  diftant  day..  To  ffiorten  their 
work,  they  chofe  to  proceed  upon  a new  charge,  without  going 
out  of  Rome  for  witneffes^  The  accufation  Rated,  “ That  by  a 
“ virulent  profecution  he  had  driven  Quintus  Pomponius  faj  into 
“ open  rebellion  ; that  by  his  pernicious  arts  Julia,  the  daughter 
“ of  Drufus,  and  Poppaea  Sabina,  were  forced  to  put  a period  to 
“ their  lives  ; that  Valerius  Afiaticus,  Lufius  Saturninus,  and 
“ Cornelius  Lupus,  with  a long  lift  of  Roman  knights,  were  all 
“ cut  off  by  his  villany ; and,  in  fhort,  every  adt  of  cruelty  In 
“ the  reign  of  Claudius  was  imputed  to  him.”  To  thefe  charges 
Suillus  anfwered.  That  he  a<fted  always  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  prince,  and  never  of  his  own  motion.  Nero  over- 
ruled that  defence,  averring,  that  he  had  infpe<fted  all  the  papers 
of  the  late  emperor,  and  from  thofe  vouchers  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  not  one  profecution  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 

The  criminal  reforted  to  the  commands  of  Meffalina  j but,  by 
fhifting  his  ground,  his  caufe  grew  weaker.  Wliy,  it  was  ar- 
gued, was  he  the  only  perfon  who  lent  himfelf  to  the  wicked 
defigns  of  that  pernicious  proftitute  ? Shall  the  perpetrator  of 
evil  deeds,  who  has  received  his  hire,  be  allowed  to  transfer  his 
guilt  to  the  perfon  who  paid  him  the  wages  of  his  Iniquity  ? 

Suillius  was  condemned,  and  his  effe<fts  were  confifcated, 
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except  a part  allowed  to  Ids  fon  and  grandaiighter,  in  addition 
to  what  was  left  to  them  under  the  will  of  their  mother,  and 
tiiclr  grandmother.  He  was  baniflied  to  the  iflands  called  the 
13aleares  (b).  During  the  whole  of  the  trial,  he  behaved  with  un- 
daunted lirmnefs,  and  even  after  the  fentence  his  Ipirit  was  ftill 
unbroken.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  his  lone  retreat,  not  only 
at  eafe,  but  in  voluptuous  affluence.  His  enemies  intended  to 
wreak  their  malice  on  his  fon  Nerulinus,  and,  with  that  view, 
charged  him  with  extortion.  Nero  checked  the  profecution  ; 
the  ends  of  juflice  being,  as  he  thought,  fufficiently  anfwcred. 


XLIV.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  Odtavius  Sagitta,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  fell  in  love  to  diftraftion  with  a married 
woman  of  the  name  of  Pontia,  By  prefents  and  unbounded 
gcnerofity  he  feduced  her  to  his  embraces,  and,  afterwards  by  a 
promife  of  marriage,  engaged  her  confent  to  a divorce  from  her 
liLilhand.  Pontia  was  no  fooner  free  from  the  nuptial  tie,  than 
her  imagination  opened  to  her  other  profpefts.  She  affeded 
delays  ; her  father  made  objedions  ; fhe  had  hopes  of  a better 
match,  and  finally  fire  refufed  to  perform  her  contrad.  Odavius 
<;xpofiulated  ; he  complained ; he  threatened  ; his  reputation 
fuffered,  and  his  fortune  was  ruined.  His  life  was  all  that  he  had 
left,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  facrifice  at  her  command.  His 
fuit,  however  earneft,  made  no  impreffion.  In  defpair,  he 
begged  one  night  only ; that  fmall  indulgence  would  affuage  his 
forrows,  and  take  the  fting  from  difappointment.  The  affigna- 
tion  was  made.  Pontia  ordered  her  fervant,  who  was  privy  to 
the  intrigue,  to  watch  her  bed-chamber.  The  lover  went  to  his 
appointment.  He  carried  with  him  one  of  his  freedmen,  and 
a poniard  under  his  robe.  The  feene  which  ufually  occurs,  when 
love  is  Hung  to  jealoufy,  was  aded  between  the  parries  j re- 
proaches, 
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proaches,  fond  endearments,  rage,  and  tendernefs,  war  and  peace  ^ 
took  their  turn  (a).  ' ' 

' A.  u.  c. 

8ii. 

A.  D, 

Part  of  the  night  was  paffed  In  mutual  enjoyment.  At  length,  s®* 
06tavius,  in  the  moment  of  foft  fecurity,  when  the  unhappy 
vidim  thought  all  violence  at  an  end,  feized  his  dagger,  and 
fheathed  it  in  her  heart.  The  maid  rufhed  in  to  affift  her  mif- 
trefs.  Odtavius  wounded  her,  and  made  his  efcape.  On  the 
following  day,  the  murder  was  reported  abroad;  and  the  hand 
that  gave  the  blow  was  ftrongly  fufpedted.  Odiavius,  it  was 
certain,  had  pafled  the  night  with  the  deceafed ; but  his  freed- 
man  boldly  flood  forth,  and  took  the  crime  upon  himfelf.  It  was 
his  deed;  an  adl  of  juft  ice  due  to  an  injured  mafter.  This  ge- 
nerous fortitude  from  the  mouth  of  an  aflaflin  was  heard  with 
aftonifhment,  and  for  fome  time  gained  credit,  till  the  maid,  who 
had  recovered  from  her  wound,  difclofed  the  particulars  of  the 
whole  tranfadlion.  'Pontia’s  father  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  confuls,  and  Odfavius,  as  foon  as  his  office  of  tribune  ceafed, 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
againft  aflaffins  (b), 

XLV.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  another  feene  of  libi- 
dinous paffion  was  brought  forward,  more  important  than  that 
which  we  have  related,  and,  in  the  end,  the  caufe  of  public  ca- 
lamity. Sabina  Poppsea,  at  that  time,  lived  at  Rome  in  a ftyle 
of  tafte  and  elegance.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius, 
but  fhe  took  her  name  from  Poppeeus  Sabinus(^^ J,  her  grandfather 
by  the  maternal  line.  Her  father  Ollius  was,  at  one  time,  rifmg 
to  the  higheft  honours ; but,  being  a friend  to  Sejanus,  he  was 
Involved  in  the  ruin  of  that  minifter.  The  grandfather  had 
figured  on  the  ftage  of  public  bufinefs.  lie  was  of  confular 
rank,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a triumph.  To  be  the  known 
Vgl.  II.  X dd'ceadaut 
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del'cenJant  of  a man  fo  diHinguiflied  flattered  the  vanity  of  Pop- 
psea.  Virtue  excepted,  (he  poifelfed  all  the  qualities  that  adorn 
the  female  character.  Her  mother  (b)\va.s  the  reigning  beauty  of 
her  time.  From  her  the  daughter  inherited  nobility  of  birth,, 
with  all  the  graces  of  an  elegant  form.  Her  fortune  was  equal 
to  her  rank ; her  converfation  had  every  winning  art  ; her  ta- 
lents were  cultivated,  and  her  wit  refined.  She  knew  how  to 
afliime  an  air  of  modefty,  and  yet  purfue  lafcivious  pleafures  ; in 
her  deportment,  decent  ; in  her  heart,  a libertine.  When  £he 
appeared  in  public,  which  was  but  feldom,  flie  wore  a veil,  that 
ihaded,  or  feemed  to  fhade  her  face  ; perhaps  intending,  that 
her  beauty  ihould  not  w'ear  out  and  tarnilh  to  the  eye ; or  be- 
caufe  that  ftyle  of  drefs  was  mofl;  becoming.  To  the  voice  of 
fame  flie  paid  no  regard  : her  hufband  and  her  adulterer  were 
equally  welcome  to  her  embraces.  Love,  with  her,  was  not  an 
affair  of  the  heart.  Knowing  no  attachment  herfelf,  flie  re- 
quired none  from  others.  Where  flie  faw  her  intereft,  there  fhe 
beftow^ed  her  favours ; a politician  even  in  her  pleafures.  She 
ivas  married  to  Rufius  Crifpinus,  a Roman  knight,  and  was  by 
him  the  mother  of  a fon  (c)  ; but  Otho,  a youth  of  expectation, 
luxurious,  prodigal,  and  high  in  favour  with  Nero,  attracted  her 
regard.  She  yielded  to  his  addreffes,  and,  in  a £hort  time,  mar- 
ried the  adulterer. 

XL VI.  Otho,  iil  company  with  the  emperor,  grew  lavifli 
in  her  praife.  Her  beauty  and  her  elegant  manners  were  his 
conftant  theme.  He  talked,  perhaps,  with  the  warmth  and 
indiferetion  of  a lover ; perhaps,  with  a defign  to  inflame  the 
paffions  of  Nero,  and  from  their  mutual  relifli  of  the  fame  en- 
joyments to  derive  new  ftrength  to  fupport  his  intereft.  Rifing 
from  Nero’s  table,  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  “ I am  going  to  the 
“ arms  of  her,  who  pofleffes  every  amiable  accomplifhment ; by 
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‘‘  her  birth  ennobled ; endeared  by  beauty ; the  with  of  all  be-  ^ 

“ holders,  and  to  the  favoured  man  the  fource  of  true  delight.”  ' . » 

Nero  became  enamoured.  No  time  was  loft.  Poppa^a  received  8ri. 

^ ^ A.  D* 

his  vifits.  At  the  firft  interview  fhe  called  forth  all  her  charms,  53.  * 
and  enfured  her  conqueft.  She  admired  the  dignity  of  the  prince. 

His  air,  his  manner,  and  his  looks  were  irrefiftible.  By  this  well- 
adted  fondnefs  fhe  gained  entire  dominion  over  his  affedtions. 

Proud  of  her  fuccefs,  fhe  thought  it  time  to  adl  her  part  with 
female  airs  and  coy  reludlance.  If  Nero  wifhed  to  detain  her 
more  than  a night  or  two,  fhe  could  not  think  of  complying; 
fhe  was  married  to  a man  whom  flie  loved.  She  could  not 
rifk  the  lofs  of  a fituation  fo  perfedtly  happy.  Otho  led  a life  of 
tafte  and  elegance,  unrivalled  in  his  pleafures.  Under  his  roof 
fhe  faw  nothing  but  magnificence,  in  a ftyle  worthy  of  the  highefl 
ftation.  She  objedled  to  Nero  that  he  had  contradted  different 
habits.  He  lived  in  clofe  connedtion  with  Adte,  a low-born 
flave  ; and  from  fo  mean  a commerce,  what  could  be  expedted  but 
fordid  manners  and  degenerate  fentiment ! From  that  moment, 

Otho  loft  his  intereft  with  the  prince : he  had  orders  neither  to 
frequent  the  palace,  nor  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  train  of  attend- 
ants. At  length,  to  remove  a rival,  Nero  made  him  governor  of 
Lufitania.  Otho  quitted  Rome,  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  continued  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  province,  a firm 
and  upright  magiftrate,  in  this  inftance  exhibiting  to  the  world 
that  wonderful  union  of  repugnant  qualities  which  marked  the 
man ; in  private  life,  luxurious,  profligate,  and  prone  to  every 
vice  ; in  his  public  capacity,  prudent,  juft,  and  temperate  in  the 
ufe  of  power. 

XL VII.  It  was  in  this  jundture  that  Nero  firft  threw  off  the 
mafk.  He  had  hitherto  cloked  the  vices  of  his  nature.  The 
perfon  whom  he  dreaded  moft,  was  Cornelius  Sylla  j a man,  in 
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x\n  ^ ^ iluggifli  imderftanding ; but  his  flupldit)'' 

'< ■•  paffed  with  Nero  for  profound  thinking,  and  the  deep  referve  of 

Si  I.  a dangerous  politician.  In  this  idea  he  was  conhrmed  by  the 

iS.  malignity  of  one  Graptus,  a man  enfranchifed  by  the  emperor, 

and  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  hackneyed  in  the  practice  of 
courts.  lie  framed  an  artful  ftory.  The  Milvian  (a)  bridge  was, 
at  that  time,  the  fafliionable  Icene  of  midnight  revelry  : being  out 
of  the  limits  of  Rome,  the  emperor  thought  that  he  might 
riot,  at  that  place,  with  unbounded  freedom.  Graptus  told  him, 
that  a confpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  his  life,  and  the  viL 
lains  lay  in  ambulli  on  the  Flaminian  way ; but  as  fortune  Mmuld 
have  it,  the  prince,  by  paffing  through  the  Salluftian  (1))  gardens, 
efcaped  the  fnare.  To  give  colour  to  this  invented  tale,  he  al- 
leged the  following  circumftance : In  one  of  the  riots,  which  were 
common  in  thofe  dilTolute  times,  a fet  of  young  men  fell  into  a 
Ikirmilh  with  the  attendants  of  the  emperor.  This,  he  faid,  was 
a concerted  plot,  and  Sylla  was  the  author  of  it,  though  not  fo 
much  as  one  of  his  clients,  nor  even  a Have  of  his,  was  found  to 
have  been  of  the  party.  Sylla,  in  fadl,  had  neither  capacity, 
nor  fpirit  for  an  undertaking  fo  big  with  danger  ; and  yet,  on 
the  ^fuggeftion  of  Graptus,  which  was  received  as  pofitive  proof, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and  refide,  for  the  future,,  in 
the  city  of  Marfeilles. 

XL VII I.  During  the  fame  confuldiip,  the  fenate  gave  au- 
dience to  the  deputies  from  the  magiftrates  and  the  people  of 
Puteoli  (a).  The  former  complained  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
populace,  and  the  latter  retaliated,  in  bitter  terms,  againft  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  the  nobles.  It  appeared  that  the  mob  rofe 
in  a tumultuous  body,  difeharging  volleys  of  ftones,  and  threaten- 
ing to  fet  fire  to  the  houfes.  A general  maflacre  was  likely 
to  be  the  confequence.  Gains  Caflius  was  difpatched  to  quell 
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the  infurreUion.  His  meafures,  too  liarfli  and  violent  for  the  BOOK 

' XIII. 

occafion,  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  people.  He  was  recalled,  at  ^ » 

his  own  reqaeft,  and  the  two  Scribonii  were  fent  to  fupply  his  8n'. 

place.  They  took  with  them  a prsetorian  cohort.  By  the  terror 

of  a military  force,  and  the  execution  of  a few  ringleaders,  the 

public  tranquillity  was  reftored. 

XLIX.  A DECREE  of  the  fenate,  which  had  no  higher  objedl 
than  to  authorife  the  people  of  Syracufe  to  exceed,  in  their  pub- 
lic fpe^lacles,  the  number  of  gladiators  limited  by  law,  would  be  ' 
matter  too  trite,  and  unworthy  of  notice,  if  the  oppofition,  made 
by  Psetus  Thrafea,  had  not  excited  againft  that  excellent  man  a 
number  of  enemies.  They  feized  the  opportunity  to  traduce 
his  charadlcr.  “ If  he  is,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  ferioully  of 
“ opinion,  that  the  public  good  requires  liberty  of  fpeech  and 
“ freedom  of  debate,  why  defcend  to  things  fo  frivolous  in  their 
“ nature  ? Are  peace  and  war  of  no  importance  ? When  laws 
“ are  in  queftion ; when  tributes  and  imports  are  the  fubjed; 

“ before  the  fathers,  and,  when  points  of  the  firrt  importance 
“ are  in  agitation,  where  is  his  eloquence  then  ? Every  fenator, 

“ who  rifes  in  his  place,  has  the  privilege  of  moving  what- 
“ ever  he  conceives  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  ; and 
“ what  he  moves,  he  has  a right  to  difcufs,  to  debate,  and  put 
“ to  the  vote.  And  yet  to  regulate  the  amphitheatre  of  Syracufe 
“ is  the  foie  bufmefs  of  a profefl^d  and  zealous  patriot.  Is  the 
“ adminiftration  in  all  its  parts  fo  fair  and  perfed,  that  even 
“ Thrafea  himfelf,  if  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  could 
“ find  nothing  to  reform  ? If  he  fiuTers  matters  of  the  firrt 
“ importance  to  pafs  in  filence,  why  amufe  us  with  a mock 
“ debate  on  quertions,  wherein  no  man  finds  himfelf  in- 
‘‘  tererted.” 
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The  friends  of  Thrafea  defired  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
du(fl  : his  anfwer  was  as  follows ; When  he  rofe  to  make  his 
objedions  to  the  law  in  qu-eftion,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mif- 
management  that  prevailed  in  all  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ; but  the  principle  on  which  he  aded,  had  in  view  the 
honour  of  the  fenate.  When  matters  of  little  moment  drew  the 
.attention  of  the  fathers,  men  would  fee  that  affairs  of  im- 
portance could  not  efcape  a body  of  men,  who  thought  no- 
thing that  concerned  the  public  beneath  their  notice. 


L.  The  complaints  of  the  people.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year, 
againft  the  oppreffions  pradifed  by  the  colledors  (a)  of  the  re- 
' venue,  were  fo  loud  and  violent,  that  Nero  was  inclined  to  abollfli 
the  whole  fyftem  of  duties  and  taxes,  thereby  to  ferve  the  Interefls 
of  humanity,  and  beftow  on  mankind  the  greatefl  bleffing  in  his 
power.  To  this  generous  fentiment  the  fathers  gave  the  higheft 
applaufe  ; but  the  defign,  they  faid,  however  noble,  was  alto- 
gether Impradicable.  To  abrogate  all  taxes,  were  to  cut  off  the 
refources  of  government,  and  diflblve  the  commonwealth.  Re- 
peal the  imports  on  trade,  and  what  would  be  the  confequence  ? 
The  tribute  paid  by  the  provinces  murt,  in  like  manner,  be  re- 
mitted. The  feveral  companies  that  farmed  the  revenue  were 
ertablifhed  by  the  confuls  and  tribunes  of  Rome,  In  the  period  of 
liberty,  when  the  old  republic  flourifhed  in  all  its  glory.  The 
revenue  fyrtem,  which  has  fince  grown  up,  was  formed  on  a fair 
ertimate,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  government.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  highly  proper  to  rertrain  within  due  bounds  the  con- 
duct of  the  colledtors,  that  the  feveral  duties,  which  were 
fandioned  by  the  acquiefcence  of  ages,  might  not,  by  oppreffion 
and  rapacity,  be  converted  into  a grievance  too  rigorous  to  be 
endured. 
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LI.  Nero  iffued  a proclamation,  direding  that  the  revenue  BOOK 

laws  faj,  till  that  time  kept  among  the  myfteries  of  ftate,  flioiild  ' , ’ 

be  drawn  up  in  form,  and  entered  on  the  public  tables  for  the  sn. 
infpedion  of  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men.  It  was  alfo  made  a 
rule,  that  no  arrear  of  more  than  a year’s  handing  fhould  be 
recovered  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and,  in  all  cafes  of  complaint 
agairift  thofe  officers,  the  fame  fliould  be  heard  and.  decided  in 
a fummary  way,  by  the  prastor  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces 
by  the  proprietors  or  proconfuls.  To  the  foldiers  all  former  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  were  preferred,  with  an  exception  of  the 
duties  on  merchandize,  if  they  entered  into  trade.  Many  other 
regulations  were  added,  all  juft  and  equitable,  and,  for  fome  time,. 
ftridHy  obferved,  but  fuffered  afterwards  to  fall  into  difufe.  The 
abolition,  however,  of  the  fortieth  and  the  fiftieth  penny,  with, 
many  other  exactions,  invented  by  the  avarice  of  the  publicans, 
ftill  continues  in  force.  The  exportation  of  corn,  from  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  fea,  was  alfo  put  under  proper  regulations  ; the 
impofts  were  diminiffied  ; the  ffiipping  employed  in  commerce 
was  not  to  be  rated  in  the  eftimate  of  the  merchants  effe^fts,  and, 
of  courfe,  ftood  exempted  from  all  duties. 

LII.  SuLPicius  Camerinus  faj  and  Pomponius  Silvanus, 
who  had  governed  in  Africa  with  proconfular  authority,  were  -- 
both  accufed  of  mal-adminiftration,  and  acquitted  by  the  emperor. 

The  accufers  of  Camerinus  were  few  in  number,  and  their  alle- 
gations were  private  a£Is  of  cruelty  to  individuals,  not  rapine  or 
extortion,  or  any  charge  of  a public  nature.  Silvanus  was 
befet  by  powerful  enemies.  They  prayed  time  to  produce  their 
witnefles : the  defendant  prefled  for  an  immediate  hearing.  He 
was  rich,  advanced  in  years,  and  had  no  children ; the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  a ftrong  party  efpoufed  his  intereft.  He 
triumphed  over  his  enemies  and  his  friends  went  unrewarded. 
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a'd.  LIII.  During  this  whole  period,  a fettled  calm  prevailed  m 
^ ' Germany.  The  commanders,  in  that  quarter,  plainly  faw  that 

triumphal  ornaments,  granted,  as  they  had  been,  on  every  trifling 
occafion,  were  no  longer  an  honour.  To  preferve  the  peace  of 
the  provinces  they  thought  their  truefl;  glory.  Paulinus  Pom- 
peius  and  Lucius  Vetus  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  legions- 
That  the  foldiery,  however,  might  not  languifli  in  a flate  of  in- 
adlion,  Paulinus  finifl-ied  the  great  work  of  a bank,  to  prevent 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhine  ; a projedl  begun  by  Drufus  fixty- 
three  years  before f a ).  Vetus  had  conceived  a vaft  defign  : he  had 
in  contemplation  a canal,  by  which  the  M’^aters  of  the  Mofelle  f/>J 
and  the  Arar  were  to  be  communicated,  to  the  end  that  the  Ro- 
man forces  might  be  able,  for  the  future,  to  enter  the  Rhone  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  paffing  thence  into  the  Arar,  proceed 
through  the  new  channel  into  the  Mofelle,  and  fail  down  the 
Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean.  This  plan  was  on  a great  fcalei 
fatiguing  marches  over  a long  tradt  of  land  would  be  no  longer 
neceflary,  and  a commodious  navigation  would  be  opened  be-» 
tween  the  weflern  and  the  northern  feas. 

jEHus  Gracilis,  who  commanded  in  the  Belgic  Gaul,  heard  of 
this  magnificent  plan  with  the  jealoufy  of  a little  mind.  He 
gave  notice  to  Vetus,  that  he  and  his  legions  mull  not  think 
of  entering  the  province  of  another  oflicer.  Such  a ftep,  he  faid, 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a defign  to  gain  the  affedtions  of 
the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  by  confequence,  might  give  umbrage 
to  the  emperor.  In  this  manner,  as  often  happens,  the  danger 
of  having  too  much  merit  laid  afide  a projedl  of  great  importance 
to  the,  public. 

LIV.  The  Barbarians,  having  feen  tlte  long  inadlivlty  of 

the 
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the  Roman  armies,  conceived  a notion,  that  the  generals  had  it  B o o K 

• /«  « « XII  !• 

in  command  not  to  march  agamit  the  enemy.  In  this  perfualion,  ' , < 

^ ^ * A,  U C 

the  Frifians  (^^2^,  having  ordered  the  weak,  through  fex  or  age,  to  ’sn’. 
be  conveyed  acrofs  the  lakes,  marched  with  the  flower  of  their 
young  men  through  woods  and  moralTes  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  where  they  took  pofTeflTion  of  a large  tra<^f , vacant, 
indeed,  at  the  time,  but  in  fa£t  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
Roman  foldiers.  In  this  emigration,  the  leading  chiefs  were 
Verritus  and  Malorix,  both  of  them  fovereign  princes,  if  fove- 
reign  power  may  be  faid  to  exift  in  Germany.  They  had  already 
fixed  their  habitations  ; they  began  to  cultivate  the  foil,  and  the 
lands  were  fown  in  as  full  fecurity  as  if  they  occupied  their  native 
foil ; when  Vibius  Avitus,  who  fucceeded  Paulinus  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province,  threatened  to  attack  them  with  his 
whole  force,  if  they  did  not  evacuate  the  country,  or  obtain  a 
fettlement  from  the  emperor.  Intimidated  by  thefe  menaces,  the 
German  chiefs  fet  out  for  Rome.  Being  there  obliged  to  wait 
till  Nero  was  at  leifure  from  other  bufmefs,  they  employed  their 
time  in  feeing  fuch  curiofities  as  are  ufually  fhewn  to  ftrangers. 

They  were  condu(5led  to  Pompey’s  theatre  where  the  grandeur 
of  the  people,  in  one  vafl  aflTembly,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
preflTion.  Rude  minds  have  no  tafle  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
theatre  (c).  They  gazed  at  every  thing  with  a face  of  wonder: 
the  place  for  the  populace,  and  the  different  feats  affigned  to  the 
feveral  orders  of  the  ftate,  engaged  their  attention.  Curiofity 
was  excited  ; they  enquired  which  were  the  Roman  knights,  and 
which  the  fenators  ? Among  the  laft  they  perceived  a few,  who, 
by  their  exotic  drefs,  were  known  to  be  foreigners.  They  foon 
learned  that  they  were  ambaffadors  from  different  ftates,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  mixing  with  the  fathers  was  granted  by  way  of  dif- 
tinQiion,  to  do  honour  to  men,  who  by  their  courage  and  fidelity 
furpaffed  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  anfwer  gave  offence  to  the 
VoL.  II.  Y two 
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^ chieftains.  In  point  of  valour  and  integrity,  the  Germans,. 

, ' they  fiid,  were  fecond  to  no  people  upon  earth.  With  this 

ftroke  of  national  pride,  they  rofe  abruptly,  and  took  their  feats 
5**'  among  the  fenators.  Their  rough,  but  honeft  fimplicity  diffufed 
a general  pleafure  through  the  audience.  It  was  confidered  as 
the  fudden  impulfe  of  liberty  ; a glow  of  generous  emulation, 
Nero  granted  to  the  two  chiefs  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, but,  at  the  f\me  time,  declared,  that  the  Frifians  muft 
depart  from  the  lands  which  they  had  prefumed  to  occupy,. 
The  Barbarians  refufed  to  fubmit.  A detachment  of  the  auxi- 
liary horfe  was  fent  forward,  with  orders  to  diflodge  them. 
Tile  attack  was  made  with  vigour,  and  all  who  refilled,  were 
either  taken  prifoners,  or  put  to  the  fword. 

LV.  Another  irruption  was  foon  after  made  In  the  fame 
quarter  by  the  Anfibarians  a people  refpe£led  for  their  own 
internal  flrength,  and  flill  more  formidable,  on  account  of  the 
general  fympathy  with  which  the  neighbouring  ftates  beheld  their 
fufferings.  They  had  been  drivea  by  the  Chaucians  from  their 
native  land,  and  having  no  place  which  they  could  call  their 
/ country,  they  roairrcd  about  In  queft  of  fome  retreat,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  peace,  although  in  exile.  Bolocalus,  a warlike 
chief,  was  at  the  head  of  this  wandering  nation.  He  had  gained 
renown  In  arms,  and  diflinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  faithful  at- 
tachment to  the  interefts  of  Rome.  He  urged,  in  vindication  of 
his  condu<^f,  that,  in  the  revolt  of  the  Cherufcans(^^.^,  he  had  been 
loaded  with  irons  by  the  order  of  Arminius.  Since  that  time,  he 
had  ferved  in  the  Roman  armies ; at  firft  under  Tiberius,  and 
afterwards  under  Germanicus ; and  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  he  was  willing  to  add  to  his  paft  fervices  the  merit 
of  fubmitting  himfelf  and  his  people  to  the  protedllon  of  the 
Romans.  “ The  country  in  difpute,”  he  faid,  “ was  of  wide 
6 “ extent ; 
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“ extent  j and  under  colour  of  referving  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  B 0^0  K 

legions,  whole  tradls  of  land  remained  unoccupied,  wafte,  and  ' ^ 

“defolate.  Let  the  Roman  foldiers  depafture  their  cattle;  let  'sil. 

.0 

“ them  retain  lands  for  that  purpofe ; but  let  them  not,  while  js. 

“ they  feed  their  horfes,  reduce  mankind  to  the  neceffity  of 
“ perifhing  by  famine.  Let  them  not  prefer  a dreary  folitude 
“ to  the  interefls  of  humanity.  The  affections  of  a people, 

“ willing  to  live  in  friendfhip  with  them,  are  preferable  to  a wide 
“ wafte  of  barren  lands.  The  exclufive  pofteffion  of  the  country 
“ in  queftion  was  by  no  means  a novelty.  It  had  been  occu- 
“ pied,  firft  by  the  Chamavians  ; after  them,  by  the  Tuban- 
“ tes ; and,  finally,  by  the  Ufipians.  The  firmament  over  our 
“ heads  is  the  manfion  of  the  gods ; the  earth  was  given  to 
“ man;  and  what  remains  unoccupied,  lies  in  common  for  all.” 

At  thefe  words,  he  looked  up  to  the  fun,  and  appealing  to  the 
whole  planetary  fyftem,  afked  with  a fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  asf 
if  the  heavenly  luminaries  were  aClually  prefent,  whether  an  un- 
cultivated defert,  the  defolation  of  nature,  gave  a profpeCl  fit 
for  them  to  fur\’’ey  ? Would  they  not  rather  let  loofe  the 
ocean,  to  overwhelm  in  a fudden  deluge  a race  of  men,  whO' 
made  it  their  trade  to  carry  devaftation  through  the  nations, 
and  make  the  world  a wildernefs  ? 

LVI.  Avitus  anfwered  in  a decifive  tone,  that  the  law  of  the. 
ftrongeft  muft  prevail.  “ The  gods,  whom  Boiocalus  invoked, 

“ had  fo  ordained.  By  their  high  will,  the  Romans  were  in- 
“ vefted  with  fupreme  authority  : to  give,  or  take  away  was 
“ their  prerogative ; they  were  the  fovereign  arbiters,  and  would 
“ admit  no  other  judges.”  Such  was  the  anfwer  given  in  pul> 
lic  to  the  Anfibarians.  To  Boiocalus,  in  confideratlon  of  his 
former  merit,  an  allotment  of  lands  was  privately  offered.  The 
German  confidered  it  as  the  price  of  treachery,  and  rejected  it 

Y 2 witli. 
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® Xin  difdam  : ‘‘  The  earth,”  he  fald,  “ may  not  afford  a fpot 

' „ * “ where  we  may  dwell  in  peace  ; a place  where  we  may  die  we 

8 1 1.  “ can  never  want.”  The  interview  ended  here.  Both  fides 

A.  D. 

departed  with  mutual  animofity.  The  Anfibarians  prepared  for 
war.  They  endeavoured  to  roufe  the  Briuflerians  (a)^  theTenc- 
terians,  and  other  nations  ftill  more  remote.  Avitus  fent  dif- 
patches  to  Curtilius  Mancia,  the  commander  in  chief  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  with  inftrudtions  to  crofs  the  river,  and  fhew 
hlinfelf  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  entered  the  country  of 
the  Tendferians  (b)^  threatening  to  carry  fword  and  fire  through 
their  territories,  if  they  did  not  forthwith  renounce  the  confe- 
deracy. The  Barbarians  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Brudle- 
rians  in  a panic  followed  their  example.  Terror  and  confterna- 
tion  fpread  through  the  country.  In  the  caufe  of  others  none 
were  willing  to  encounter  certain  danger. 

In  this  diflrefs,  the  Anfibarians,  abandoned  by  all,  retreafed  to 
the  Ufipians  and  Tubantes.  Being  there  rejedted,  they  fought  pro- 
tedlion  from  the  Cattlans,  and  afterwards  from  the  Cherufeans, 
In  the  end,  worn  out  with  long  and  painful  marches,  no  where 
received  as  friends,  in  moft  places  repulfed  as  enemies,  and  want- 
ing every  thing  In  a foreign  land,  the  whole  nation  perifhed. 
The  young,  and  fuch  as  were  able  to  carry  arms,  were  put  to  the 
fword  j the  reft  were  fold  to  flaver)\ 

LVII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fummer,  a battle  was  fought, 
with  great  rage  and  flaughter,  between  the  Hermundurians  and 
the  Cattlans  ).  The  exclufive  property  of  a river,  which  flowed 
between  both  nations,  impregnated  with  ftores  of  fait  (b)^  was 
the  caufe  of  their  mutual  animofity.  To  the  natural  ficrcenefs  of 
Barbarians,  who  know  no  decifion  but  that  of  the  fword,  tliey 
3 added 
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added  the  gloomy  motives  of  fuperftition.  According  to  the  ® ^ 

creed  of  thofe  favage  nations,  that  part  of  the  world  lay  in  the  ' ' 

vicinity  of  the  heavens,  and  thence  the  prayers  of  men  were  su. 

wafted  to  the  ear  of  the  gods.  The  whole  region  was,  by  con-  58- 

feqiience,  peculiarly  favoured ; and  to  that  circumftaiice  it  was 
to  be  aferibed,  that  the  river  and  the  adjacent  woods  teemed  with 
quantities  of  fait  (c)^  not,  as  in  other  places,  a concretion  on  the 
fea-ihore,  formed  by  the  foaming  of  the  waves,  but  produced  by 
the  fimple  ad:  of  throwing  the  water  from  the  ftream  on  a 
pile  of  burning  wood,  where,  by  the  conflid  of  oppofite  ele- 
ments, the  fubftance  was  engendered.  For  this  fait  a bloody 
battle  was  fought.  Vidory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Her- 
mundurians.  The  event  was  the  more  deftrudive  to  the  Cat- 
tians,  as  both  armies,  with  their  ufual  ferocity,  had  devoted  the 
vanquifhed  as  a facrifice  to  Mars  and  Mercury.  By  that  horrible 
vow,  men  and  horfes,  with  whatever  belonged  to  the  routed 
army,  were  doomed  to  deftrudion.  The  vengeance  meditated 
by  the  Cattians  fell  with  redoubled  fury  on  themfelves. 

About  the  fame  time,  a dreadful  and  unforefecn  difafter  befel 
the  Ubians,  a people  in  alliance  with  Rome.  By  a fuddeii 
eruption  of  fubterraneous  fire,  their  farms,  their  \ullages,  their 
cities,  and  their  habitations  were  all  Involved  in  one  general  con- 
flagration. The  flames  extended  far  and  wide,  and  well  nigh 
reached  the  Roman  colony,  lately  founded  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. T he  fire  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  neither  the  rain 
from  the  heavens,  nor  the  river-waters  could  extingulfh  it. 

Every  remedy  failed,  till  the  peafants,  driven  to  defperation,  threw 
in  heaps  of  ftones,  and  checked  the  fury  of  the  flames.  The 
mifehief  beginning  to  fubfide,  they  advanced  with  clubs,  as  if 
to  attack  a troop  of  wild  beafts.  Having  beat  dov/n  the  fire, 
they  flripped  off  their  cloaths,  and  throwing  them,  wet  and 

befmeared 
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^ xm  ^ bei'meared  with  filth,  upon  the  flames,  extinguiflied  the  con- 
V „ ^ flagration. 

A.  u.  c.  ^ 

Si  I. 

A.^D.  LVIII.  This  year  the  tree,  called  Ruminalis  which  ' 
flood  in  the  place,  afligned  for  public  eledions,  and  eight  hundred 
and  forty  years  before  (b)  had  given  fhelter  to  the  infancy  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  began  to  wither  in  all  its  branches.  The 
fl'aplefs  trunk  feemed  to  threaten  a total  decay.  This  was  con- 
Tidered  as  a dreadful  prognoflic,  till  new  buds  expanding  into 
deaf,  the  tree  recovered  its  former  verdure. 
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J^ERO'  s pajfion  for  Poppcea^  and  his  hatred  of  Agrippina 
his  mother  more  violent  than  ever,  Agrippina  tries  to 
regain  his  affeSlions^  hut  in  vain.  Nero  approves  of  a fcheme 
to  d row 71  her  in  the  fea.  A Jhip  cofifrtiEled  for  the  purpofe. 
Agrippina  efcapes  from  the  wreck.  Nero  etiraged  fends  A?ii- 
cetus^  the  commander  of  the  feet  at  Mfenum^  to  murder  her.  XL 
Nerd s letter  to  the  fe7iate  jnf  fying  the  murder.  Supplications 
decreed  to  the  gods.  Pectus  Phrafea  goes  out  of  the  fen  ate  full 
of  indig7iation.  XIII.  Nero  r/ijhes  into  every  excefs.  He  drives 
chariots^  plays  ofi  the  fute^  and  compels  men  of  family  to  appear 
on  the  fage.  He  exhibits  in  public.,  and  turns  poet.  XVII.  A 
dreadful fray  between  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  and  Pompeium. 
XVIII.  Co7nplaifits  preferred  to  the  fenate  by  the  Cyrenians. 
Death  of  Domitius  Afcr  and  Marcus  Servilius.,  two  famous 
orators  : their  chara&ers.  XX.  ipuinquennial  games  eflablifhed 
by  Nero:  obfervations  on  that  infitution.  XXII.  A comet  por- 
tends a change  of  government.  Rubellius  Plautus  driven  into 

bani/Jmient.  XXIII.  The  wife  afid  gallant  condubl  of  Corbulo 
in  Armenia.  He  takes  Artaxata.,  and  afterwards  Tigrano- 
certa.,  and  places  Tigraftes  on  the  throne  of  Arme?iia.  XXVII. 
Laodicea.,  a city  in  Afta.,  defrayed  by  an  earthquake.  Imprude7it 
and  impolitic  7na7iageme7it  of  the  Roj7ian  government  in  regard 
to  the  colo7iies.  XXVIII.  The  eleBion  of  prators  fettled  by 
the  prince.  XXIX.  A general  hifurreBmi  in  B7'itain.  Sue- 
VOL.  II.  Z tonius 
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ionius  PauUnus  to  command  the  anny.  He  takes  the  yie 
of  Mona  ( now  Anglcfcy and  defroys  the  religious  groves^ 
Durhig  his  ah  fence  in  thofe  parts  ^ a general  mafacre  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  province  almof  Iq/l^  but  recovered  by  Suetonius^ 
who  defeats  Boadicca  with  prodigious  faugh  ter.  XL,  Tfhe 
governor^  or  prafe£l  of  Rome^  murdered  by  one  of  his  faves. 
Debates  in  the  fenate  about  the  punipoment  f all  faves  in  the 
houfe  at  the  time  of  a murder  committed  on  the  mafer.  XLVI. 
Parquitius  Prifeus  condemned.  Death  of  Memmius  Regulus  : 
his  cbaraSler.  Nero  dedicates  a fchool  for  athletic  excrcifes. 
The  law  of  majefy  revived.  AnffiuSy  the  preetor^  profecuted 
for  a fatyrical  poem  on  the  emperor.  The  fenate  willing  to 
tnf  idl  a capital  pnnifDmcnt : Patus  Thrafea  oppofes  the  mo- 
tion : the  majority  vote  on  his  fide.  LI.  Burrhus  dies  univer- 
fally  lamented.  LII.  Attempts  againf  Seneca : his  enemies  un- 
dermine him  with  the  prince.  His  interview  with  Nero  : his 
fpeech^  and  the  prince’ s anfwer.  LVII.  Tigellinus  in.  high 
favour  : by  his  advice  Sylla  murdered  at  Marfeilles^  and  Plautus 
in  Afia.  LX.  Nero  repudiates  his  wife  OSavia^  and  marries 
Poppaa.  An  infurreSfion  of  the  populace.  Anicetus  fuborned 
by  Nero  to  confefs  himfelf  guilty  of  adultery  with  Oblavia.  She 
is  banifoed  by  Nero  to  the  ife  of  Pandatavia.^  and  foon  after 
murdered. 

Thefe  tranfadlions  include  near  four  years. 
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BOOK  XIV. 


I.  /^Aius  VipSTANus  and  Luci-us  Fonteius  fucceeded  to 
the  confulfhip.  Nero  was  determined  no  longer  to 
defer  the  black  defign  which  had  lain  for  fome  time  foftered  in 
his  heart.  He  had  gained  in  four  years  a tafte  of  power,  and 
was  now  grown  fanguine  enough  to  think  that  he  might  hazard 
a daring  ftride  in  guilt.  His  love  for  Poppaea  kindled  every  day 
to  higher  ardour.  To  be  the  imperial  wife  was  the  ambition  of 
that  afpiring  beauty;  but  while  Agrippina  lived,  flie  could  not 
hope  to  fee  0£tavia  divorced  from  the  emperor.  She  began,  by 
whifpered  calumny,  to  undermine  the  emperor’s  mother,  and,  at 
times,  in  a vein  of  pleafantry,  to  alarm  the  pride  and  jealoufy  of 
Nero.  With  an  air  of  raillery  flie  called  him  a pupil,  ftill  under 

Zi  2 tuition  : 
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BOOK  tuition  ; a dependant  on  the  will  of  others,  in  fancy  guiding  the 
V ^ reins  of  government,  but,  in  reality,  deprived  of  perfonal  liberty. 

A U C 

’ 8i’z.  ' “ For  what  other  reafon  was  her  marriage  fo  long  deferred  ? 

59.'  “ Had  her  perfon  already  loft  the  power  of  pleafmg  ? Were 

“ the  triumphal  honours  obtained  by  her  anceftors  a bar  to  her 
“ preferment  ? Or,  was  it  fuppofed  that  fhe  was  not  of  a fruitful 
“ conftitution,  capable  of  bearing  children  ? Perhaps  the  fmcerity 
“ of  her  love  was  called  in  queftion.  No  ; the  voice  of  a wife 
“ might  be  heard,  and  the  pride  and  avarice  with  which  an  im- 
“ perious  mother  infulted  the  fenate  and  opprefted  the  people, 
“ might  be  expofed  in  open  day.  If,  however,  it  was  a fettled 
“ point  with  Agrippina,  that  no  one  but  the  bofom  plague  of 
“ the  emperor  fhould  be  her  daughter-in-law,  Poppsa  could 
“ return  to  the  embraces  of  Otho  (a) with  him  fhe  could  re- 
“ tire  to  fome  remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  fhe  might  hear, 
“ indeed,  of  the  emperor’s  difgrace,  but  at  a diftance,  with  the 
“ confolation  of  neither  being  a fpedatrefs  of  the  fcene,  nor  a 
“ fharer  in  his  affliftions.”  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  fuggeftions, 
intermixed  with  tears  and  female  artifice,  fhe  enfnared  the  heart 
of  Nero.  No  one  attempted  to  weaken  her  influence.  To  fee 
the  pride  of  Agrippina  humbled  was  the  wifh  of  all ; but  that 
the  fon  would  renounce  the  ties  of  natural  affedlion,  and  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  was  what  never  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  man. 

II.  In  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Cluvius, 
we  read,  that  Agrippina,  in  her  rage  for  power,  did  not  fcruple 
to  meet  the  emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  rofe 
from  table,  high  in  blood,  and  warm  with  wine.  Having 
adorned  her  perfon  to  the  beft  advantage,  fhe  hoped,  in  thofe 
moments,  to  incite  defire,  and  allure  him  to  the  unnatural  union. 
Wanton  play  and  amorous  dalliance  were  feen  by  the  confi- 
2 dential 
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dential  attendants,  and  deemed  a certain  prelude  to  the  2l0l  of  ^ 

criminal  gratification.  Againft  the  artifices  of  one  woman  Se-  ' . * 

neca  rcfolved  to  play  off  the  charms  of  another,  and  A€te  Ca)  812,  ' 

was  accordingly  employed.  The  jealoufy  of  the  concubine  was  s9* 

eafily  alarmed : fhe  faw  her  own  danger,  and  the  infamy  that 
awaited  the  prince.  Being  taught  her  leflbn,  fhe  gave  notice 
to  Nero  that  he  was  publicly  charged  with  inceft,  while  his  mo- 
ther gloried  in  the  crime.  The  army,  Ihe  faid,  would  revolt 
from  a man  plunged  in  vice  of  fo  deep  a dye.  Fabius  Rufticus 
differs  from  this  account.  If  we  believe  that  author,  Agrippina 
did  not  feek  this  vile  pollution.  It  was  the  unnatural  paffion 
of  Nero,  and  Adle  had  the  addrefs  to  wean  him  from  it.  Clu- 
vlus,  however,  Is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  other  writers. 

The  report  of  common  fame  is  alfo  on  his  fide.  Men  were 
willing  to  believe  the  worft  of  Agrippina.  If  flie  was  not,  In 
fadl,  guilty  of  a defign  fo  deteftable,  a new  inclination,  however 
fhocking  to  nature,  feemed  probable  In  a woman  of  her  cha- 
radter ; who,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  from  motives  of  am- 
bition, refigned  her  perfon  to  Lepidus  (^J  ; who  afterwards, 
with  the  fame  view,  defcended  to  be  the  proftitute  of  Pallas,, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  by  an  inceftuous  marriage  with  her 
uncle,  avowed  herfelf  capable  of  the  worfi  of  crimes. 

III.  From  this  time  Nero  flmnned  the  prefence  of  his  mo- 
ther. Whenever  file  went  to  her  gardens,  or  to  either  of  her 
feats  at  Tufculum  faj  or  Antium,  he  commended  her  tafle  • 
for  the  pleafures  of  retirement.  At  length,  detefiing  her  where- 
ever  fiie  was,  he  determined  to  difpatch  her  at  once.  Flow  to 
/ execute  his  purpofe,  whether  by  poifon,  or  the  poniard,  was  the 
only  difficulty.  The  former  feemed  the  moft  advifable ; but  to 
adminifter  it  at  his  own  table  might  be  dangerous,  fince  the  fate 
of  Britannicus  was  too  well  known.  To  tamper  with  her  do- 
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B 0^0  K inefHcs  was  equally  unfafe.  A woman  of  hen  caft,  pra<S\;?fed  m 

V > guilt,  and  inured  lo  evil  deeds,  would  be  upon  her  guard  ; and 

'sii.  ‘ befides,  by  the  habit  of  iiling  antidotes,  fhe  was  fortified  againft 
59.  every  kind  of  poifon.  To  affaffinate  her,  and  yet  conceal  the 
murder,  was  impradticable.  Nero  had  no  fettled  plan,  nor  was 
there  among  his  creatures  a fingle  perfon  in  whom  he  could 
confide. 

In  this  embarrafiinent  Anicetus  offered  his  affiftance.  This 
man  had  a genius  for  the  word;  iniquity.  From  the  rank  of  an 
enfranchifed  Have  he  rofe  to  the  command  of  the  fleet”  that  lay 
at  Mifenum.  Fie  had  been  tutor  to  Nero  in  his  infancy,  and 
always  at  variance  w'ith  Agrippina.  Mutual  hoftility  produced 
mutual  hatred.  He  propofed  the  model  of  a fliip  upon  a new 
conftrudtion,  formed  in  fuch  a manner  that,  in  the  open  fea,  part 
might  give  way  at  once,  and  plunge  Agrippina  to  the  bottom. 
The  ocean,  he  faid,  was  the  element  of  difafters ; and  if  the 
vefl'el  foundered,  malignity  itfelf  could  not  convert  into  a crime 
what  would  appear  to  be  the  effedi:  of  adverfe  winds  and  boifte- 
rous  waves.  After  her  deceafe  the  prince  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  raife  a temple  to  her  memory.  Altars  and  public 
monuments  would  be  proofs  of  filial  piety. 

IV.  Nero  approved  of  the  ftratagem,  and  the  circumflances 
of  the  time  confpired  to  favour  it.  The  court  was  then  at  Baiaj, 
to  celebrate,  during  five  days,  the  feftival  called  the  Quin- 
QtTATRUA  (a).  Agrippina  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party.  To 
tempt  her  thither  Nero  changed  his  tone.  “ The  humours  of 
‘‘  a parent  claimed  indulgence ; for  fudden  ftarts  of  paflion 
“ allcv,  ance  ought  to  be  made,  and  petty  refentments  could  not 
b';  eftaced  too  foon.”  By  this  artifice  he  hoped  to  circulate  an 
‘ n.  of  his  entire  reconciliation,  and  Agrippina,  he  had  no 
4 doubt, 
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doubt,,  with  the  eafy  credulity  of  her  fex,  would  be  the  dupe  of  ^ 0^0  K 
a report  that  flattered  her  wiflies.  She  failed  from  Antium  to 

A U C 

attend  the  feftivah  The  prince  went  to  the  fea-coaft  to  receive  'sif 

A.  D 

her.  He  gave  her  his  hand ; he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  59. 
conducted  her  to  a villa  called  Bauli  (b)^  in  a pleafmt  fituation, 
wafhed  by  the  fea,  where  it  forms  a bay  between  the  cape  of 
Mifenum  and  the  giilph  of  Baise.  Among  the  veflels  that  lay 
at  anchor,  one  in  particular,  more  fuperb  than  the  reft,  feemed 
intended  by  its  decorations  to  do  honour  to  the  emperor’s  mo- 
ther. Agrippina  was  fond  of  failing  parties.  She  frequently 
made  coafting  voyages  in  a galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars,  and 
mariners  feledled  from  the  fleet.  The  banquet,  of  which  fhe  was 
to  partake,  was  fixed  at  a late  hour,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
night  might  favour  the  perpetration  of  an  atrocious  deed. 

But  the  fecret  tranfpired  : on  the  firft  intelligence,  Agrippina,  - 
it  is  faid,  could  fcarce  give  credit  to.  fo  black  a ftory.  She 
chofe,  however,  to  be  conveyed  to  Baite  in  a land  carriage. 

Her  fears,  as  foon  as  ftie  arrived,  were  difTipated  by  the  polite 
addrefs  of  her  fon.  He  gave  her  the  moft  gracious  rec^tion, 
and  placed  her  at  table  above  himfelf.  He  talked  with  frank- 
nefs,  and,  by  intermixing  failles  of  youthful  vivacity  with  more 
fedate  converfation,  had  the  fkill  to  blend  the  gay,  the  airy,  and 
the  ferious.  He  protraded  the  pleafures  of  the  focial  meeting' 
to  a late  hour,  when  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  retire.  The 
prince  attended  her  to  the  fhore ; he  exchanged  a thoufand  fond 
endearments,  and,  clafpin^  her  to  his  bofom,  Axed  his  eyes  upon 
her  with  ardent  affedion,  perhaps  intending,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  filial  piety,  to  difguife  his  purpofe ; or,  it  might  be,  that 
the  fight  of  a mother  doomed  to  deftrudion,  might  make  even 
a heart  like  his  yield,  for  a moment,  to  the  touch  of  nature. 

V.  That 
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V.  That  this  iniquitous  fcene  fhould  not  be  wrapped  in 
darknefs,  the  care  of  Providence  feems  to  have  interpofed.  The 
night  was  calm  and  ferene  ; the  ftars  Ihot  forth  their  brightell 
luftre,  and  the  fea  prefented  a fmooth  expanfe.  Agrippina  went  on 
board,  attended  l)y  only  two  of  her  domeftic  train.  One  of  them, 
Crepereius  Gallus,  took  his  place  near  the  fteerage;  the  other, 
a female  attendant,  by  name  Acerronia,  ftretched  herfelf  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  where  her  miftrefs  lay,  and  in  the  fullnefs  of  her 
heart  exprelTed  her  joy  to  fee  the  fon  awakened  to  a fenfe  of 
his  duty,  and  the  mother  reftored  to  his  good  graces.  The 
veffel  had  made  but  little  way,  when,  on  a fignal  given,  the 
deck  over  Agrippina’s  cabbin  fell  in  at  once.  Being  loaded  with 
lead,  Crepereius  was  cruflied  under  the  weight.  The  props  of 
the  bed-room,  happening  to  be  of  a folid  ftrudture,  bore  up  the 
load,  and  faved  both  Agrippina  and  her  fervant.  Nor  did  the 
veffel,  as  was  intended,  fall  to  pieces  at  once.  Confternation, 
hurry,  and  confufion  followed.  The  innocent,  in  a panic,  buftled 
to  and  fro,  embarrafling  and  confounding  fuch  as  were  in  the 
plot.  To  heave  the  fliip  on  one  fide,  and  fink  her  at  once,  was 
the  defign  of  the  accomplices  : but  not’  adling  in  concert,  and 
the  reft  making  contrary  efforts,  the  veffel  went  down  by  flow 
degrees.  This  gave  the  paffengers  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
from  the  wreck,  and  trufling  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

/ 

Acerronia,  in  her  fright,  called  herfelf  Agrippina,  and,  with 
pathetic  accents,  implored  the  mariners  to  fave  the  empetor’s 
mother.  The  affaffins  fell  upon  her  with  their  oars,  with  their 
poles,  and  with  whatever  inftruments  they  could  feize.  She 
died  under  repeated  blows.  Agrippina  hufhed  her  fears;  not 
a word  efcaping  from  her,  fhe  paffed  undiftinguifhed  by  the 
murderers,  without  any  other  damage  than  a wound  on  her 
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fhoulder.  She  dafhed  into  the  fea,  and,  by  ftruggling  with  all  ^ ^ ^ 

lier  efforts,  kept  herfelf  above  water  till  the  fmall  barks  put  off  9 

from  the  fliore,  and,  coming  in  good  time  to  her  affiftance,  con-  812. 
veyed  her  up  the  Lucrine  lake  (a)  \.o  her  own  villa.  59- 

VI.  She  was  now  at  leifure  to  refledt  on  the  mifery  of  her 
fituation.  The  treachery  of  her  fon’s  letter,  conceived  in  terms 
of  affedtion,  and  his  mock  civility,  were  too  apparent.  Without 
a guft  of  wind,  and  without  touching  a rock,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  fhore,  the  veflel  broke  down  from  the  upper  deck,  like 
a piece  of  mechanifm  conftrudled  for  the  purpofe.  The  death 
of  Acerronia,  and  the  wound  which  fhe  herfelf  received,  were 
decifive  circumftances.  But  even  in  that  jundture  fhe  thought 
it  bed  to  temporife.  Againft  powerful  enemies  not  to  fee  too 
much  is  the  fafeft  policy.  She  fent  her  freedman  Agerinus  to 
inform  her  fon  tliat,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  the  good 
.aufpices  of  the  'emperor,  fhe  had  efcaped  from  a fhipwreck. 

The  news,  flie  had  no  doubt,  would  affedl  her  fon,  but,  for  the 
prefent,  flic  wiflied  he  would  forbear  to  vifit  her.  In  her  fitua- 
tion, reft  was  all  fhe  wanted.  Having  difpatched  her  meflenger, 
file  aflumed  an  air  of  courage  ; fhe  got  her  wound  dreffed,  and 
ufed  all  proper  applications.  With  an  air  of  eafe  fhe  called  for 
the  laft  will  of  Acerronia,  and,  having  ordered  an  inventory  to 
be  made  of  Ker  effedts,  fecured  every  thing  under  her  own  feal ; 
adling/in  this  fmgle  article  without  Aliftimulationu 

VII.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  expedted,  with  impatience,  an 
account  of  his  mother’s  death.  Intelligence  at  laft  was  brought 
■that  fhe  ftill  furvived,  wounded,  indeed,  and  knowing  from  what 
.^quarter  the  blow  was  aimed.  The  prince  heard  the  news  with 
terror  and  aftonifhment.  In  the  hurry  of  his  imagination  he 
,faw  his  mother  already  at  hand,  fierce  with  indignation,  calling 
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O IC  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  roufing  her  flaves  to  an  lnfurre£lIon» 

-XIV  • ^ 

^ She  might  have  recoiirfe  to  the  army,  and  ilir  up  a rebellion  ; 

LL  e» 

’sii.  Ihe  might  open  the  whole  dark  tranfaftion  to  the  fenate  ; the 
5^.  might  carry  her  complaints  to  the  ear  of  the  people.  Her 
wound,  the  wreck,  the  murder  of  her  friends,  every  circumftance 
would  inflame  relentment.  What  courfc  remained  for  him  ? 
Where  was  Seneca  ? and  where  was  Burrhus  ? He  had  fent  for 
them  on  the  firft  alarm  : they  came  with  expedition,  but  whe- 
ther ftrangers  to  the  plot,  remains  uncertain.  They  flood,  for 
fome  time,  fixed  in  filence.  To  difl'uade  the  emperor  from  his 
fell  defign,  they  knew  was  not  in  their  power ; and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  dilemma,  they  faw,  perhaps,  that  Agrippina  muft  fall,  or 
Nero  perilh.  Seneca,  though  on  all  other  occafions  ready  to 
take  the  lead,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bundius.  After  a paufe,  he  de- 
fired  to  know  whether  it  were  advifable  to  order  the  foldiers  to 
complete  the  bufmefs  ? Burrhus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prae- 
torian foldiers,  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  Cccfar,  and  ftill  refpedling 
the  memory  of  Germanicus,  would  not  be  willing  to  fpill  the 
blood  of  his  daughter.  It  was  for  Anicetus  to  finifh  the  laft  ail 
of  the  tragedy. 

That  bold  afliiflin  undertook  the  bufmefs.  He  defired  to  have 
the  'cataflrophe  in  his  own  hands.  Nero  revived  at  the  found. 
From  that  day,  he  faid,  the  imperial  dignity  would  be  his,  and 
that  mighty  benefit  would  be  conferred  by  an  enfranchifed  have. 
“ Hafte,  fly,”  he  cried;  “ take  with  you  men  fit  for  your  pur- 
“ pofe,  and  confummate  all.”  Anicetus  heard  that  a mefl'age 
was  fent  by  Agrippina,' and  that  Agerinus  was  ailually  arrived. 
His  ready  invention  planned  a new  feene  of  villany.  While 
the  meffenger  was  in  the  ait  of  addrefling  the  prince,  he  dropped 
a poniard  between  his  legs,  and  inftantly,  as  if  he  had  difeovered 
a treafonable  defign,  feized  the  man,  and  loaded  him  with  irons, 

from 
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from  that  circumftance  taking  colour  to  charge  Agrippina  with  K 

a plot  againft  the  life  of  her  fon.  When  (he  was  difpofed  of,  ^ » 

• • A U C 

a report  that,  in  defpair,  fhe  put  an  end  to  her  life,  would  be  'sih 
an  apt  addition  to  the  fable.  59 

VIII.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Agrippina’s  danger  fpread 
an  alarm  round  the  country.  The  general  cry  imputed  it  to 
accident.  The  people  rulhed  in  crowds  to  the  fea-fliore ; they 
went  on  the  piers  that  projected  into  the  fea : they  filled  the 
boats  ; they  waded  as  far  as  they  could  venture ; Ilretching 
forth  their  hands,  and  calling  aloud  for  help  : the  bay  refoimded 
with  fhrieks  and  lamentations,  with  diftradting  queftions,  dilfo- 
nant  anfwers,  and  a wild  confufion  of  voices.  Amidft:  the  up- 
roar, numbers  came  with  lighted  torches.  Finding  that  Agrip- 
pina was  fafe,  they  prefl'ed  forward  to  offer  their  congratulations, 
when  a body  of  armed  foldiers,  threatening  violence,  obliged  the 
whole  crowd  to  difperfe.  Anicetus  planted  a guard  round  the 
manfion  of  Agrippina,  and  having  burft  open  the  gates,  he 
feized  the  Haves,  and  forced  his  way  to  her  apartment. 

A few  domeftics  remained  at  the  door  to  guard  the  entrance; 
fear  had  difperfed  the  reft.  In  the  room,  the  pale  glimmer  of  a 
feeble  light  was  feen,  and  only  one  maid  in  waiting.  Before  the 
ruffians  broke  in,  Agrippina  paffed  the  moments  in  dreadful 
agitation  : fhe  wondered  that  no  meftenger  arrived  from  her  fon. 

What  detained  Ageriniis  ? She  liftened,  and  on  the  coaft  where, 
not  long  before,  the  whole  was  tumult,  noife,  and  confufion,  a 
difmal  filence  prevailed,  broken,  at  intervals,  by  a fuddeii  up- 
roar, that  added  to  the  horror  of  the  feene.  Agrippina  trembled 
for  herfelf.  Her  fervant  was  leaving  the  room : flie  called  to 
her,  “ And  do  you  too  defert  me  ?”  In  that  inftant  ftie  faw 
Anicetus  entering  tlie  chamber.  Herculeus,  who  had  the  com- 
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maud  of  a galley,  and  Oloaritus,  a marine  centurion,  followed 
hun.  “ If  you  come,”  faid  Agrippina,  “ from  the  prince,  tell 
“ him  I am  well  ; if  your  intents  are  murderous,  you  are  not 
“ fent  by  my  fon  : the  guilt  of  parricide  is  foreign  to  his  heart.” 
The  ruffians  furrounded  her  bed.  The  centurion  of  the  ma- 
rines was  drawing  his  l\\t)rd  : at  the  fight  Agrippina  prefented 
her  perfon,  “ And  here,”  Ihe  faid,  “ plunge  your  sword 
“ IN  MY  WOMB.”  Herculcus,  in  that  moment,  gave  the  firft 
blow  with  a club,  and  wounded  her  on  the  head.  She  expired 
under  a number  of  mortal  wounds. 


IX.  The  fadls  here  related  ftand  confirmed  by  the  concur- 
rent tcftimony  of  hiflorians.  It  is  added,  but  not  with  equal 
authority,  that  Nero  beheld  his  mother  ftretched  in  death,  and 
praifed  the  elegance  of  her  form.  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
other  writers.  The  body  was  laid  out  on  a common  couch, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  at  meals,  and,  without  any  other  ceremony,  burnt 
that  very  night  During  the  life  of  Ncro^  no  honour  was  offered 
to  her  remains ; no  tomb  was  eredled  to  tell  where  £he  lay ; 
nor  was  there  fo  much  as  a mound  of  earth  to  inclofe  the 
place.  After  fome  time  an  humble  monument  (a)  was  raifed  by 
her  domeffics  on  the  road  to  Mifenum,  near  the  villa  (b)  of 
Csefar  the  Difcator,  wdiich,  from  an  eminence,,  commands  a 
beautiful  profpeft  of  the  fea  and  the  bays  along  the  coaff. 
Mnefter,  one  of  the  enfranchifed  flaves  of  Agrippina,,  attended 
the  funeral.  As  foon  as  the  pile  was  lighted,  this  man,  un- 
willing to  furvive  his  miftrefs,  or,  perhaps,  dreading  the  malice 
of  her  enemies,  difpatched  himfelf  with  his  own  fword.  Of 
her  own  dreadful  cataftrophe  Agrippina  had  warning  many 
years  before,  wdien  confulting  the  Chaldseans  about  the  future 
lot  of  her  fon,  ffie  was  told,  that  he  would  reign  at  Rome,  and 
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kill  his  mother.  “ Let  him,”  fhe  fald,  “ let  him  kill  me,  but  BOOK 

“ let  him  reign.”  ' ' ^ ^ 

A.  u.  c. 

812. 

A.  D. 

X.  This  dreadful  parricide  was  no  fooner  executed,  than  59- 
Nero  began  to  feel  the  horrors  of  his  guilt.  He  lay,  during  the 

reft  of  the  night,  on  the  rack  of  his  own  mind  ; filent,  penfive, 
ftarting  up  with  hidden  fear,  wiki  and  diftrafted.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  in  queft  of  day-light^  yet  dreaded  its  approach.  The  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  by  the  advice  of  Burrhus,  were  the  firft 
to  adminifter  confolation.  The  flattery  of  thefe  men  raifed 
him  from  defpair.  They  grafped  his  hand,  congratulating  him 
on  his  elcape  from  the  dark  defigns  of  his  mother.  His  friends 
crowded  to  the  temples  to  offer  up  their  thanks  to  the  gods. 

The  neighbouring  cities  of  Campania  followed  their  example. 

They  offered  victims,  and  fent  addreffes  to  the  prince.  Nero 
played  a different  part ; he  appeared  with  a deje<fted  mieUf 
w^eary  of  life,  and  inconfolable  for  the  lols  of  his  mother.  But 
the  face  of  a country  cannot,  like  the  features  of  man,  alTume 
a new  appearance.  The  fea  and  the  adjacent  coaft  prefented 
to  his  eyes  a fcene  of  guilt  and  horror.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  the  foimd  of  trumpets  was  diftinclly  heard  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hills,  and  groans  and  fhrieks  iffued  from  Agrippina’s 
grave.  Nero  removed  to  Naples,  and  from  that  place  difpatched 
letters  to  the  fenate,  in  fubftance  as  folIow^s : 

XI.  “ Agerinus,  the  freedman  of  Agrippina,  and  of  all  her 
‘‘  creatures  the  higheft  in  her  confidence,  was  found  armed  wnth 
“ a poniard  ; and  the  blow  being  prevented,  with  the  fame  fpirit 
“ that  planned  the  murder  of  her  fon,  ffie  difpatched  herfelf.” 

The  letter  proceeded  to  ftate  a number  of  paft  tranfaCtlons  ; 

“ Her  ambition  aimed  at  a fliare  in  the  fupreme  pow'^er,  and 

the  prcetorian  bands  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity' 
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BOOK  “ to  her.  The  fcnate  and  the  people  were  to  lubmit  to  the  fame 

< „ » “ indignity,  and  bear  the  yoke  of  female  tyranny.  Seeing  her 

812.  ' fchemes  defeated,  the  became  an  enemy  to  the  fathers,  to  the 

A,  D.  . . . . - , 

“ loldiers,  and  the  whole  community  j the  neither  tutfered  a 
“ donative  to  be  diftribnted  to  the  army,  nor  a largefs  to  the 
“ populace.  At  her  inftigation  profecutions  were  fet  on  foot 
“ againft  the  beft  and  moll  illuflrioiis  men  in  Rome.  If  fhe 
“ did  not  enter  the  fenate,  and  give  audience  to  the  ambafia- 
“ dors  of  foreign  nations  all  would  remember  how  that 
difgrace  was  prevented.”  The  reign  of  Claudius  did  not  ef- 
cape  his  animadveiTion  ; but  whatever  were  the  enormities  of 
•fhat  period,  Agrippina,  he  faid,  was  the  caufe  of  all.  Her  death 
was  an  event  in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  empire  was  tig- 
nally  difplayed.  He  gave  a circumftantial  account  of  the  fhip- 
wreck  : but  what  man  exitled,  fo  abfurd  and  ftupid,  as  to  be- 
lieve it  the  etfedl  of  chance  ? Was  it  probable  that  a woman, 
who  had  juft  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  would  fend  a 
fmgle  ruffian  to  attempt  the  life  of  a prince,  furrounded  by  his 
guards  and  his  naval  officers  ? The  indignation  of  the  public 
was  not  confined  to  Nero : with  regard  to  him,  who  had 

plunged  in  guilt  beyond  all  example,  it  was  ufelefs  to  complain. 
Cenfure  was  loft  in  mute  aftoniflrment.  The  popular  odium 
fell  on  Seneca : his  pen  was  feen  in  the  prince’s  letters,  and  the 
attempt  to  glofs  and  varnifli  fo  vile  a deed,  was  confidered  as 
the  avowal  of  an  accomplice. 


XII.  The  voice  of  the  people  did  not  reftrain  the  adulation 
of  the  fenate.  Several  decrees  were  pafl'ed  in  a ft  rain  of  fervilc 
flattery  ; fuch  as  fupplications  and  folemn  vows  at  all  the  altars 
throughout  the  city  of  Rome ; the  feftival  called  the  Quin- 
quatrua  (during  which  the  late  confpiracy  was  detected)  were 
to  be  celebrated,  for  the  future,  with  the  addition  of  public 

games  ; 
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games;  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  wrought  in  gold,  to  be  placed  in  ® ^ 9 

the  fenate-houfe,  with  that  of  the  emperor  near  it ; and  finally,  ' .. > 

the  anniverfary  of  Agrippina’s  birth-day  to  be  unhallowed  in 
the  calendar.  Pastus  Thrafea  had  been  often  prefent,  when  fs- 

the  fathers  defcended  to  adts  of  meannefs,  and  he  did  not  rife  in 
oppofition  ; but,  upon  this  occafion,  he  left  his  feat,  and  walked 
out  of  the  houfe,  by  his  virtue  provoking  future  vengeance,  yet 
doing  no  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  a number  of  prodigies,  all 
deemed  flriklng  prognoftics,  but  no  confequences  followed.  A 
woman  was  delivered  of  a fei*pent : another  died  in  the  embrace 
of  her  hufband,  by  a ftroke  of  thunder.  The  fun  fuffered  an 
eclipfe  (a and  the  fourteen  quarters  of  Rome  were  ftruck  with 
lightning.  In  thefe  extraordinary  appearances  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence, it  is  evident,  did  not  interpofe  ; fince  the  vices  and  ty- 
ranny of  Nero  continued  to  harafs  mankind  for  feveral  years. 

The  policy  of  the  prince  had  now  two  obieds  in  view ; the  firil 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  mother  ; and  the  fecond,  to  amufe 
the  people  with  a diow  of  his  own  clemency,  when  left,  without 
controul,  to  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.  To  this  end,  he 
recalled  from  banifhment,  to  which  they  had  been  condemned 
by  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  Agrippina,  two  illuRrious  women, 
namely,  Juniaf/^J  and  Calpurnia,  together  with  Valerius  Ca- 
pito,  and  Licinius  Gabolus,  both  of  praetorian  rank.  He  per- 
mitted the  afhes  of  Lollia  Paulina  to  be  brought  to  Rome, 
and  a maufoleum  to  be  ereCted  to  her  memory.  To  Iturius 
and  Calvifius  whom  his  own  violence  had  driven  into  exile, 
he  granted  a free  pardon.  Silana  (e)  had  paid  her  debt  to  nature. 

Towards  the  end  of  Agrippina’s  life,  when  the  power  of  that 
princefs  began  to  decline,  or  her  refentment  to  be  appealed,  fhe 
7 had 
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^ ^ 9 obtali'ietl  leave  to  return  from  her  diflant  exile  as  far  as 

k , f Tarentum.  At  that  place  flie  clofecl  her  days. 

A.  XT.  c. 

812. 

A.  D. 

s'j.  XIII.  Nero  loitered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  full  of  doubt 

and  perplexity,  unable  to  determine  how  he  fliould  enter  the 
city  of  Rome.  Would  the  fenate  receive  him  with  a fub- 
miffive  and  complying  fpirit  ? Co'uld  he  rely  on  the  temper  of 
the  people  ? Thefc  were  points  that  made  him  anxious  and  irre- 
folute.  The  vile  advifers  of  his  court  (and  never  court  abounded 
with  fo  pernicious  a race)  interfered  to  animate  his  drooping 
fpirit.  They  affured  him,  with  confidence,  that  the  name  of 
Agrippina  was  held  in  dcteftation,  and,  fince  her  death,  the 
affedfions  of  the  people  for  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  knew  no 
bounds.  He  had  only  to  fhew  himfelf,  and  it  would  be  feen 
that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  To  prepare  the 
way,  they  defired  leave  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  before  him. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  all  things  favourable  beyond  their 
liopes ; they  faw  the  feveral  tribes  going  forth  in  procefTion  to 
meet  the  prince;  the  fenate  in  their  robes  of  ftate  ; whole  crowds 
of  women,  with  their  children,  ranged  in  clafles  according  to  their 
refpedtive  ages,  in  the  Ilreets  through  which  Nero  was  to  pafs ; 
rows  of  fcaffolding  built  up,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  fpedlators, 
as  if  a triumph  were  to  enter  the  city.  Nero  made  his  entry, 
fluflied  with  the  pride  of  vidlory  over  the  minds  of  willing 
Haves,  and  proceeded,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  gazing  mul- 
titudes, to  the  capitol,  where  he  offered  thanks  to  the  gods. 
■From  that  moment  he  threw  off  all  reflraint.  The  authority 
of  his  mother,  feeble  as  it  was,  had  hitherto  curbed  the  violence 
of  his  pafhons : but  that  check  being  now  removed,  he  broke 
out  at  once,  and  gave  a full  difplay  of  his  charader. 
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XIV.  To  acquire  the  fame  of  a charioteer,  and  to  figure  in  the 
race  with  a curricle  and  four  horfes,  had  been  long  the  favourite 
paflion  of  Nero.  He  had  befides  another  frivolous  talent : he 
could  play  on  the  harp,  and  fmg  to  his  own  performance.  With 
this  pitiful  ambition  he  had  been  often  the  minflrel  of  convivial 
parties.  He  juftified  his  tafte  by  obferving,  that  “ in  ancient 
“ times,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  heroes  and  of  kings.  The 
“ names  of  illuftrious  perfons,  who  confecrated  their  talents  to 
“ the  honour  of  the  gods,  w^ere  preferved  in  immortal  verfe. 
“ Apollo  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  melody  and  fong  ; and,  though 

invefted  with  the  higher  attributes  of  infpiration  and  prophecy, 
“ he  was  repreiented,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  Greece',  but  alfo 
“ in  the  Roman  temples,  with  a lyre  in  his  hand,  and  the  drefs 
“ of  a mufical  performer.”  The  rage  of  Nero  for  thefe  amufe- 
reents  was  not  to  be  controuled.  Seneca  and  Burrhus  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  ridicule,  to  w^hich  a prince  might 
expofe  himfelf  by  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the  multitude. 
By  their  dlred:ion,  a wide  fpace,  in  the  vale  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vatican  (a)^  was  inclofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  that  he 
might  there  manage  the  reins,  and  praCfife  all  his  fkill,  without 
being  a fpedtacle  for  the  public  eye.  But  his  love  of  fame  was 
not  to  be  confined  within  thofe  narrow  bounds.  He  invited  the 
multitude.  They  extolled,  with  raptures,  the  abilities  of  a prince, 
who  gratified  their  darling  paffion  for  public  diverlions. 

The  two  governors  were  in  hopes  that  their  pupil,  as  foon 
as  he  had  his  frolic,  would  be  fenfible  of  the  diTgrace- ; but 
the  effedl  was  otherwife.  The  applaufe  of  the  populace  in- 
fpired  him  with  frelh  ardour.  To  keep  h’imfelf  in  countenance, ' 
he  conceived,  if  he  could  bring  the  pra<5lice  into  faflilon,  that  his 
own  infamy  would  be  loft  in  the  difgrace  of  others.  With  this 
view,  he  caft  his  eye  on  the  defeendants  of  families  once  illuf- 
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BOOK  trlous,  but  at  that  time  fallen  to  decay.  From  that  clafs  of  men 
XIV.  ^ 

^ he  feledted  the  moft  neceflitous,  fuch  as  would  be  eafily  tempted 

to  let  themfelves  out  for  hire.  He  retained  them  as  adtors,  and 

^59?’  produced  them  on  the  public  ftage.  Their  names  I forbear  to 

mention : though  they  are  now  no  more,  the  honour  of  their 

anceftors  claims  refpedt.  The  difgrace  recoils  on  him,  who  chofe 

to  employ  his  treafure,  not  for  the  noble  end  of  preventing 

fcandal,  but  to  procure  it.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  flop  here  ; 

by  vaft  rewards  he  bribed  feveral  Roman  knights  to  defcend  into 

the  Arena,  and  prefent  a fhow  to  the  people.  The  fituation  of  _ 

thefe  unhappy  men  deferves  our  pity : for  what  are  the  bribes  of 

an  abfolute  prince,  but  the  commands  of  him  who  has  power  to 

compel  ? 

XV.  Nero  was  not  as  yet  hardy  enough  to  expofe  his  perfon 
on  a public  ftage.  To  gratify  his  paflion  for  fcenic  amufements, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fave  appearances,  he  eftabliftied  an  en- 
tertainment, called  the  juvenile  sports.  To  promote  this 
inftitution,  numbers  of  the  firft  diftindtion  enrolled  their  names. 
Neither  rank,  nor  age,  nor  civil  honours  were  an  exemption.  All 
degrees  embraced  the  theatrical  art,  and,  with  emulation,  became 
the  rivals  of  Greek  and  Roman  mimickry ; proud  to  languiflr 
at  the  foft  cadence  of  efteminate  notes,  and  to  catch  the  graces 
of  wanton  deportment.  Women  of  rank  ftudied  the  moft 
lafeivious  charadlers.  In  the  grove  planted  round  the  lake? 
where  Auguftus  gave  his  naval  engagement,  booths  and  places 
of  recreation  were  eredled,  to  pamper  luxury,  and  inflame  de- 
fire. By  the  prince’s  orders  films  of  money  were  diftributed. 
Good  men,  through  motives  of  fear,  accepted  the  donation  ; and 
to  the  profligate,  whatever  miniftered  to  fenfiiality,  was  fure  to  b« 
acceptable.  Luxury  and  corruption  triumphed. 
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The  manners,  it  is  true,  had,  long  before  this  time,  fallen  into  ® ^ 

degeneracy ; but  in  thefe  new  aiTemblies  a torrent  of  vice  bore  ' v ' 

down  every  thing,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages.  Even  Sii. 
in  better  days,  when  fcience  and  the  liberal  arts- had  not  entirely  59- 
loft  their  [influence,  virtue  and  modefty  could  fcarce  maintain 
their  poft  ; but  in  an  age,  that  openly  profeffed  every  fpecies  of  de- 
pravity, what  ftand  could  be  made  by  truth,  by  innocence,  or  by 
modeft  merit  ? The  general  corruption  encouraged  Nero  to  throw 
off  all  reftraint.  He  mounted  the  ftage,  and  became  a public 
performer  for  the  amufement  of  the  people.  With  his  harp  in 
his  hand,  he  entered  the  fcene  ; he  tuned  the  chords  with  a 
graceful  air,  and  with  delicate  flourifhes  gave  a prelude  to  his 
art.  He  ftood  in  a circle  of  his  friends,  a prsetorian  cohort  on 
guard,  and  the  tribunes  and  centurions  near  his  perfon.  Burrhus 
was  alfo  prefent,  pleafure  in  his  countenance,  and  anguifh  at  his 
heart.  He  grieved,  while  he  applauded.  At  this  time  was  in- 
ftituted  a company  of  Roman  knights  under  the  title  of  the 
AUGUSTAN  SOCIETY  (b)^  confifting  of  young  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  fome  of  them  libertines  from  inclination,  and  others 
hoping  by  their  profligacy  to  gain  preferment.  They  attended, 
night  and  day,  to  applaud  the  prince  ; they  admired  the  graces 
of  his  perfon,  and,  in  the  various  notes  of  that  exquifite  voice, 
they  heard  the  melody  of  the  gods,  who  w^ere  all  excelled  by 
the  enchanting  talents  of  the  prince.  The  tribe  of  fycophants 
alTumed  airs  of  grandeur,  fwelling  with  felf-importance,  as  if  they 
were  all  rifing  to  preferment  by  their  genius  and  their  virtue. 

XVI.  Theatrical  fame  was  not  fufficient  for  the  ambition 
of  Nero  : he  wifhed  to  excel  in  poetry.  All,  who  polTefl'ed  the 
art  of  verfification,  were  aflembled  to  alTift  his  ftudies.  In  this 
fociety  of  wits,  young  men,  not  yet  qualified  by  their  years  to 
figare  in  the  world,  difplayed  the  firft  eflays  of  their  genius. 
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They  met  in  the  dearefl  intimacy.  Scraps  of  poetry,  by  different 
hands  (a),  were  brought  to  the  meeting,  or  compofed  on  the’ 
fpot  ; and  thole  fragments,  however  unconnec^fed,  they  endea- 
voured to  weave  into  a regular  poem,  taking  care  to  infert  the 
words  and  phrafes  of  the  emperor,,  as  the  moft  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  the  piece.  That  this  was  their  method,  appears  from 
a perufal  of  the  feveral  compofitions,  in  which  we  fee  rhapfody 
without  genius,  verfe  without  poetry,  and  nothing  like  the  work 
of  one  creative  fancy.  Nor  was  philofophy  difregarded  by  the- 
emperor.  At  Hated  hours,  when  his  convivial  joys  were  finifh- 
ed,  the  profellbrs  of  wifdom  were  admitted.  Various  fyftems 
were  dogmatically  fupported;  and  to  fee  the  followers  of  different 
fedis  quarrel  about  an  hypothefis  was  the  amufement  of  Nero.. 
He  faw  befides,  among  the  venerable  fages,  fome  with  formal 
mien  and  looks  of  auflerity,  who  under  an  air  of  coynefs  plainly 
fhewed  that  they  relifhed  the  pleafures  of  a court.. 


XVII.  About  this  time  a dreadful  fray  broke  out  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  fa)  and  Pompeii,  two  Italian  colo- 
nies. The  difpute,  flight  in  the  beginning,  foon  rofe  to  violence, 
and  terminated  in  blood..  It  happened  that  Llvinieus  Re- 
gulus  fb),\\h.o^  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  expelled  the 
fenate,  gave  a fpedtacle  of  gladiators.  At  this  meeting  jells  and 
raillery,  and  the  rough  wit  of  country  towns,  flew  about  among 
the  populace  ; abufe  and  feurrility  followed  ; altercation  excited 
anger  ; anger  role  to  fury  ; Hones  were  thrown,  and  finally  they 
had  recourfe  to  arms.  The  people  of  Pompeium,  where  the 
Ipedacle  was  given,  were  too  Hrong  for  their  adverfaries.  The 
Nucerians  fuflered  in  the  conflid:.  Numbers  of  their  friends,, 
covered  with  wounds,  were  fent  to  Rome.  Sons  wept  for  their 
parents,  and  parents  for  their  children.  The  fenate,  to  whom' 
the  matter  was  referred  by  the  prince,  direded  an  enquiry  before 
I the 
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the  coiifiils,  and,  upon  their  report,  paffed  a decree,  prohibiting, 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  the  like  aflemblies  at  Pompeium,  and, 
moreover,  diflblving  certain  focieties  eftablifhed  in  that  city,  and 
incorporated  contrary  to  law.  Livineius  and  others,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  ring-leaders  in  the  riot,  were  ordered  into  banifliment. 

XVIII.  At  the  fuit  of  the  Cyrenians,  Pedius  Blasfus  (a)  was 
expelled  the  fenate.  The  charge  againft  him  was,  that  he  had 
pillaged  the  facred  treafure  of  difculapius,  and,  in  the  bufmefs  of 
lifting  foldiers,  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  and  com- 
mitting various  acfts  of  grofs  partiality.  A complaint  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  fame  people  againft  Acilius  Strabo,  a man  of  prae- 
torian rank,  who  had  been  fent  a commiftioner  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  with  powers  to  afcertain  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
which  formerly  belonged  to  king  Apion  (h)^  and  were  by  him 
bequeathed,  with  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  to  the  Roman  people^ 
Various  intruders  had  entered  on  the  vacant  pofleftion,  and  from 
occupancy  and  length  of  time  hoped  to  derive  a legal  title. 
The  people,  difappointed  in  their  expeflations,  appealed  from 
the  fentence  of  Strabo.  The  fenate,  profefling  to  know  nothing 
of  the  commiflion  granted  by  Claudius,  referred  the  bufmefs  to 
the  decifion  of  the  prince.  Nero  ratified  the  award  made  by 
Strabo  ; but,  to  fhew  a mark  of  good  will  to  the  allies  of  Rome, 
he  reftored  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  perfons,  who  had  been 
difpoflefled. 

/ 

XIX.  In  a fhort  time  after  died  Domitius  Afer  and  Marcus 
Servilius,  two  illuftrious  citizens,  eminent  for  the  civil  honours 
which  they  attained,  and . not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  their  elo- 
qence.  Afer  had  been  a Ihining  ornament  of  the  bar  : Servi- 
lius entered  the  fame  career,  but  having  left  the  forum',  gave  a 
fignal  proof  of  his  genius  by  a well  digefted  liiftory  of  Roman 
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affairs.  Elegant  in  his  life  and  manners,  he  formed  a contraft  to 
the  rough  character  of  Afer,  to  whom  in  point  of  genius  he  was 
every  way  equal,  in  probity  and  morals  his  fuperior  (a). 

XX.  Nero  entered  on  his  fourth  confulfhip,  with  Cornelius 
Coffus  for  his  colleague.  On  the  model  of  the  Greek  Olympics, 
he  inflituted  public  games  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and, 
for  that  reafon,  (Tailed  quinquennial  (a).  In  this,  as  in  all  cafes 
of  innovation,  the  opinions  of  men  were  much  at  variance.  By 
fuch  as  difliked  the  meafure,  it  was  obferved,  “ that  even 
“ Pompey,  by  building  a permanent  theatre  (b)^  gave  offence  to 
“ the  thinking  men  of  that  day.  Before  tliat  period,  an  oc- 
“ cafional  theatre,  with  fcenery  and  benches  to  ferve  the  purpofe, 
“ was  deemed  fufficient ; and,  if  the  enquiry  were  carried  back 
“ to  ancient  times,  it  would  be  found  that  the  fpedlators  were 
“ obliged  to  ftand  during  the  whole  reprefentation.  The  reafon 
“ was,  that  the  people,  accommodated  with  feats,  might  be 
“ tempted  to  wafte  whole  days  in  idle  amufements.  Public 
“ fpedtacles  were,  Indeed,  of  ancient  origin,  and,  if  ftill  left  to 
“ the  direftion  of  the  prsetor,  might  be  exhibited  with  good 
“ order  and  propriety.  But  the  new  mode  of  prelfing  the  citi- 
“ zens  of  Rome  into  the  fervlce  of  the  ftage  had  ruined  all  de- 
“ corum.  The  manners  had  long  fince  degenerated,  and  now, 
to  work  their  total  fubverfion,  luxury  was  called  in  from  every 
“ quarter  of  the  globe  ; foreign  nations  were  ranfacked  for  the 
“ incentives  of  vice  ; and,  whatever  was  in  itfelf  corrupt,  or 
capable  of  diffufing  corruption,  was  to  be  found  at  Rome. 
“ Exotic  cuftoms  and  a foreign  tafte  infe<ffed  the  young  men  of 
the  time  ; diffipation,  gymnaftic  arts,  and  infamous  intrigues 
were  the  fafhion,  encouraged  by  the  prince  and  the  fenate,  and 
“ not  only  encouraged,  but  eftablilhed  by  their  fandicn,  en- 
“ forced  by  their  authority. 


“ Under 
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“ Under  colour  of  promoting  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  patrl-  ® 0^0  K 
clans  of  Rome  difgraced  themfelves  on  the  public  ftage.  What  j v 

“ further  ftep  remained  ? Nothing,  but  to  bare  their  bodies  ; to  \i$. 

“ anoint  their  limbs  ; to  come  forth  naked  in  the  lifts  ; to  wield  tp.  * 

“ the  cseftus,  and,  throwing  afide  their  military  weapons,  fight 
“ prizes  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rabble.  Will  the  fandtity 
“ of  the  augur’s  office,  or  the  judicial  character  fcj  of  the  Roman 
knights,  edify  by  the  manners  now  in  vogue  ? Will  the  former 
“ be  held  in  higher  reverence,  becaufe  he  has  been  lately  taught 
to  thrill  with  ecftafy  at  the  foft  airs  of  an  effeminate  fong  ? 

**  And  will  the  judge  decide  with  greater  ability,  becaufe  he 
“ affedls  to  have  a tafte,  and  to  pronounce  on  mufic  ? Vice 
^ goes  on  increafing ; the  night  is  added  to  the  day  ; and,  in 
“ mixed  affemblies,  the  profligate  libertine,  under  covert  of  the 
“ dark,  may  fafely  gratify  the  bafe  defires,  which  his  imagina- 
“ tion  formed  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.” 

XXI.  Licentious  pleafure  had  a number  of  advocates;  all 
of  them  the  apologifts  of  vice  difguifed  under  fpecious  names. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  argued,  “ that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  the 
earlieft  period,  were  addidted  to  public  fhows,  and  the  expence 
“ kept  pace  with  the  wealth  of  the  times.  Pantomime  players  (aj 
“ were  brought  from  Tufcany,  and  horfe-races  (b)  from  Thu- 
“ rium.  When  Greece  and  Afia  were  reduced  to  fubjedllon, 

“ the  public  games  were  exhibited  with  greater  pomp ; though 
“ it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  two  hundred  years  (the  time 
“ that  elapfed  from  the  triumph  of  Lucius  Mummius  (cj,  who 
“ firft  introduced  theatrical  reprefentations)  not  one  Roman 
“ citizen  of  rank  or  family  was  known  to  degrade  himfelf  by 
“ lifting  in  a troop  of  comedians.  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that,  by 
“ eredling  a permanent  theatre,  a great  annual  expence  was 
“ avoided.  The  magiftrate  is  now  no  longer  obliged  to  ruin  his 
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“ private  fortune  for  the  diverfion  of  the  public.  The  whole 
“ expenditure  is  transferred  to  the  (late,  and,  without  encumber- 

813. 
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6a. 

“ ing  a fingle  individual,  the  people  may  enjoy  the  games  of 
“ Greece.  The  contefls  between  poets  and  orators  would  raife 
“ a f})irit  of  emulation,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  literature. 

“ Nor  will  the  judge  be  difgraced,  if  he  lends-  an  ear  to  the 
produdions  of  genius,  and  {hares  the  pleafures  of  a liberal 
“ mind.  In  the  quinquennial  feftival,  lately  inflituted,  a few 
^ nights,  every  fifth  year,  would  be  dedicated,  not  to  criminal 
“ gratifications,  but  to  focial  gaiety,  in  a place  fitted  for  a large 
“ affemblv,  and  illuminated  with  fuch  a glare  of  light,  that 
“ clandeftine  vice  would  by  confequence  be  excluded.” 

, ■£ 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the'  advocates  for  dilTipation.  It 
k but  fair  to  acknowledge,  ti>^  :t  the  celebration  of  the  new 
feftival  was  condudled  withou-.i'  any  offence  againft  decency  or 
good  manners.  Nor  did  theft  rage  of  the  people  for  theatrical 
entertainments  break  out  intod„ay  kind  of  excefs.  The  panto- 
mime performers,  though  reftore-l  to  the  theatre,  were  ftill  ex- 
cluded from  fuch  exhibitions  as  were  held  to  be  of  a facred 
nature.  The  prize  of  eloquence  was  not  adjudged  ^co  any  of 
the  candidates  ; but  It  was  thought  a fit  compliment  to  the  em- 
peror, to  pronounce  him  conqueror.  The  Grecian  garb,  which 
was  much  in  vogue  during  the  feftival,  gave  difguft,  and  from 
tjiat  time  fell  into  difufe. 

XXII.  A COMET  having  appeared.  In  tlf's  juncture,  that 
phsenomenon,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  announced  that 
governments  were  to  be  changed,  and  kings  dethroned.  In  the 
imaginations  of  men  Nero  was  already  depofed,  and  who  {hould' 
be  his  fucceflbr  was  the  queftion.  *The  name  of  Rubellius' 
Plautus  refennded  In  every  quarter.  Bv  the  maternal  line  this 
' eminent 
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eminent  citizen  was  of  the  Julian  houfe.  A ftri<fl;  obfeiwer  of  ® ®,5?  ^ 

. . . . ^ 

ancient  manners,  he  maintained  a rigid  aufterity  of  charadter.  ' * 

Reclufe  and  virtuous  in  his  family,  he  lived  remote  from  danger,  in- 

hut  his  fame  from  the  fhade  of  obfcurity  fhone  forth  with  o<>. 

brighter  lullre.  The  report  of  his  elevation  was  conlirmed  by  an 
accident,  flight  in  itfelf,  but  by  vulgar  error  received  as  a fure 
prognoflic.  While  Nero  was  at  table  at  a 'villa  called  Subla- 
QUEUM  (ajy  on  the  borders  of  the  Simbruine  lakes,  it  happened 
that  the  vidtuals,  which  had  been  ferved  up,  received  a ftroke  of 
lightning,  and  the  banquet  was  overturned.  The  place  was  on 
the  confines  of  Tivoli,  where  the  anceftors  of  Plautus  by  his 
father’s  fide  derived  their  origin.  The  omen,  for  that  reafon, 
made  a deeper  imprelfion,  ; nd  the  current  opinion  was,  that 
Plautus  was  intended  for  imperial  fway.  The  men,  whom  bold, 
but  often  mirguided,  ambition  Ic  ds  to  take  an  active  part  in  re- 
volutions of  government,  were  ih  on  his  fide.  To  fupprefs  a 
rumour  fo  important,  and  big  wit  danger,  Nero  fent  a letter  to 
Plautus,  advifing  him  “ to  coni  ..  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
“ withdraw  himfelf  from  die  r.ach  of  calumny.  He  had  pa- 
**  trimonial  lands  in  Alia,  where  he  might  pal's  his  youth,  re- 

mote  frc  m enemies,  and  undifturbed  by  fa(£tion.”  Plautus 
imderllood  the  hint,  and  with  his  wife,  Antiilia,  and  a few 
friends,  embarked  for  Alla. 

In  a fliort  time  after,  Nero,  by  his  rage  for  new  gratifications, 
put  his  life  in  danger,  and  drew  on  himfelf  a load  of  obloquy. 

He  chofe  to  bathe  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  Marcian  waters 
which  had  been  broutht  to  Rome  in  an  aquedudl  of  ancient 
flru6lure.  By  this  adl  of  impurity  he  was  thought  to  have 
polluted  the  facred  llream,  and  to  have  profaned  the  fandlitv  of 
l>he  place.  A fit  of  illnef  , whicli  followed  this  frolic,  left  no 
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^ ' piu'fued  with  vengeance  the  author  of  fo  vile  a faciilege. 
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6o. ' XXIII.  \Ve  left  Corbulo  employed  in  the  demolition  of  Ar- 
taxata  (aj.  That  city  being  reduced  to  allies,  he  judged  it  right, 
while  the  confternation  of  the  people  was  ftill  recent,  to  turn 
his  arms  againft  Tigranocerta  fb ).  The  dellrudion  of  that  city 
would  fpread  a general  panic  j or,  if  lie  fufl'ered  it  to  remain 
unhurt,  the  fame  of  his  clemency  would  add  new  laurels  to  the 
conqueror.  He  began  his  march,  and,  that  the  Barbarians  might 
not  be  driven  to  defpair,  preferved  every  appearance  of  a 
pacific  difpofition,  ftill  maintaining  difeipline  with  the  ftridteft 
rigour.  He  knew,  by  experience,  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
people  prone  to  change  ; cowards  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but, 
if  occafion  offered,  prepared,  by  their  natural  genius,  for  a 
ftroke  of  perfidy.  At  the  fight  of  the  Roman  eagles  the  Arme- 
nians were  varioufly  affeded.  They  fubmitted  with  humble 
fupplications  ; they  fled  from  their  villages  ; they  took  fhelter  in 
their  woods ; and  numbers,  carrying  off  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  fought  a retreat  in  their  dens  and  caverns.  To  thefe 
different  movements  the  Roman  general  adapted  his  meafures  ; 
to  the  fubmiflive  he  behaved  with  mercy  ; he  ordered  the  fugi- 
tives to  be  purfued  with  vigour,  but  for  fuch  as  lay  hid  in  fub- 
terraneous  places  he  felt  no  compaffion.  Having  filled  the  en- 
trances, and  every  vent  of  the  caverns,  with  bullies  and  faggots, 
he  fet  fire  to  the  heap.  The  Barbarians  periflied  in  the  flames. 
His  march  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the  Mardians  (c),  a.  race  of 
freebooters,  who  lived  by  depredation,  fecure  on  their  hills  and 
mountains  from  the  affaults  of  the  enemy.  They  poured  down 
from  their  faftneffes,  and  Infulted  the  Roman  army.  Corbulo 
fent  a detachment  of  the  Iberians  to  lay  wafle  their  country,  and' 

thus 
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thus  at  the  expence  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  without  fpllling  a ^ ^ 

drop  of  Roman  blood,  he  puniflied  the  infolence  of  the  enemy.  i 
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XXIV.  CoRBULO  had  fuffered  no  lofs  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
but  his  men,  exhaufted  by  continual  toil,  and  forced,  for  want 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  to  fubfift  altogether  on  animal  food, 
began  to  fmk  under  their  fatigue.  The  heat  of  the  fummer  was 
intenfe ; no  water  to  allay  their  thirft ; long  and  laborious 
marches  ftill  remained  ; and  nothing  to  animate  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  army  but  the  example  of  their  general,  who  en- 
dured more  than  even  the  common  foldiers.  They  reached,  at  - 
length,  a well  cultivated  country,  and  carried  off  a plentiful  crop. 

The  Armenians  fled  for  flielter  to  two  ftrong  caftles.  Oiie  of 
them  was  taken  by  ftorm ; the  other,  after  refifling  the  firft 
aflfault,  was  by  a clofe  blockade  obliged  to  furrender.  The  army 
marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Tauranitians  (aj.  In  that 
country  Corbulo  narrowly  cfcaped  a fnare  laid  for  his  life.  A 
Barbarian,  of  high  diftindlion  among  his  people,  was  found 
lurking  with  a concealed  dagger  neat  the  general’s  tent.  He 
was  inftantly  feized,  tind,  being  put  to  the  rack,  not  only  confefled 
liimfelf  the  author  of  the  plot,  but  difeovered  his  accomplices. 

The  villains,  who,  under  a mafk  of  friendfhip,  meditated  a foul 
rdfaffmation,  were  on  examination  found  guilty  of  the  treachery, 
iind  put  to  death.  Ambafliidors  arrived  Ibon  after  from  Tigra- 
yocerta,  with  intelligence,  that  their  gates  flood  open  to  receive 
■the  Roman  army,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  fubmit  at 
diferetion.  As  an  earneft  of  hofpitality  and  fricndfhip  tbev  pre- 
sented a golden  crown.  Corbulo  received  it  with  all  marks  of 
honour.  To  conciliate  tlie  affections  of  the  peo])le,  he  did  no 
damage  to  their  city,  and  left  the  natives  in  full  pofleflion  of 
their  effeds. 
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XXV.  The  royal  citadel,  which  was  confulei'cd  as  the- 
llrong  hold  of  the  Armenian  kings,  did  not  immediately 
furrender.  A band  of  flout  and  refolute  young  men  threw 
themfelves  into  the  placcy  determined  to  Irnld  out  to  the 
Lift.  They  had  the  fpirit  to  fally  out,  but,  after  a battle  under 
the  walls,  were  driven  back  within  their  lines,  and,  the  Romans 
entering  fword  in  hand,  the  garrifon  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
tide  of  fuccefs,  however  rapid,  was  in  a great  meafure  forward- 
ed by  the  war,  that  kept  the  Parthians  engaged  in  Hyrcania» 
Prom  the  lafl-mentioned  country  ambalfadors  had  beeix  fent  to 
Rome,  folicking  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  and,  as-  an  induce- 
ment, urging,  that,  in  confequence  of  their  rupture  with  Volo- 
gefes,  they  had  made  a powerful  diverfion  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  army : the  deputies,  on  their  way  back  to  their  own 
country,  had  an  interview  with  Corbulo.^  The  general  received 
them  with  marks  of  friendfhip,  and  fearing,  if  they  palled  over 
the  Euphrates,  that  they  might  fall  in  with  detached  parties  of 
the  Parthian  army,  he  ordered  them  to  be  efcorted,  under  a 
military  guard,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  Red-fea  (a).  From 
that  place,  their  road  was  at  a diflance  from  the  Parthian  frontier*. 


XXVI.  Meanwhile,  TiridatesY^_j»  after  a march  through 
the  territory  of  the  Medians,  was  hovering  on  the  extremities 
of  Armenia,  intending  from  that  quarter  to  invade  the  country. 
To  counterad;  his  motions,  Corbulo  difpatched  Vcrulanus  with 
the  auxiliary  forces,  and,  to  fupport  him,  made  a forced  march 
at  the  head  of  the  legions*  Tiridates  retired  with  precipitation, 
and,  in  defpair,  abandoned  the  war.  The  Roman  general  pro- 
ceeded with  feverity  againft  all  who  were  known  to  be  dilaf- 
feded  ; he  carried  fire  and  fword  through  their  country,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  government  of  Armenia.  The  whole  king- 
dom 
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dom  was  reduced  to  fubjedion,  when  Tigran es  arrived  from  ® o a K 

Rome,  by  the  appointment  of  Nero,  to  aflume  the  regal  ' ^ 

diadem.  813- 

, A.  D. 

The  new  monarch  was  by  birth  a Cappadocian,  of  high  nobi- 
lity in  that  country,  and  grandfon  to  king  Archilaus  but 

the  length  of  time  which  he  had  pafled  at  Rome  in  the  con- 
dition of  a hoftage  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  funk  him 
to  the  meaneft  fervility.  He  was  not  received  with  the  confent 
of  the  nation.  A ftrong  party  ftill  retained  their  old  affedion 
for  the  line  of  the  Arfacides  ; but  an  inveterate  antipathy 
to  the  Parthians,  on  account  of  their  pride  and  arrogance, 
inclined  the  majority  to  accept  a king  from  Rome.  Corbulo 
placed  Tigranes  on  the  throne,  and  afligned  him  a body-guard, 
confifting  of  a thoufand  legionary  foldiers,  three  cohorts  from 
the  allied  forces,  and  two  fquadrons  of  horfe.  That  his  new 
kingdom  might  not  prove  unwieldy,  parts  of  the  country,  as 
they  happened  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
were  parcelled  out  to  Pharafmanes  (c)j  to  Polemon,  Ariftobulus, 
and  Antiochus.  Having  made  thefe  arrangements,  Corbulo 
marched  back  into  Syria,  to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of 
that  province,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ummidius  Quadratus 
the  late  governor. 

XXVII.  In  tlie  courfe  of  the  fame  year  (a),  Laodicea,  a 
celebrated  city  in  Afia,  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
though  Rome  in  fo  great  a calamity  contributed  no  kind  of  aid, 
it  was  foon  rebuilt,  and,  by  the  internal  refources  of  the  inha- 
bitants, recovered  its  former  fplendour.  In  Italy,  the  ancient 
city  of  Puteoli  received  new  privileges,  with  the  title  of  the  Ne- 
ronian  colony.  The  veteran  foldiers,  entitled  to  their  difcharge 
from  the  ferv ice,  were  incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Tarentuin, 

and 
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B 0^0  K and  Antliim  ; but  the  meafure  did  not  increafe  population  in  thofe 

, » delerted  places.  The  foldiers  rambled  back  to  the  provinces, 

where  they  had  formerly  fer\xd,  and,  by  the  habits  of  a military’’ 

A.  D,  , . ^ ^ ^ 

6o.  life,  being  little  inclined  to  conjugal  cares  and  the  education  of 
children,  the  greateft  part  mouldered  away  without  ilfue.  The 
old  fyftem  of  colonifation  was  at  this  time  greatly  altered. 
Entire  legions  were  not,  as  had  been  the  practice,  fettled  toge- 
ther, with  their  tribunes,  their  centurions,  and  foldiers,  in  one 
regular  body,  forming  a fociety  of  men  known  to  each  other, 
and  by  fentiments  of  mutual  affedtion  inclined  to  adt  with  a 
fpirit  of  union.  A colony,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  w s no 
more  than  a modey  mixture,  drawn  together  from  different 
armies,  without  a chief  at  their  head,  without  a principle  to 
unite  them,  and,  in  fadl,  no  better  than  a mere  conflux  of 
people  from  diftant  parts  of  the  globe  j a wild  heterogeneous 
multitude,  but  not  a colony. 

XXVIII.  The  eledllon  of  prsetors  had  been  hitherto  fubjedl: 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate  ; but  the  fpirit  of  competition  break- 
ing out  with  unufual  violence,  Nero  interpofed  his  authority. 
Lie  found  three  candidates  more  than  ufual.  By  giving  to  each 
the  command  of  a legion  (a)  \\q  allayed  the  ferment.  He  alfo 
made  a confiderable  addition  to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate  by  an 
ordinance,  requiring  that,  in  all  appeals  from  an  inferior  judi- 
cature to  that  afl'embly,  a fum  equal  (b)  io  what  Vv^as  cuflomary 
in  like  cafes  before  the  emperor,  Iliould  be  depofited  by  the 
appellant,  to  wait  the  iinal  determination.  Before  this  rule  was 
elhiliihed,  an  appeal  to  the  fathers  was  open  to  all,  without  being 
fubject  to  coils,  or  any  kind  of  penalty.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  \^ibius  Secundus,  a Roman  knight,  was  acculed  by  the 
Moors  (c ) of  rapine  and  extortion,  and,  being  found  guilty  of 
tlic  charge,  was  banifhed  out  of  Italy.  Lor  lb  mild  a fentcnce 

he 
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he  was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  brother,  BOOK 
Vibliis  Crifpus  (d).  t . 


XXIX.  During  the  confulfhip  of  Csefonlus  Paetus  and  Pe-  s,4. 

tronius  Turpilianus  a dreadful  calamity  befel  the  army  in  6i.  ’ 

Britain.  Aulus  Didius  (bj^  as  has  been  mentioned,  aimed  at 
no  extenfion  of  territory,  content  with  maintaining  the  conquefl; 
already  made.  Veranius,  who  fucceeded  him,  did  little  more  : 
he  made  a few  incurfions  into  the  country  of  the  Silures  (c), 
and  was  hindered  by  death  from  profecuting  the  war  with 
vigour..  He  had  been  refpedled,  during  his  life,  for  the  feverity 
of  his  manners ; in  his  end,  the  mafk  fell  off,  and  his  lafl:  will 
difcovered  the  low  ambition  of  a fervile  flatterer,  who,  in  thofe 
moments,  could  offer  incenfe  to  Nero,  and  add,  with  vain 
oftentation,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years,  it  was  his  defign  to 
make  the  whole  ifland  obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  prince. 

Paulinus  Suetonius  fucceeded  to  the  command  ; an  officer  of 
diftinguifhed  merit.  To  be  compared  with  Corbulo  was  his 
ambition.  Plis  military  talents  gave  him  pretenfions,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people,  who  never  leave  exalted  merit  without  a 
rival,  raifed  him  to  the  highefl  eminence.  By  fubduing  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Britons  he  hoped  to  equal  the  brilliant 
fuccefs  of  Corbulo  in  Armenia.  With  this  view,  he  refolved  to 
fubdue  the  ifle  of  Mona  (dj  ; a place  inliabited  by  a warlike 
people,  and  a common  refuge  for  all  the  difcontented  Britons. 

In  order  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  a difficult  and  deceitful  fhore, 
he  ordered  a number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  to  be  conftrudled. 

In  thefe  he  wafted  over  the  infantry,  v/hile  the  cavalry,  partly 
by  fording  over  the  fhallows,  and  partly  by  fwimming  their 
horfes,  advanced  to  gain  a footing  on  the  ifland. 


XXX.  On  the  oppofite  fhore  flood  the  Britons,  clofe  em- 
5 bodied, 
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bodied,  and  prepared  for  a£lion.  Women  were  feen  rufhing 
through  the  ranks  in  wild  diforder  ; their  apparel  funereal  ; their 
hair  loofe  to  the  wind,  in  their  hands  flaming  torches,  and  their 
whole  appearance  refembling  the  frantic  rage  of  the  furies.  The 
Druids  (a)  were  ranged  in  order,  with  hands  uplifted,  invoking 
the  gods,  and  pouring  forth  horrible  imprecations.  The  novelty 
of  the  fight  ftruck  the  Romans  with  awe  and  terror.  They 
Rood  in  ftupid  amazement,  as  if  their  limbs  were  benumbed, 
rivetted  to  one  fpot,  a mark  for  the  enemy.  The  exhortations 
of  the  general  diffufed  new  vigour  through  the  ranks,  and  the 
men,  by  mutual  reproaches,  inflamed  each  other  to  deeds  of 
valour.  They  felt  the  difgrace  of  yielding  to  a troop  of  women, 
and  a band  of  fanatic  priefts  ; they  advanced  their  ftandards, 
and  rufhed  on  to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fury.  The  Britons 
periflied  in  the  flames,  which  they  themfelves  had  kindled.  Tlie 
ifland  fell,  and  a garrifon  was  eftabliflied  to  retain  it  in  fub- 
jecRion.  The  religious  groves,  dedicated  to  fuperftition  and 
barbarous  rites,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  thofe  recelfes, 
the  natives  Imbrued  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  prifoners, 
and  in  the  entrails  of  men  explored  the  will  of  the  gods..  While 
Suetonius  was  employed  in  making  his  arrangements  to  fecure 
the  Ifland,  he  received  intelligence  that  Britain  had  revolted,  and 
that  the  whole  province  was  up  in  arms, 

XXXI.  Prasutagus  the  late  king  of  the  Icenlans,  In 
the  courfe  of  a long  reign  had  amafled  confiderable  wealth. 
By  his  will  he  left  the  whole  to  his  two  daugliters  and  the  em- 
peror in  equal  fliares,  conceiving,  by  that  ftroke  of  policy, 
that  he  fnould  provide  at  once  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  king- 
dom and  his  family.  The  event  was  otherwile.  Plis  dominions 
were  ravaged  by  the  centurions  ; the  Haves  pillaged  his  lioiife, 
and  his  effects  were  feized  as  lawful  plunder.  H.is  wife, 

Boadicea, 
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‘Boadlcea,  was  difgraced  with  cruel  ftripes  ; her  daughters  were 
Tavllhed,  and  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Icenians  were,  by  force, 
deprived  of  the.  pofTefTions  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  them 
by  their  anceftors.  The  whole  country  was  confidered  as  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  plunderers.  The  relations  of  the  de- 
•ceafed  king  were  reduced  to  flavery.  Exafperated  by  thefe  a«5ts 
-of  violence,  and  dreading  worfe  calamities,  the  Icenians  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms.  The  Trinobantians  joined  in  the  revolt.  The 
neighbouring  ftates,  not  as  yet  taught  to  crouch  in  bondage, 
pledged  themfelves,  in  fecret  councils,  to  ftand  forth  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty.  What  chiefly  fired  their  indignation  was  the  con- 
du£t  of  the  veterans,  lately  planted  as  a colony  at  Camalodunum. 
Thefe  men  treated  the  Britons  with  cruelty  and  oppreflion ; 
they  drove  the  natives  from  their  habitations,  and  calling  them 
'by  the  opprobrious  names  of  flaves  and  captives,  added  infult  to 
their  tyranny.  In  thefe  adls  of  opprelTion,  the  veterans  were 
Supported  by  the  common  foldiers ; a fet  of  men,  by  their  habits 
of  life,  trained  to  licentioufnefs,  and,  in  their  turn,  expecting 
to  reap  the  fame  advantages.  The  temple  built  in  honour  of 
-Claudius  was  another  caufe  of  difcontent.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Britons  it  feemed  the  citadel  of  eternal  flavery.  The  priefts, 
appointed  to  officiate  at  the  altars,  with  a pretended  zeal  for 
religion,  devoured  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  country.  To 
over-run  a colony,  which  lay  quite  naked  and  expofed,  without 
a fmgle  fortification  to  defend  it,  did  not  appear  to  the  incenfed 
and  angry  Britons  an  .enterprife  that  threatened  either  danger 
xir  difficulty.  The  fad;  was,  the  Roman  generals  attended  to 
•improvements  of  tafte  and  elegance,  but  negledled  the  ufeful. 
They  embellifhed  the  province,  and  took  no  care  to  defend  it. 

XXXII.  While  the  Britons  were  preparing  to  throry  off' tlic 
•ybke,  the  ftatue  of  victory,  ereded  at  Camalodunum,  fell  from 

•VoL,  IL  D d its 
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^ ® its  bafe,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  and  lay  extended  on  the 

— ' ground  with  its  face  averted,  as  if  the  goddefs  yielded  to  the 

814. 

D. 

61.  • the  people,  and  with  frantic  fereams  denounced  impending  ruin. 

In  the  council-chamber  of  the  Romans  (aj  hideous  clamours 
were  heard  in  a foreign  accent ; favage  bowlings  filled  the 
theatre,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the  image  of  a 
colony  (I?)  in  ruins  was  feen  in  the  tranfparent  water ; the  fea 
was  purpled  with  blood,  and,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  the  figures  of 
human  bodies  were  traced  on  the  fand.  By  thefe  appearances 
the  Romans  were  funk  in  defpair,  while  the  Britons  anticipated 
a glorious  vidlory.  Suetonius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  detained 
in  the  ille  of  Mona.  In  this  alarming  crifis,  the  veterans  fent 
to  Catus  Decianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  for  a rein- 
forcement. Two  hundred  men,  and  thofe  not  completely  armed, 

• were  all  that  officer  could  fpare.  The  colony  had  but  a handful 
of  foldiers.  Their  temple  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  there  they 
hoped  to  make  a ftand.  But  even  for  the  defence  of  that  place 
no  meafures  were  concerted.  Secret  enemies  mixed  in  all  their 
deliberations.  No  foffie  was  made  ; no  palifade  thrown  up ; 
nor  were  the  women,  and  fuch  as  were  difabled  by  age  or  in- 
firmity, fent  out  of  the  garrifon.  Unguarded  and  unprepared, 
they  were  taken  by  furprife,  and,  in  the  moment  of  profound 
peace,  overpowered  by  the  Barbarians  in  one  general  affiiult. 
The  colony  was  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword. 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a fiege  of  two  days,  was  taken 
by  ftorm.  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  commanded  the  ninth  legion, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  The  Britons,  flulhed  with 
fuccefs,  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  The  legion  w^as  put  to 
the  rout,  and  the  infantry  cut  to  pieces.  Cerealis  efcaped  with 
the  cavalry  to  his  entrenchments.  Catus  Decianus,  the  pro- 
6 curator 


enemies  of  Rome.  Women  in  refllefs  eeftafy  ruffied  among 
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curator  of  the  province,  alarmed  at  the  fcene  of  carnage  which  BOOK 

. • . • XIV* 

he  beheld  on  every  fide,  and  further  dreading  the  indignation  ^ 

A 0 c 

of  a people,  whom  by  rapine  and  oppreflion  he  had  driven  to  sdi. 
defpair,  betook  himfelf  to  flight,  and  croflTed'  over  into  Gaul.  6i.  ’ 

XXXIII.  .Suetonius,  undifmayed  by  this  difafter,  marched 
through  the  heart  of  the  country  as  far  as  London  (a)\  a place 
not  dignified  with  the  name  of  a colony,  but  the  chief  refidence 
of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  At 
that  place  he  meant  to  fix  the  feat  of  war;  but  refledling  on  the 
fcanty  numbers  of  his  little  army,  and  the  fatal  rafhnefs  of  Ce- 
realis,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  ftiition,  and,  by  giving  up  one 
poll,  fecure  the  reft  of  the  province.  Neither  fupplications,  nor 
the  tears  of  the  inhabitants  could  induce  him  to  change  his  plan. 

The  fignal  for  the  march  was  given.  All  who  chofe  to  follow 
his  banners  were  taken  under  his  proted:ion.  Of  all  v/ho,  on 
account  of  their  advanced  age,  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex,  or  the 
attractions  of  the  fituation,  thought  proper  to  remain  behind,  not 
one  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Verulamium  a municipal  town,  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
the  fword.  The  genius  of  a favage  people  leads  them  always  in 
queft  of  plunder  ; and,  accordingly,  the  Britons  left  behind  them 
all  places  of  ftrength.  Wherever  they  expedled  feeble  rpfiftance, 
and  confiderable  booty,  there  they  were  fure  to  attack  with  the 
fierceft  rage.  Military  Ikill  was  not  the  talent  of  Barbarians. 

The  number  maflacred  in  the  places  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  no  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand,  all  citizens 
or  allies  of  Rome.  To  make  prifoners,  and  referve  them  for 
flavery,  or  to  exchange  them,  was  not  in  the  idea  of  a people, 
who  defpifed  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  halter  and  the  gibbet, 
daughter  and  defolation,  fire  and  fword,  were  the  marks  of  fa- 
vage valour.  Aware  that  vengeance  would  overtake  them,  they 

D d 2 were 
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B 0^0  K were  refolved  to  make  lure  of  their  revenge,  and  glut  themfelvca 
^ ^ with  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 

A.  U.  C. 

814. 
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61.'  XXXIV.  The  fourteenth  legion,  with  the  veterans  of  the 
twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries  from  the  adjacent  ftations,  having, 
joined  Suetonius,  his  army  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  ten  thou-- 
fand  men.  Thus  reinforced,  he  refolved,  without  lofs  of  timcj 
to  bring  on  a decifive  adlion..  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  a fpot 
encircled  with  woods,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  fheltered  in 
the  rear  by  a thick  foreft.  In  that  fituation  he  had  no  fear  of 
an  ambufcade.  The  enemy,  he  knew,  had  no  approach  but  in 
front.  An  open  plain  lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his  men: in 
the  following  order : the  legions  in  clofe  array  formed  the  centre; 
the  light  armed  troops  were  ftationed  at  hand,  to  ferve  as  occa- 
fion  might  require:  the  cavalry  took  poll  in  the  wings.  The 
Britons  brought  into  the  field  an  incredible  multitude.  They 
formed  no  regular  line  of  battle.  Detached  parties  and  loofe 
battalions  difplayed  their  numbers,  in  frantic  tranfport  bounding 
with  exultation,  and  fo  fure  of  vidlory,  that  they  placed  them 
wives  in  waggons  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  they 
might  furvey  the  fcene  of  adion,  and  behold  the  wonders  of  ” 
Britilh  valour. 

XXXV.  Boadicea  (a)^  in  a w^arlike  car,  with  her  two> 
daughters  before  her,  drove  through  the  ranks.  She  harangued 
the  diiferent  nations  in  their  turn:  “ This,”  Ihe  faid,  “ is  not 
“ the  firfi;  time  that  the  Britons  have  been  led  to  battle  by  a 
“ woman.  But  now  Ihe  did  not  come  to  boaft  the  pride  of  a 
“ long  line  of  anceftry,  nor  even  to  recover  her  kingdom  and 
“ the  plundered  wealth  of  her  family.  She  took  the  field,  like 
“ the  meaneft  among  them,  to  aflert  the  caufe  of  public  liberty» 
“ and  to  feek  revenge  for  her  body  feamed  with  ignominious 

“ ftripes. 
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ftrlpes,  and  her  two  daughters  infamoufly  ravlfhed.  From  the  ® ^ ^ ^ 

“ pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans  nothing  is  facred  ; all  are  v „ * 

“ fubjed;  to  violation  ; the  old  endure  the  fcourge,  and  the  vir-  814 

“ gins  are  deflowered.  But  the  vindidive  gods  are  now  at  ^ 

“ hand.  A Roman  legion  dared  to  face  the  warlike  Britons : 

“ with  their  lives  they  paid  for  their  rafhnefs  ; thofe  who  fur- 
“ vived  the  carnage  of  that  day,  lie  poorly  hid  behind  their  en- 
“ trenchments,  meditating  nothing  but  how  to  fave  themfelves 
“ by  an  ignominious  flight.  From  the  din  of  preparation,  and 
the  fliouts  of  the  Britifli  army,  the  Romans,  even  now,  fhrink 

“ back  with  terror,.  What  will  be  their  cafe  *>vhen  the  alTaulc 

“ begins  ? Look  round,  and  view  your  numbers.  Behold  the 
“ proud  difplay  of  warlike  fpirits,  and  confider  the  motives  for 
“ which  we  draw  the  avenging  fword.  On  this  fpot  we  miifl: 

“ either  conquer,  or  die  with  glory.  There  is  no  alternative- 
^ Though  a woman,  my  refolution  is  fixed  : the  men,  if  they 
” pleafe,  may  furvive  with  infamy,  and  live  in  bondage.” 

XXXVI.  Suetonius,  in  a moment  of  fuch  Importance,  did 
not  remain  filent.  He  expeded  every  thing  from  the  valour 
of  his  men,  and  yet  urged  every  topic  that  could  infpire  and 
animate  them  to  the  attack.  “ DefpiCb,”  he  faid,  “ the  favage 
“ uproar,  the  yells  and  fhouts  of  undifciplined  Barbarians.  In 
“ that  mixed  multitude,  the  women  out-number  the  men.  Void 
“ of  fpirit,  unprovided  with  arras,  they  are  not  foldiers  who  come 
“ to  offer  battle ; they  are  daftards,  runaways,  the  refufe  of  your 
“ fwords,  who  have  often  fled  before  you,  and  will  again  betake 
**  themfelves  to  flight  when  they  iee.  the  conqueror  flaming  in 
“ the  ranks  of  war.  In  ^ engagements  it  is  the  valour  of  a 
few  that  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day.  It  will  be  your  im- 
**  mortal  glory,  that  with  a fcanty  number  you  can  equal  the 
**  exploits  of  a great  and  powerful  army.  Keep  your  ranks ; 
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, ^ down  all  with  your  bucklers,  and  hew  a pallage  with  your 

'sif  ' “ fwords.  Purfue  tlie  vanqullhed,  and  never  think  of  fpoil 

“ and  plunder.  Conquer,  and  victory  gives  you  every  thing.” 
This  fpeech  was  received  with  warlike  acclamations.  The  fol- 
diers  burned  with  impatience  for  the  onfet,  the  veterans  bran- 
dilhed  their  javelins,  and  the  ranks  difplayed  fuch  an  intrepid 
countenance,  that  Suetonius,  anticipating  the  victory,  gave  the 
fignal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVII.  The  engagement  began.  The  Roman  legion 
prefented  a clofe  embodied  line.  The  narrow  defile  gave  them 
the  fhelter  of  a rampart.  The  Britons  advanced  with  ferocity, 
and  difcharged  their  darts  at  random.  In  that  inftant,  the  Ro- 
mans rufhed  forward  in  the  form  of  a wedge.  The  auxiliaries 
followed  with  equal  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at  the  fame  time, 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  their  pikes,  overpow- 
ered all  wdio  dared  to  make  a ftand.  The  Britons  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  but  their  waggons  in  the  rear  obftrudted  their 
palTage.  A dreadful  daughter  followed.  Neither  fex  nor  age 
was  fpared.  The  cattle,  falling  in  one  promifcuous  carnage, 
added  to  the  heaps  of  llain.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to 
the  moll  fplendid  victory  of  ancient  times.  According  to  fome 
writers,  not  lefs  than  eighty  thoufand  Britons  were  put  to  the 
fword.  The  Romans  loft  about  four  hundred  men,  and  the 
wounded  did  not  exceed  that  number.  Boadicea,  by  a dofe  of 
poifon,  put  a period  to  her  life.  Psenius  Poflhumus,  prxfedt  in 
the  camp  (aj  of  the  fecond  legion,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the 
brave  exploits  of  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  legions,  felt  the 
difgrace  of  having,  in  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  his  general, 

robbed  the  foldiers  under  his  command  of  their  fitare  in  fo  com- 
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plete  a vitlory.  Stung  with  remorfe,  he  fell  upon  his  fword,  B K 

and  expired  on  the  fpot.  v , 

A.  u.  c. 

814. 

A.  D 

XXXVIII.  Suetonius  called  in  all  his  forces,  and,  having  61, 
ordered  them  to  pitch  their  tents,  kept  the  field  in  readinefs  for 
new  emergencies,  intending  not  to  dole  the  campaign  till  he 
put  an  end  to  the  w^ar.  By  directions  from  the  emperor  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thoufand  legionary  foldiers,  eight  auxiliary 
cohorts  and  a thoufand  horfe,  arrived  from  Germany.  By 
this  acceflion  of  ftrength  the  ninth  legion  was  completed.  The 
cohorts  and  cavalry  were  fent  into  new  quarters,  and  the  country 
round,  wherever  the  people  had  declared  open  hoflility,  or  were 
fiifpeCted  of  treachery,  was  laid  wafle  with  fire  and  fword. 

Famine  was  the  evil  that  chiefly  diftrelfed  the  enemy ; employed 
in  warlike  preparations,  they  had  negleCted  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  depending  altogether  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms, 
and  the  booty  which  they  Jioped  to  feize  from  the  Romans. 

Fierce  and  determined  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  they  were  ren- 
dered ftill  more  obftinate  by  the  mifunderftanding  that  fubfifted 
between  the  Roman  generals.  Julius  Clafficianus  had  fucceeded 
to  the  poll  vacant  by  the  fudden  flight  of  Catus  Decianus. 

Being  at  variance  with  Suetonius,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice 
the  public  good  to  private  animofity.  He  fpread  a report,  that 
another  commander  in  chief  might  be  foon  expeCled,  and  in 
him  the  Britons  would  find  a man,  who  would  bring  with  him 
neither  ill  will  to  the  natives,  nor  the  pride  of  victory.  The 
vanquiflied  would,  by  confequence,  meet  with  moderation  and 
humanity.  Clafficianus  did  not  flop  here  : in  his  difpatches  to 
Rome,  he  prefled  the  neceffity  of  recalling  Suetonius.  The  war 
would,  otherwife,  never  be  brought  to  a conclufion  by  an  offi- 
cer, who  owed  all  his  difafters  to  his  own  v,^ant  of  conduCt,  and 
his  fuccefs  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  empire. 


XXXIX.  In 
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XXXIX.  In  confeqiience  of  thefe  complaints,  Polycletus,  one 
of  the  emperor’s  freedmen,  was  fent  from  Rome  to  inquire  Into 
the  ftate  of  Britain.  The  weight  and  authority  of  fuch  a mef- 
■fenger,  Nero  flattered  himfelf,  would  produce  a reconciliation 
between  the  hoftlle  generals,  and  difpofe  the  Britons  to  a more 
pacific  temper.  Polycletus  fet  out  with  a large  retinue,  and, 
■on  his  journey  through  Italy  and  Gaul,  made  his  grandeur  a 
Burthen  to  the  people.  On  his  arrival  in  Britain  he  overawed 
the  Roman  foldiers ; but  his  magnificent  airs  and  aflTumed  im- 
portance met  with  nothing  from  the  Britons  but  contempt  and 
derifion.  Notwithftanding  the  misfortunes  of  the  natives,  the 
flame  of  liberty  was  not  extinguifhed.  The  exorbitant  power  of 
a manumitted  flave  was  a novelty  which  thofe  ferocious  iflanders 
could  not  digeft.  They  faw  an  army  that  fought  with  valour, 
and  a general  who  led  them  on  to  viftory ; but  both  were  ob- 
•Hged  to  wait  the  nod  of  a wretched  bondfinan.  In  the  report 
made  by  this  man  the  ftate  of  affairs  was  fuch  as  gave  no  jealoufy 
to  Nero.  Suetonius,  therefore,  was  continued  in  his  govern- 
ment. It  happened,  in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  that  a few  fhips 
were  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  and  all  on  board  periflied  in  the 
weaves.  This  was  confidered  as  a calamity  of  war,  and,  on  that 
account,  Suetonius  was  recalled.  Peti'onius  'Turjftlianus,  whole 
confulfliip  had  juft  then  expired,  fucceeded  to  the  command. 
Under  him  a languid  ftate  of  tranquillity  followed.  The  ge- 
neral faw  the  paflive  difpofition  of  the  Britons,  and  not  to  pro- 
voke hoftilities  was  the  rule  of  his  condiuft.  ‘He  remained  in- 
adrive,  content  to  decorate  his  want  of  enterprife  with  the  name 
of  peace. 

XL.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  two  atrocious  crimes  ; 
-one,  the  add  of  a fenator,  and  the  other  perpetrated  by  the  daring 
fpirit  of  a flave.  Domitius  Balbus,  of  praetorian  rank,  was,  at  that 
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time,  far  advanced  in  years.  His  wealth,  and  his  want  of  ^ ® ® 

liTue,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  arts  of  ill-defigning  men.  His  * 

relation,  Valerius  Fabianus,  a man  high  in  rank,  and  likely  to 
obtain  the  firft  honours  of  the  hate,  forged  his  v,dll.  To  give  colour 
to  the  fraud,  he  drew  into  his  plot  Vincius  Rufinus  and  Teren- 
tius  Lentinus,  two  Roman  knights,  who  chofe  to  adl  in  concert 
with  Antonius  Primus  faj  and  Afmius  Marcellus.  Antonius  was 
a prompt  and  daring  fpirit,  ready  for  any  mifchief.  Marcellus 
was  grandfon  to  the  renowned  Afmius  Pollio  : his  charader  was, 
till  that  time,  without  a ftain  ; but  his  favourite  maxim  was, 
that  poverty  is  the  word  of  evils.  In  the  prefence  of  thofe 
eonfpirators,  and  other  witnefles  of  inferior  note,  Fabianus 
fealed  the  will.  The  fraud  being  brought  to  light  before  the 
fenate,  the  author  of  it,  with  three  of  his  accomplices,  namely, 

Antonius,  Rufinus,  and  Terentius,  were  condemned  to  fuifer 
the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  lawfrj.  Marcellus  found  in 
fhe  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the  dignity  of  his  anceftors,  a 
powerful  protedion.  He  was  faved  from  punifliment,  not  from 
infamy. 

XLI.  Th^:  fame  day  was  fatal  to  two  others  of  rank  and  dil- 
tindion.  Pompeius  jElianus,  a young  man  who  had  already 
pafled  with  honour  through  the  office  of  quisftor,  was  charged 
as  an  acceffary  in  the  guilt  of  Fabianus.  He  was  baniflied,  not 
only  from  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Vale- 
rius Ponticus  met  with  equal  feverity.  The  crime  alleged  againft 
him  was,  that,  with  a defign  to  elude  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
prtefed  of  Rome,  he  had  accufed  feveral  delinquents  before  the 
pr^tor  ; intending,  in  the  firft  Inftance,  under  colour  of  a legal 
procefs,  and  afterwards,  by  abandoning  the  profecution,  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  juftice.  The  fathers  added  a claufe  to  their  decree, 
whereby  all  perfons  concerned  either  in  procuring  or  conduding 
VoL.  II.  E e foi 
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for  hire  a collufive  aftion,  were  to  be  treated  as  public  prevari- 
cators (ajy  and  to  fuffer  the  pains  and  penalties  inflided  by  the 
law  on  fuch  as  flood  convided  of  a falfe  and  calumnious  accu- 
fation. 


XLII.  The  fecond  daring  crime  that  marked  the  year,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  the  ad  of  a flave.  This  man  murdered 
his  mafter,  Pedanius  Secundus,  at  that  time  prsefed  of  the  city. 
Plis  motive  for  this  defperate  ad  was  either  becaufe  his  liberty, 
after  a bargain  made  (a)^  was  ftlll  withheld,  or  being  enamoured 
of  a foreign  pathic,  he  could  not  endure  his  mafter  as  his  rival. 
Every  flave  in  the  family  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
was  by  ancient  ufage  fubjed  to  capital  puniftiment ; but  the  po- 
pulace, touched  with  compaflion  for  fo  many  innocent  men,  op- 
pofed  the  execution  with  rage  and  tumult  little  fhort  of  a fedi- 
tious  infurredion.  In  the  fenate  many  of  the  fathers  embraced 
the  popular  fide,  but  the  majority  declared  for  the  rigour  of  the 
law  without  innovation.  In  the  debate  on  this  occafion 
Caius  Caftiiis  fpoke  to  the  following  efied  : 

XLIIL  “ I HAVE  been  often  prefent,  confcript  fathers,  when 
“ motions  have  been  made  in  this  aflembly  for  new  decrees, 
repugnant  of  the  laws  in  being,  and  utterly  fubverfive  of  all 
ancient  eftablifhments.  To  thofe  meafures  I made  no  oppo- 
“ fition,  though  well  convinced,  that  the  regulations  made  by 
“ our  anceftors  were  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  the  moft  conducive 
“ to  the  public  good.  To  change  that  fyftem  is  to  change  for 
“ the  worfe.  This  has  ever  been  my  fettled  opinion ; but  I 
“ forbore  to  take  a part  in  your  debates,  that  I might  not  be 
“ thought  bigoted  either  to  antiquity,  or  'to  my  own  way  of 
“ thinking.  I had  another  reafon  for  my  condud.  The  weight 
“ and  influence  which  I flattered  myfelf  I had  acquired  in  this 

“ affembly, 
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“ aflembly,  might,  by  frequently  troubling  you,  lofe  its  efled:.  0^0  K 

“ I determined,  therefore,  to  referve  myfelf  for  fome  important  , j 

A.  U.  C 

“ conjundlure,  when  my  feeble  voice  might  be  of  ufe.  That  814. 

“ conjund;ure  occurs  this  very  day.  A man  of  confular  rank,  ii. 

“ without  a friend  to  alTift  him,  without  any  one  perfon  to  op- 
“ pofe  the  ruffian’s  blow,  no  notice  given,  no  difcovery  made, 

“ has  been  in  his  own  houfe  barbaroufly  murdered.  The  law 
“ which  dooms  every  Have  under  the  roof  to  execution,  is  ftill 
“ in  force.  Repeal  that  law,  and,  if  you  will,  let  this  horrible 
“ deed  pafs  with  impunity  ; but  when  you  have  done  it,  which 
“ of  us  can  think  himfelf  fafe  ? Who  can  depend  on  his  rank 
“ or  dignity,  when  the  firft  magiftrate  of  your  city  dies  under 
“ the  affaffin’s  ftroke  ? Who  can  hope  to  live  in  fecurity  amongft 
“ his  flaves,  when  fo  large  a number  as  four  hundred  could  no^; 

“ defend  Pedanius  Secundus  ? Will  our  domefllcs  affifl  us  in 
“ the  hour  of  need,  when  we  fee,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  that 
“ neither  their  own  danger  nor  the  terrors  of  the  law  could 
“ induce  them  to  protect  their  mailer  ? Will  it  be  faid  that  the 
“ murderer  ftruck  his  blow  to  revenge  a perfonal  injury  ? What 
“ was  the  injury  ? The  paternal  eftate  of  a ruffian,  perhaps,  was 
“ in  danger ; or  the  foreign  pathic,  whom  they  were  going  to 
“ ravifh  from  him,  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  If 
“ that  be  fo,  the  deed  was  lawful,  and,  by  confequence,  we, 

“ confcript  fathers,  ought  to  pronounce  it  juflifiable  homicide. 

XLIV.  “ But  let  me  afk  you;  are  we,  at  this  time  of  day, 

“ to  fupport  by  argument,  what  has  been  long  fettled  by  the 
“ wifdom  of  ages  ? Suppofe  the  point  in  difpute  were  a new 
“ queflion,  to  be  now  decided  for  the  firfl  time : can  we  ima- 
“ gine  that  a ruffian,  who  had  formed  a black  defign  to  murder 
“ his  mafter,  kept  the  whole  fo  clofely  locked  up  in  his  breall, 

“ that,  in  the  agitations  of  a guilty  mind,  nothing  efcaped  from 
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“ liliTi  ? Not  a menace,  not  fo  much  as  a rafli  word  to  give  the 
“ alarm?  Nothing,  we  are  told,  of  this  fort  happened;  we  are 
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“ to  believe  that  the  aflaffin  brooded  over  his  horrible  purpofe 
“ in  fullen  filence ; that  he  prepared  his  dagger  unfeen  by  every 
“ eye,  and  that  his  fellow-flaves  knew  nothing  of  it.  Be  it  fo : 
“ did  he  pafs  unfeen  through  the  train  of  attendants  that  guarded 
“ the  bed-chamber  ? Did  he  open  the  door  unperceived  by  all  ? 
“ Did  he  enter  with  a light,  and  ftrike  the  mortal  blow,  without 
“ the  knowledge  of  any  perfon  whatever  ? 

r 

“ Between  the  firft  defign,  and  the  final  execution  of  evil  deeds, 
fymptoms  of  guilt  are  often  feen.  If  our  Haves  are  faithful, 
“ if  they  give  timely  intelligence,  we  may  live  fecure  in  our 
“ houfes  ; or  if  we  muft  fall  by  the  murderer’s  dagger,  it  is  a 
“ fatisfadlion  to  know,  that  juft  ice  will  overtake  the  guilty. 
“ The  mind  and  temper  of  the  Have,  though  born  on  the 
“ mafter’s  eftate,  or  even  in  his  houfe,  imbibing  with  his  firft 
“ milk  afteiftion  and  gratitude  to  the  family,  were  always  fuf- 
“ pe(fted  by  our  anceftors.  At  prefent,  we  have  in  our  fervice 
“ whole  nations  of  flaves  ; the  feum  of  mankind,  co]le<fted  from 
“ all  quarters  of  the  globe ; a race  of  men,  who  bring  with  them 
foreign  rites,  and  the  religion  of  their  country,  or,  probably, 
“ no  religion  at  all.  In  fuch  a conflux,  if  the  laws  are  filent, 
“ what  protedlion  remains  for  the  mafter  ? But,  it  is  faid,  the 
“ innocent  may  fuffer  with  the  guilty.  To  this  I anfwer,  when 
“ an  army,  feized  with  a general  panic,  turns  its  back  on  the 
“ enemy,  and,  to  reftore  military  difeipline,  the  men  are  drawn 
“ out  and  decimated  ; what  diftindion  is  then  made  between 
“ the  gallant  foldier  and  the  coward,  who  fled  from  his  poll  ? In 
“political  juftice  there  is  often  fomething  not  ftridly  right: 
“ but  partial  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  the  good  of  the 
“ whole.” 
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XLV.  To  this  reafoning  no  reply  was  made,  and  yet  a mur-  ^ K 

mnr  of  difapprobation  ran  through  the  aflembly.  The  number  ' ^ 

doomed  to  fuffer,  their  age,  their  fex,  and  the  undoubted  inno*  bh- 

. A.  u. 

cence  of  the  greatell  part,  awakened  fentiments  of  compafTion  ; 
but  the  majority  was  for  letting  the  \diw  (a)  take  its  courfe. 

Their  opinion  prevailed.  The  popular  cry  was  ftill  for  mercy. 

The  rabble  rofe  in  a tumultuous  body,  and  with  hones  and  fire- 
brands hopped  the  execution.  To  quell  their  fury,  Nero  iffiied  a 
proclamation,  and  by  his  order  the  hreets  were  lined  with  fol- 
diers  under  arms.  The  unhappy  vidlims  fuhered  death.  Cin- 
gonius  Varro  moved,  that  even  the  freedmen,  who  were  adlually 
in  the  houfe  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  hiould,  by  a decree  of 
the  fenate,  be  baniihed  out  of  Italy.  To  this.  Nero  anfwered, 
that,  fince  mercy  was  not  allowed  to  mitigate  the  fyhem  of  an- 
cient laws,  to  increafe  their  rigour  by  new  pains  and  penalties, 
would  be  an  adt  of  cruelty. 

XLVI.  During  the  fame  confulhiip,  Tarquitius  Prifcus,  at 
the  fuit  of  the  people  of  Bithynia,  was  convided  of  extortion, 
and  condemned  to  make  rehitution.  The  fenate  remembered 
the  violence  of  this  man  in  the  profecution  againft  Statilius 
Taurus  (a)^  his  own  proconful  in  Africa,  and  now  retaliated  with 
a vindidHve  fpirit.  The  people  in  both  the  Gauls  were  reviewed 
and  rated  by  Quintus  Volufius,  Sextius  Africanus,  and  Trebellius 
Maximus.  The  two  former,  elate  with  family-pride,  palfcd 
their  time  in  mutual  jealoufy,  thwarting  each  other,  and  ftrug- 
gling  for  pre-eminence.  They  looked  down  with  contempt  on 
Trebellius  ; but  their  petty  animofities  ferved  only  to  degrade 
themfelves,  arid  give  to  their  colleague  a decided  fuperiority. 

XLVII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  died  Memmius  Regulus, 
diftinguilhed  by  his  virtues,  and  his  unbleoiifhed  charader. 
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XIV*  ^ 

high  a pitch  of  credit  and  authoritv,  as  can  be  attained  under  a 

814.  ’ government,  where  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  throws  a fhade 
L.  over  the  merit  of  every  private  citizen.  As  a proof  of  this,  we 
have  the  following  anecdote.  Nero  being  confined  with  a fit  of 
illnefs,  the  tribe  of  fycophants,  fluttering  about  his  perfon,  poured 
forth  the  anguifh  of  their  hearts,  and,  “ if  any  thing  happened 
“ to  the  emperor,  the  day,”  they  faid,  “ that  put  a period  to  his 
“ life,  would  be  the  lafl:  of  the  empire.”  “ No,”  replied  the 
prince,  “ a pillar  of  the  ftate  will  flill  remain.”  The  courtiers 
Hood  at  gaze,  wondering  who  that  perfon  could  be  j Nero  told 
them,  “ Memmius  Regulus  is  the  man.”  Strange  as  it  may 
feem,  Regulus  furvived  that  opinion  of  his  virtue.  In  his  love 
of  retirement  he  found  a retreat  from  danger.  A man,  whofe 
family  had  lately  rifen  to  honours,  gave  no  alarm ; and  his  for- 
tune raifed  no  envy.  It  was  in  the  fame  year  that  Nero  dedi- 
cated a gymnafium  (a)^  or  public  fchool  for  athletic  exercifes, 
' and,  with  the  obliging  facility  of  Greek  manners,  gave  orders 

that  the  fenators  and  Roman  knights,  without  any  expence  on 
their  part,  fliould  be  provided  with  oil,  to  prepare  their  limbs  for 
that  elegant  exhibition. 


A.  V.  c.  XLVIII.  During  the  confulfliip  of  Publius  Marius  and  Lu- 
a.'d.  clus  Afinius,  a profecution  was  fet  on  foot  againfl;  Antiftius,  then 
invefted  with  the  office  of  proetor.  The  condud;  of  this  man, 
when  tribune  of  the  people  fajj  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  charge  againfl;  him  was,  that  being  the  author  of  farcaftic 
verfes  againfl  the  emperor,  he  produced  his  poem  to  a large  com- 
pany at  the  table  of  Oflorius  Scapula.  For  this  libel  he  was  ar- 
raigned on  the  law  of  majefty.  The  caufe  was  conducted  by 
Cofllitianua  Capito  who  had  been  lately  raifed,  by  the  interefl 
of  Tigellinus,  his  father-in-law,  to  the  fenatorian  order.  The 
6 law 
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law  of  majefty  had  fallen  into  difufe,  and  was  now  revived,  for  ® 
the  firft  time  in  the  reien  of  Nero,  not,  as  was  imagined,  to  make  ' ^ * 

^ ^ A.  U C 

Antiftius  feel  its  feverity,  but,  in  fadt,  to  give  the  emperor  an  8ij. 

opportunity,  after  judgment  of  death  was  pafTed,  to  interpofe  his  t*. 
tribunitian  (c)  authority,  and,  by  preventing  the  execution,  add 
new  luflre  to  his  name.  Oftorius  Scapula  was  called  as  a witnefs. 

He  remembered  nothing  of  the  verfes  in  queftion.  The  evidence 
of  others  was  believed,  and,  thereupon,  Junius  Marcellus,  conful 
eledt,  moved,  that  the  criminal,  divefted  in  the  firfl  inftance  of  his 
praetorfhip,  fhould  fuffer  death  according  to  the  laws  in  force  (d)i 
and  the  pradlice  under  former  emperors.  The  reft  of  the  fenate 
concurring  in  the  fame  opinion,  Pstus  Thrafea  rofe  to  oppofe  the 
motion.  He  began  with  honourable  mention  of  the  prince,  nor 
did  he  take  upon  him  to  defend  the  conduit  of  AntiPcius.  On 
the  contrary,  he  blamed  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the  man  in  terms 
of  feverity  ; but  under  a virtuous  emperor,  and,  in  a fenate  left 
to  ait  with  independance,  the  queftion,  he  faid,  was  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor  what  puniftiment  the  rigour  of  the 
law  would  warrant.  The  executioner,  the  gibbet,  and  the  halter 
were,  for  fome  time,  unknown  at  Rome.  Other  pains  and  penal- 
ties were  provided  by  lavr,  and  thofe  might  be  infiiited,  without 
branding  the  judges  with  cruelty,  and  the  age  with  infamy.  An- 
tiftius may  be  condemned  to  banilhment ; his  effeils  may  be  con- 
fifeated.  . Let  him  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  one  of  the 
iflands.  His  life,  in  that  fituation,  will  be  protra<fted  mifery. 

He  will  there  continue  to  languifti  in  exile,  a burthen  to  himfelf, 
yet  a living  monument  of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  times. 

XLIX.  The  firmnefs  with  which  Thrafea  delivered  his  fenti- 
ments  infpired  the  fenate  with  the  fame  ardour.  The  conful 
put  the  queftion,  and  the  fathers  divided  (a).  The  majority 
voted  with  Thrafea.  The  diftentients  were'  but  a fmall  number. 

Amongft 
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^ AiriongQ:  them  was  Aiilus  Vitdlius  (b)^  of  all  the  flattering  crew, 

— N ’ the  mofl  corrupt  and  fervile  ; fluent  in  inve<Slive  ; eager  to  attack 

Si 5.  the  mofl:  eminent  cliaraclcrs,  and  ever  fure,  with  the  confufion 

A.  I).  , . , 

cj.  of  a little  mind,  to  flirink  from  the  reply.  He  heard  his  adver- 
laiy  with  lilcnt  patience.  The  confuls,  however,  did  not  pre- 
iuine  to  clofe  the  bufmefs  by  a decree  in  form  : they  chofe  to 
make  their  report  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  his  pleafure.  Nero, 
tor  fome  time,  balanced  between  fliaine  and  refentment.  At 
length,  his  anfvver  was,  “ That  Antiflius,  without  provocation, 
“ or  any  caufe  of  complaint,  had  diftilled  the  venom  of  his  pen 
on  the  name  and  eharadter  of  his  fovereign.  The  matter  had 
“ been  referred  to  the  fenate,  and  juftice  required  a punifhment 
“ adequate  to  the  crime.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
“ iirfl:  his  refolution  to  mitigate  a rigorous  fentence,  he  would 
“ not  now  controul  the  moderation  of  the  fathers.^  They  might 
determine,  as  to  their  wifdom  fhould  feem  meet.  They  were 
“ even  at  liberty  to  acquit  the  criminal  altogether.”  From  this 
anfvver  it  was  evident,  that  the  conduit  of  the  fenate  had  given 
' oifence  at  court.  The  confuls,  however,  were  not  inclined  to 

alter  their  report.  Thrafea  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and 
all  who  had  voted  with  him  followed  his  example.  Some  were 
unwilling,  by  a change  of  fentiment,  to  expofe  the  prince  to  the 
popular  odium  ; others  thought  themfelves  fafe  in  a large  ma- 
jority; and  Thrafea,  with  his  ufual  elevation  of  mind,  would  not 
recede  from  the  dignity  of  his  charadler. 

A 

L.  On  a charge  of  the  fame  complexion  as  the  former.  Fa- 
bricius  Veiento  (a)  was  involved  in  fimilar  danger.  In  certain 
writings,  which  he  called  the  last  wills  of  perfons  deceafed, 
he  had  Inferred  ftrokes  of  fatire  refledling  on  feveral  members  of  the 
fenate,  and  others  of  the  facercjotal  order.  Talius  Geminus  was 
the  profecuto]-.  He  added  another  allegation,  charging,  that  the  cri- 
minal 
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mlnal  abufed  his  credit  at  court,  and  difpofed  of  the  favours  of  ^ ® ^ ^ 

the  prince,  and  the  lionours  of  the  hate,  by  bargain  and  fale,  for  ' . * 

Ills  own  private  emolument.  This  laft  article  roufed  the  refent- 

, ...  . A.  D. 

ment  ot  Nero;  he  removed  the  caiife  to  Ills  own  tribunal.  Veiento 
was  bani/hed  out  of  Italy.  His  books  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  but  eagerly  fought,  and  univerfaily  read.  Men  perufed  j 
with  avidity  what  was  procured  wdth  danger.  When  no  longer  I 
prohibited,  the  work  funk  into  oblivion. 


LI.  Mea  N WHILE,  the  public  grievances  went  on  with  Incrcaf- 
ing  violence,  and  the  means  of  redrefs  diminilhed  every  day. 
Burrhus  died  at  this  time,  whether  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  by 
poifon,  cannot  now  be  known.  The  general  opinion  aferibed 
his  death  to  a ft  of  illnefs.  He  was  feized  with  a diford er  in  the 
throat,  and  the  inflammation  in  the  glands  fwelling  to  a prbdigi-* 
ous  fize,  fuftbeation  followed.  There  was,  however,  a current 
report,  that,  under  a pretence  of  adminiftering  a proper  gargle, 
poifon  was  mixed  in  the  medicine,  by  order  of  Nero,  and  that 
Burrhus,  having  difeovered  the  villany,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
the  prince  entering  his  room,  turned  from  him  with  averfion, 
and  to  all  enquiries  Ihortly  anfwered,  “ I am  well  at  prefent.’’ 
He  died  univerfaily  lamented.  His  \drtues  were  long  remem- 
bered, and  long  regretted.  Nor  was  the  public  grief  alleviated 
by  the  two  perfons,  who  fucceeded  to  his  employments,  namely 
Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus  (a)^  the  former  a man  of 
undoubted  innocence,  but  the  innocence  that  proceeds  from 
want  of  Spirit.  Tigellinus  food  diflinguifhed  by  a life  of  de- 
bauchery, and  the  infamy  of  his  charadler.  Rufus  owed  his 
advancement  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  wdio  were  pleal'ed  with 
his  upright  management  of  the  public  fores.  Tigellinus  was  a 
favourite  of  the  emperor.  The  early  vices  of  the  man  recom- 
mended him  to  notice.  The  command  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
VoL.  II,  F f which 
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which  had  been  entrufted  to  Burrhus  only,  was  granted  to  thole 
two  by  a joint  commiflion.  The  imprefiion,  which  tliey  had 
given  of  their  chara(51ers,  was  conlirmed  by  their  condudl;  in 
office.  Tigcllinus  gained  an  abfolute  afeendant  over  the  mind  of 
a debauched  and  profligate  emperor.  In  all  feenes  of  revelry  he 
was  a conftant  companion.  Rufus  obtained  the  good-will  of  the 
foldiers  and  the  people,  but  his  merit  ruined  him  with  the  prince. 

LII.  By  the  death  of  Burrhus,  Seneca  loft  the  chief  fupport  of ' 
his  power.  The  friend  of  upright  meafures  was  fnatched  away, 
and  virtue  could  no  longer  make  head  againft  the  corruption  of 
a court,  governed  altogether  by  the  vile  and  profligate.  By  that 
fet  of  men  Seneca  was  undermined.  They  blackened  his  cha- 
ra£ler,  and  loaded  him  with  various  imputations.  “ Ilis  wealth 
“ was  exorbitant,  above  the  condition  of  a private  citizen  ; and 
“yet  his  unappeafable  avarice  went  on  without  intermifflon, 

“ every  day  grafping  at  more,  flis  rage  for  popularity  was  no 
“ lefs  violent.  He  courted  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  and  by 
“ the  grandeur  of  his  villas,  and  the  beauty  of  his  gardens,  hoped 
“ to  vie  with  imperial  fplendour.  In  matters  of  tafte  and  genius 
“ he  allows  no  rival.  He  claims  the  whole  province  of  eloquence 
“ as  his  own  ; and  fmee  Nero  fhewed  Ids  tafte  for  poetry,  from 

that  moment  Seneca  began  to  court  the  mufc  ( a and  he  too 
“ has  his  copy  of  verfes. 

“To  the  other  diverfions  of  the  prince  he  is  an  avowed,  an 
“ open  enemy.  The  fkill  of  the  charioteer  provokes  his  raillery  j 
“ he  fneers  at  the  management  of  horfes  ; and  the  melody  of  the 
“ prince’s  voice  is  a fubject  for  his  wit  and  ridicule.  In  all  this 
“ what  is  his  drift  ? Why  truly,  that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
“ empire,  there  Ihould  be  nothing  worthy  of  praife  but  what 
“ flows  from  his  fuperior  talents.  But  Nero  is  no  longer  the  pu- 

“ pil 
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“ pll  of  this  fubtle  philofopher ; he  has  attained  the  prime  feafon 
“ of  manhood,  and  may  now  difcard  his  tutor.  He  has  before 
“ his  eyes  the  brightefl  model  for  his  condud:,  the  example  of 
“ his  own  illuflrioiis  anceflors.” 

LI'II.  These  infidious  arts  were  not  unknown  to  Seneca.  There 
were  hill  at  court  a few  in  the  interefts  of  virtue,  and  from  fuch 
men  he  received  intelligence  of  all  that  palled.  Finding  that  the 
prince  had  withdrawn  his  frienddiip,  and  no  longer  admitted  him 
to  his  converfation,  he  demanded  an  audience,  and  fpoke  to  the 
following  ehed ; “ It  is  now,  Csefar,  the  fourteenth  year,  fince 

“ I was  placed  near  your  perfon  ; of  your  reign  it  is  the  eighth. 
“ In  that  fpace  of  time  you  have  lavillicd  upon  me  both  wealth 
“ and  honours,  with  fo  liberal  an  hand,  that  to  complete  my 
“ happinefs  nothing  now  is  necell'ary  but  moderation  and  con- 
“ tentment.  In  the  humble  requeft,  which  I prefume  to  make, 
“ I lhall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  a few  examples,  far,  indeed,  above 
“ my  condition,  but  worthy  of  you.  Aiigullus,  your  illuftrious 

anceftor,  permitted  Marcus  Agrippa  to  retire  to  Mitylene  ( cr) ; 
“ he  allowed  Maecenas  to  live  almoft  a ftranger  in  Rome,  and  in 
“ the  heart  of  the  city  ) to  dwell  as  it  were  in  folitude.  The 
“ former  of  thofe  illuftrious  mxCn  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
‘‘  wars  ; the  latter  fupported  the  weight  of  his  adminiPcration  : 
“ both,  it  is  true,  received  ample  rewards,  but  rewards  fairly 
“ earned  by  great  and  eminent  fervices.  For  myfelf,  if  you  ex- 
“ cept  fome  attainments  in  literature,  the  fruit  of  ftudics  purfued 
“ in  the  lhade  of  retirement,  what  merit  can  I alTume  ? My  feeble 
“ talents  are  fuppofed  to  have  feafoned  your  mind  with  the  lirft 
“ tinilure  of  letters,  and  that  honour  is  beyond  all  recompenfe. 

“ But  your  liberality  knows  no  bounds.  You  have  loadcd^ne 
“ with  favours,  and  with  riches.  When  I rcflefl  on  your  gene- 

F f 2 ' “ rofity, 
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“ rofity,  I fay  to  myfelf,  Shall  a man  of  my  level,  without  family 
“ preteiifions,  the  fon  of  a fimple  knight,  born  in  a diflant  pro- 
“ vince  (c)^  prefumc  to  rank  with  the  grandees  of  Rome  ? My 
“ name,  the  name  of  a new  man,  figures  among  thofe  who  boail 
“ a long  and  fplendid  line  of  anceftors.  Where  is  now  the  mind, 
“ which  long  fince  knew,  that  to  be  content  with  little  is  true  happi- 
“ nefs  ? The  philofopher  is  employed  in  laying  out  gardens  (d)^ 
“ and  improving  pleafure-grounds.  He  delights  in  the  extent  of 
“ample  villas;  he  enjoys  a large  rent-roll,  and  has  films  of 
“ money  (e)  laid  out  at  intereft.  I have  but  one  apology  ; your 
“ munificence  was  a command,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
“ rcfilL 


LIV.  “ Bu  r the  meafure  of  generofity  on  your  part,  and  ful>* 
“ miflion  on  mine,  is  now  complete.  What  a prince  could  give,  you 
“ have  beftowed  : what  a friend  could  take,  I have  received.  IVIore 
will  only  ferve  to  irritate  envy,  and  inflame  the  malice  of  my 
“ enemies.  You  indeed  tower  above  thepalfions  of  ill  defigning 
“ men  ; I am  opes  to  their  attacks  ; I ftand  in  need  of  proted;ion. 
“ in  a campaign,  or  on  a march,  if  I found  myfelf  faligued  and 
“ worn  out  with  toil,.  I fhould  not  hefitate  to  fue  for  fome  induk- 
“ gence.  Ifife  is  a ftate  of  warfare ; it  is  a long  campaign,-  in 
“ which  a man  in  years,  finking  under  a load  of  cares,  and  even 
“ by  his  riches  made,  obnoxious,  may  crave  leave  to  retire.  I am 
“ willing  to  refign  my  wealth  : let  the  auditors  of  the  imperial 
“ revenue  take  the  account,  and  let  the  whole  return  to  its  foiin- 
“ tain-head.  By  this  ad;  of  felf-denial  I fliall  not  be  reduced  to 
“ poverty  y I fliall  part  with  that  fuperfluity  which  glitters  in 
“ the  eyes  of  my  enemies ; and  for  the  red,  the  time,  which  is 
“ fpent  in  the  improving  of  gardens,  and  the  embcllifhlng  of 
“ villas,  I fhall  transfer  to  myfelf,  and  for  the  future  lay  it  out  in 
“ the  cultivation  of  my  mind.  Xou  are  in  the  vigour  of  your 
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“ days  ; a long  train  of  years  lies  before  you.  In  full  pofleflion  of 
“ the  fovereign  power  you  have  learned  the  art  of  reigning.  Old 
“ age  may  be  permitted  to  feek  rcpofe.  It  will,  hereafter,  be 
“ your  glory,  that  you  knew  how  to  choofe  men  of  moderation, 
“ who  could  defcend  from  the  fuinmit  of  fortune,  to  dwell  with 
“ peace  and  humble  content  in  the  vale  of  life.” 


BOOK 

XIV. 


A.  u.  c. 

8rc. 

A.  D. 


* LV.  Nero  replied  as  follov/s  ; “ If  I give  an  immediate  anfwer 
“ to  a fpeech  of  prepared  eloquence,  the  power  of  doing  it  I derive 
“ from  you.  The  faculty  of  fpeaking,  not  only  when  the  matter 
“ has  been  premeditated,  but  alfo  on  hidden  occafions,  I poffefs 
“ (if  I do  polfefs  it)  by  your  care  and  inftmdiion.  Auguftus,  Tt 
“ is  true,  rcleafed  Agrippa  and  Msecenas  from  the  fatigue  of  bufi- 
“ nefs  ; but  he  did  it,  at  a time,  when  his  authority  was  eftablifhcd 
“ on  the  lirmeft  bafis,  and  his  own  experience  was  equal  to  the 
“ cares  of  government.  He  did  not,  however,  refume  the  grants 
which  he  had  made.  What  thofe  eminent  citizens  obtained, 
“ they  deferved  in  war  and  civil  commotions  ; for  in  thofe  bufy 
“ feenes  Auguftus  palled  his  youth.  Had  my  lot  been  the  fame, 
“ your  fword  would  not  have  been  idle.  What  the  conjunflure 
“ demanded,  you  fupplied  ; you  formed  my  mind  to  fcience,  and 
“ you  alfilled  me  with  your  wifdom  and  advice.  The  advan- 
“ tages  which  I derive  from  you  are  not  of  a peridiable  nature  ; 
“ they  will  cleave  to  me  through  life.  As  to  the  favours  which 
“ it  was  in  my  power  to  grant,  fuch  as  houfes,  gardens,  and  fums 
“ of  money,  they  are  precarious  gifts,  fubjed  to  accidents  and 
“ the  caprice  of  fortune.  Prefents  of  that  kind  may  feem  magni- 
“ ficent ; but  they  fall  Ihort  of  what  I have  bellowed  on  others, 
“ who  had  neither  your  accompHlhments,  nor  your  merit.  I 
“ could  mention  freedmen,  who  flourilli  in  higher  fplendour ; 
“ but  I blulh  to  name  them.  I blulh,  that  you,  who  are  the  hrll 
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“ in  my  erteem,  fhoukl  net,  at  the  fame  time,  be  the  firil  man 
in  my  dominions. 

LVI.  “ I GRANT  that  you  are  advanced  in  years,  but  the  vi- 
“ gour  of  your  conftitutioii  is  fall  unbroken.  You  are  equal  t6 
■“  bufmefs,  and  the  fruit  of  your  labours  you  can  flill  enjoy.  My 
reign  is  but  juft  begun  ; and  what  has  been  my  liberality  ? Vi- 
“ tellius  was  three  times  conful  ( a J,  and  Claudius  was  his  friends 
ai'e  you  to  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  former  ? and  muft  I,  in 
“point  of  munilicence,  yield  to  the  latter?  Vclufius  by  a 
“ long  life  of  parfimony,  railed  an  immoderate  fortune;  and  fhall 
“ not  my  generofity  put  you  on  a level  with  a man  of  that  de- 
“ feription  ? The  imj»etuofity  of  youth  may  hurry  me  beyond  the 
“ bounds  of  prudence  ; it  will  then  be  yours  to  recal  my  wander- 
“ ing  fteps,  and  lead  me  to  the  paths  of  honour.  You  helped  to 
“ form  my  youthful  underftanding,  and  to  what  you  polillied 
“ you  ftill  can  give  life  and  energy.  If  you  refign  your  wealth, 
“ can  you  fuppofe  that  your  moderation  will  be  deemed  the 
“ caufe  ? If  you  defert  your  prince,  will  your  love  of  quiet  be 
“ thought  the  motive  ? Far  otherwife  : my  avarice  will  be  ar- 
“ raigned  ; my  cruelty  will  be  the  general  topic.  The  praile, 
“ indeed,  of  wlfdom  may  piirfue  you  in  your  retreat ; but  will  it 
“ be  generous  to  build  your  fame  on  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of 
“ your  friend  ?” 


To  this  flattering  fpeech  Nero  added  fond  embraces,  and  all  the 
external  marks  of  affeclion.  Inclined  by  nature  to  difgulfc  his 
fentiments,  and  by  habit  exerciled  in  the  arts  of  diflimulation, 
he  knew  how  to  hide  under  the  furfiice  of  friendftiip  the  fecret 
malice  of  his  heart.  Seneca  anfwered  in  a fubmiftive  tone.  He 

■t 

returned  his  beft  thanks,  the  ufual  clofe  of  every  conference  iii 
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the  cabinet  of  the  prince.  He  refolved,  however,  to  change  his  ^ ^ ^ K 

mode  of  living : he  refigned  his  power,  and  retained  no  ap-  ' 

pearance  of  his  former  fplendour;  the  crowd  of  vifitors  no 
longer  frequented,  his  houfe  ; he  difmiiTed  his  train  of  followers, 

•and  but  rarely  appeared  abroad,  willing  to  be  confidered  as  an 
infirm  old  man,  obliged  to  take  care  of  his  health  at  home,  or  a 
philofopher,  abforbed  in  abftrad;  fpeculations. 

LVIL  Seneca’s  influence  was  now  in  its  wane.  To  ruin  the: 
credit  of  Fenius  Rufus  was  the  next  obje£t.  In  this  his  ene- 
mies fiDund  no  difficulty.  The  crime  of  being  attached  to 
Agrippina  was  fulficient.  Tigellinus,  in  the  mean  time,  role  to 
the  highefl;  pitch  of  credit  and  influence  at  court.  PofTefling  a 
genius  for  every  mifchief,  and  having  no  other  talents,  he  rc- 
folved  to  draw  the  prince  into  a confederacy  in  guilt.  Conge- 
nial vices,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  render  him  flill  more  dear  to 
his  mafter.  With  this  view  he  began  to  watch  the  paffions  of 
Nero,  and  to  explore  the  fecrets  of  his  heart.  He  found  that  the 
two  perfons  whom  the  emperor  dreaded  moft  were  Plautus  (aj 
and  Sylla  ; both  lately  removed  out  of  Italy;  the  former  into  Afia, 
and  the  latter  to  Narbon  Gaul.  Tigellinus  began  his  fecret 
hoflilities  againfl:  them  both.  He  talked  of  their  rank  and  high 
defeent.  Plautus,  he  obferved,  was  not  far  diftant  from  the  ar- 
mies in  the  eafl ; and  Sylla  was  near  the  legions  in  Germany. 

For  himfelf,  he  had  not,  like  Burrhus,  the  art  of  managing  par. 
ties  for  his  ovv^n  private  advantage.  The  welfare  of  his  fovereign 
was  his  only  objedf.  At  Rome,  he  could  enfure  the  fafety  of 
the  prince.  If  plots  were  formed,  by  vigilance  and  activity 
they  might  be  cruflied  in  the  bud.  But  for  diftant  provinces 
who  could  anfwer  ? The  name  of  Sylla,  rendered  famous  by  tiie 
celebrated  didlator  of  that  name,  would  roufe  and  animate  the 
■people  of  Gaul.  In  Afia  the  grandfon  of  Drufus  would 
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liave  a number  of  adherents,  and  might,  by  confequence,  excite 
the  nations  to  a revolt.  Sylla,  indeed,  was  indigent  'and  dif- 
treOed  : but  his  very  poverty  would  be  a fource  of  courage,  a 
motive  for  vigorous  enterprife  ; and  though  he  feemed  to  lan- 
guid! in  repofe  and  indolence,  his  love  of  eafe  was  a cloak  to 
cover  his  ambition.  He  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  avow  his 
dark  deligns, 

Plautus,  on  the  other  hand,  poired'ed  Immoderate  wealth.  To 
lead  a fluggiih  life  was  not  in  his  temper  or  his  chara<fler  ; he 
did  not  even  affed;  it.  He  copied,  with  emulation,  the  manners* 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  his  aufterity  added  the  maxims 
of  the  ftoic  fed  : a fed  at  all  times  fond  of  public  commotions, 
proud,  fierce,  and  turbulent.  By  this  reafoning  Nero  was  con- 
vinced. No  delay  intervened.  AfliilTins  were  difpatched.  On 
the  fixth  day  they  landed  at  Marfeilles,  w^here,  without  notice, 
or  fo  much  as  a hint  to  alarm  him,  Sylla  was  taken  by  furprife 
at  his  own  table,  and  inftantly  murdered.  His  head  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Nero  amufed  himfelf  with  the  fight ; he  favv 
that  the  hairs  were  grown  grey  before  their  time,  and  in  that 
circumftance  found  a fubjed  for  mirth  and  brutal  raillery. 

LVIII.  The  murder  of  Plautus  could  not  be  executed  with 
equal  fecrecy.  Plis  friends  were  numerous,  and  his  life  was  va- 
luable to  many.  The  place  lay  remote  ; a voyage  was  to  be 
performed,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plot  began  to  tranfpire. 
A report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that  Plautus  had  put  himfelf  under 
the  protedion  of  Corbulo,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  pow- 
erful armies  ; a man,  in  that  evil  period,  when  merit  and  inno- 
cence were  capital  crimes,  likely  to  fall  a devoted  vidim.  The 
rumour  further  added,  that  in  favour  of  Plautus  all  Alia  was 
up  in  arms,  and  that  the  ruffians  fent  from  Rome  had  cither 
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failed  in  their  refolution,  or,  not  finding  themfelves  in  fdrce,  had 
gone  over  to  the  oppofite  party.  The  whole  ftoiy  was  without 
foundation ; but,  according  to  cuftom,  credulity  fwallowed  it,  and 
idle  men  added  from  their  ovm  invention.  Plautus,  in  the  mean 
time,  received  intelligence  of  the  defign  againfi;  his  life  by  one 
of  his  freedmen,  who,  having  the  advantage  of  a fair  wind,  got 
the  ftart  of  the  centurions  difpatched  by  Nero.  This  faithful 
fervant  was  fent  by  Lucius  Antiftius,  his  mailer’s  father-in-law, 
with  advice,  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft.  In  fuch  a crifis,  flolh 
would  ill  become  a man  whofe  life  was  in  danger.  To  fill  a 
tame  and  paflive  victim  were  to  die  an  ignominious  death.  He 
had  but  to  exert  his  moft  ftrenuous  efforts,  and  good  men, 
touched  with  compaffion,  would  efpoufe  his  caufe.  The  bold 
and  turbulent  would  be  fure  to  join  him.  Nothing  Ihould  be 
left  untried.  It  was  only  necelTary  to  defeat  fixty  men  (for  that 
was  the  number  employed  in  this  bloody  tragedy) : before  Nero 
could  receive  intelligence,  and  difpatch  another  band  of  ruffiansj 
there  would  be  time  to  concert  bold  and  vigorous  meafures. 
The  flame  of  war  might  be  kindled  all  over  Alia,  and,  by  this 
refolute  conduct,  he  might  fave  his  life.  At  the  worft,  by  daring 
bravely,  his  cafe  would  not  be  more  defperate.  Courage  might 
fuflfer,  but  it  could  not  fuffer  more  than  cowardice. 
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LIX.  This  fpirited  advice  had  no  effedl  on  Plautus.  Ba- 
nifhed  from  his  country,  without  arms,  or  any  means  of  defence, 
he  faw  no  gleam  of  hope,  and  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  be  the 
dupe  of  vifionary  fchemes.  Perhaps  his  aflfe(ftion  for  his  wife 
and  children  foftened  and  difarined  his  mind.  The  emperor, 
if  not  exafperated  by  refiftance,  he  imagined,  would  adl  v/ith 
lenity  towards  his  unhappy  family.  According  to  fome  hifto- 
rians,  the  advice  fent  by  Antiftius  was  of  a different  tendency, 
importing  that  there  was  no  danger  to  alarm  him.  We  are 
VoL.  II.  O g further 
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® 5 ® ^ further  told,  that,  by  the  exhortations  of  two  philofophers,  by 

' name  Caeranus  (a)^  a Greek  by  birth,  and  Mufonius,  of  Tufcan 

^815.  origin,  he  had  been  taught  that,  though  life  is  a feries  of  toil, 

Oz.  and  danger,  and  calamity,  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  ftroke 

of  death  delivered  him  from  a fcene  of  mifery,  would  be  heroic 
fortitude.  Thus  much  is  certain,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  af- 
faffins  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  difarmed  and  naked,  attending 
to  the  refrdhment  and  exercife  of  his  body. 

In  that  condition  a centurion  difpatched  him,  while  Pelagon, 
one  of  the  eunuchs,  flood  a fpe£tator  of  the  tragic  fcene.  This 
wTetch  was  fent  by  Nero  to  fuperintend  the  ruffians,  like  the 
minifter  of  a defpotic  prince,  placed  over  the  guards  and  tools 
of  iniquity  to  fee  his  mafter’s  orders  flridtly  executed.  The 
head  of  the  deceafed  was  carried  to  Rome.  At  the  fight  of  the 
difmal  obje£t  the  emperor  cried  out  (I  give  his  very  words), 
“ Nero,  now  you  may  fafely  marry  Poppsea.  What  obftacle 
“ remains  to  defer  a match,  long  intended,  and  often  deferred  on 
“ account  of  this  very  Plautus,  and  men  of  his  defcription  ? 
“ Oclavia  may  be  divorced  without  delay : her  condudf,  it  is 
“ true,  has  been  blamelefs,  but  the  imperial  name  of  her  fa- 
“ ther  (b)^  and  the  efteem  of  the  people,  have  made  her  in  my 
“ eyes  an  objedl  of  terror  and  deteftation.”  Having  thus  forti- 
fied his  mind,  he  difpatched  a letter  to  the  fenate,  written  in 
guarded  terms,  without  fo  much  as  glancing  at  the  murder  of 
Sylla  and  Plautus.  He  mentioned  them  both,  charging  them  with 
feditious  machinations,  by  wffiich  he  himfelf  was  kept  in  a con- 
flant  alarm,  left  fome  dreadful  convulfion  ftiould,  by  their  means, 
ffiake  the  empire  to  its  foundation.  The  fathers  decreed  public 
vows  and  fupplications  to  the  gods.  Sylla  and  Plautus,  though 
no  longer  in  being,  were  expelled  the  fenate  j and  with  this 
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mockery,  to  every  good  mind  more  grievous  than  the  worft  BOOK 

oppreffion,  the  people  were  amufed  and  inlulted.  v > 

A.  u.  c. 

815. 

A.  n 

LX.  Nero  finding,  by  the  flavifh  tenor  of  the  decree,  that  the  61/ 
fathers  were  willing  to  transform  his  vices  into  virtues,  refolved 
to  balance  no  longer.  * He  repudiated  Odtavia,  alleging  her  fte- 
rility  for  his  reafon,  and  immediately  married  Poppsea.  This 
woman,  fome  time  the  concubine  of  the  emperor,  and  now  his 
wife,  continued  to  govern  him  with  unbounded  fway.  Not 
content  with  her  new  dignity,  fire  fuborned  a domeftic  fervant 
of  0£tavia  to  charge  his  miftrefs  with  a diflionourable  intrigue 
with  one  of  her  (laves.  For  this  purpofe  they  chofe  for  the 
pretended  adulterer  a man  of  the  name  of  Eucerus,  a native  of 
Alexandria,  remarkable  for  his  (kill  on  the  flute.  The  female 
fervants  were  put  to  the  torture.  Some  of  them,  overcome  by 
pain  and  agony,  confefled  whatever  was  demanded  of  them  ; 
but  the  greateft  part  perfevered,  with  conftancy,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  their  miftrefs.  Tigellinus  ftood  near  at  hand,  prefTing 
them-  with  queftions.  One  of  them  had  the  fpirit  to  anfwcr, 

“ The  perfon  of  0<ftavia  is  freer  from  pollution  than  your 
mouth.”  Sentence  was  pronounced  againft  Oftavia.  With 
no  more  ceremony  than  what  is  ufual  among  citizens  of  ordinary 
rank,  flie  was  difmifTed  from  the  palace.  The  houfe  of  Burrhus, 
and  the  eftates  of  Plautus,  two  fatal  prefents  ! were  allotted  for 
her  feparate  ufe.  She  was  foon  after  baniflied  to  Campania, 
under  a military  guard.  Murmurs  of  difcontent  were  heard  In 
every  quarter  of  Rome.'  The  common  people  fpoke  out  with- 
out  referve.  To  rules  of  caution  and  political  wifdom  their 
rough  manners  made  them  ftrangers,  and  the  meannefs  of  their 
condition  left  them  nothing  to  fear.  Their  clamours  were  fo 
loud  and  violent,  that  Nero  gave  orders  to  recall  Odtavia,  but 
without  affe<ftion,  and  without  remorfe. 
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B LXI.  The  populace,  tranfported  with  joy  by  this  event, 

' ^ prefTed  In  crowds  to  the  capltol,  to  olFer  up  their  thanks  to  the 

Sts  gods.  The  ftatues  of  Poppasa  were  dafhed  to  the  ground,  while 
L.  thofe  of  Odavia,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  were  carried 
in  triumph  on  men’s  flioulders,  and  placed  in  the  forum  and  in- 
the  temples.  The  multitude  went  in  a tumultuous  body  to  greet 
the  emperor  j they  furrounded  his  palace ; they  defired  him  to 
come  forth  and  receive  their  congratulations.  A band  of  fol- 
dlers  ruflied  forth  fword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the  crowd  to  dif- 
perfe.  Whatever  was  pulled  down  during  the  riot,  was  reftored 
to  its  place,  and  the  flames  of  Poppsca  were  once  more  erected. 
But  her  malice  to  Odtavia  was  not  to  be  appeafed.  To  inve- 
terate hatred  £he  added  her  dread  of  a popular  infurre<flion.  In 
confequence  of  which,  Nero  might  be  compelled  to  renounce  his 
paflion  for  her  perfon. 

She  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet : “ I am  not  now,”  flie  faid„ 
“ in  a fituation  to  contend  for  our  nuptial  union,  though  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itfelf.  But  my  life  is  in  danger.  The  flaves 
“ and  followers  of  Ocflavia,  calling  their  own  clamour  the  voice 
“ of  the  people,  have  committed,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,, 
“ public  outrages  little  fhort  of  open  rebellion.  They  are  in 
“ arms  againfl  their  fovereign.  They  want  nothing  but  a leader, 
“ and,  in  civil  commotions,  that  want  is  foon  fupplied.  What 
“ has  0(flavla  now  to  do,  but  to  leave  her  retreat  in  Campania, 
“ and  fliew  herfelf  to  the  people  of  Rome?  She,  who  In  her 
“ abfence  can  raife  a tumult  fo  fierce  and  violent,  will  foon  dif- 
“ cover  the  extent  of  her  power.  But  what  is  my  crime  ? Wliat 
have  I committed  ? Whom  have  1 offended  ? The  people 
“ may  fee  me  the  mother  of  legitimate  heirs  to  the  houfe  of' 
“ Coefar ; but,  perhaps,  they  would  fain  referve  the  imperial 
“ dignity  for  the  ilTue  of  an  ^Egyptian  minflrel  faj.  Submit  to 
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“'Odavia,  fince  your  intereft  will  have  it  fo : recall  her  to  your  ® ^ 

.ix X <r  t 

“ embrace,  but  do  it  voluntarily,  that  the  rabble  may  not  give  — v * 

“ the  law  to  their  foyereign.  You  muft  either  adopt  that  mea-  815. 

“ fure,  or,  by  juft  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  provide  for  your  61. 

own  fafety  and  the  public  peace.  The  firft  alarm  was  eafily 
**  quelled  ; a fecond  infurredtion  may  prove  fatal.  Should  the 
“ mob  have  reafon  to  defpair  of  feeing  Odtavia  the  partner  of 
“ Nero’s  bed,  they  may,  in  their  wifdom,  find  for  her  another 
^ hufband.” 


LXII.  This  artful  fpeech,  tending  at  once  to  inflame  the 
prince  with  refentment,  and  alarm  his  fears,  had  its  effed:.  Nero 
heard  the  whole  with  mixed  emotions  of  rage  and  terror.  That 
Odavia  was  guilty  with  one  of  her  flaves,  was  a device  of  which 
men  could  be  no  longer  made  the  dupes.  The  firmnefs  of  her 
fervants  on  the  rack  removed  even  the  ftiadow  of  fufpicion. 
A new  ftratagem  was  now  to  be  tried.  A man  was  to  be  found 
who  would  dare  to  confefs  the  guilt ; and  if  the  fame  perfon 
could,  with  fome  colour  of  probability,  be  charged  wdth  a con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  the  plot  would  lie  the  deeper.  For 
this  dark  defign,  no  one  fo  fit  as  Anicetus  (a)y  -the  commander 
of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  and  the  murderer  of  the  prince’s  mo- 
ther. This  officer,  for  fome  time  after  that  atrocious  deed,  en- 
joyed the  fmiles  of  the  emperor,  but  foon  experienced  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  pernicious  mifcreants : he  M^as  favoured  at  firft, 
and  detefted  afterwards.  It  is  the  nature  of  great  men,  when- 
their  turn  is  ferved,  to  confider  their  tools  as  a living  reproach, 
and  ftanding  witnefles  againft  themfelves.  Nero  fummoned 
Anicetus  to  his  prefence  : he  thanked  him  for  fervices  already 
performed.  “ By  you,”  he  faid,  “ I was  delivered  from  the 
fnares  of  an  ambitious  mother.  A deed  of  greater  moment 
“ ftill  remains.  Set  me  free  from  the  furious  fpirit  of  an  im- 
5 “ perious 
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^,5?  “ pcrious  wife.  To  effed;  this  you  need  not  lb  much  as  raife 

' V ' “ your  hand.  Neither  fword  nor  dagger  will  be  wanted.  Con- 

815.  “ iels  yourl'elf  guilty  of  adultery  with  Odiavia  ; I afle  no  more.” 

He  concluded  with  a promife  of  ample  rewards,  to  be  managed, 
indeed,  with  fecrecy,  but  without  bound  or  meafure,  and,  in 
the  end,  a fafe  retreat  In  fome  delightful  country.  “ And  now,” 
he  fald,  “ accept  the  offers  which  I have  made,  or  certain  death 
“ awaits  you.” 

Anicetus  undertook  the  bufinefs.  Pracfflfed  In  guilt,  and 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  former  crimes  Infpired  with  courage,  he 
went  even  beyond  his  commlfTion.  In  the  prefence  of  certain 
chofen  perfons,  whom  Nero  fummoned  to  a fecret  council,  he 
told  his  ftory  with  circumftances  that  Ihewed  he  had  no  need  of 
a prompter.  He  was  banilhcd  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  At 
that  place  he  continued  to  live  in  affluence,  and  died,  at  laft,  in 
the  courfe  of  nature. 

LXIII.  Nero  iffiied  a proclamation,  declaring  the  guilt  of 
Odtavia,  and,  in  exprefs  terms,  averring,  that,  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  flie  had  proftituted  her  perfon  to 
Anicetus.  He  added,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  medicines  to  procure 
abortion,  flie  had  thrown  a veil  over  her  adulterous  commerce. 
In  this  public  declaration,  the  objedion  on  account  of  fterility,  fo 
lately  urged,  was  no  more  remembered.  The  fads,  however, 
were  faid  to  be  clearly  proved.  She  was  banilhed  to  the  ifle  of 
Pandataria  f a).  The  public  mind  was  never  fo  deeply  touched 
with  compaffion.  The  banilhment  of  Agrippina,  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  was  remembered  by  many;  and  that  of  Julia  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  ftill  more  freffi  in  the  memory  of  all : 
but  thofe  two  unfortunate  exiles  had  attained  the  vigour  of  their 
days,.and  were,  by  confequence,  better  enabled  to  endure  the 
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ftroke  of  adverfity.  They  had  known  fcenes  of  happinefs,  and,  ^ ^iv 

in  the  recolledlion  of  better  times,  could  lofe,  or,  at  leaft,  afTuage  ' ^ » 

the  fenfe  of  prefent  evils.  To  OQavia  the  celebration  of  her  815. 

nuptials  was  little  different  from  a funeral  ceremony.  She  was  led  62. 

to  an  houfe,  where  (he  could  difcover  nothing  but  memorials  of 
afflidion ; her  father  carried  off  by  poifon  (c)^  and  her  brother^ 
in  a (hort  time  afterwards,  deftroyed  by  the  fame  deteftable  ma- 
chination. She  faw  herfelf  fuperfeded  by  the  allurements  of  a 
female  (lave  ; (he  faw  the  affedions  of  her  hufband  alienated 
from  herfelf,  and  a marriage,  by  which  her  ruin  was  completed, 
openly  celebrated  with  Poppsea.  Above  all,  (he  underwent  a 
cruel  accufation,  to  an  Ingenuous  mind  worfe  than  death.  At 
the  time  when  the  ftorm  burft  upon  her,  (he  was  only  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and  even  then,  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
delivered  to  the  cuftody  of  centurions  and  foldiers.  Her  prefent 
afHidions,  (lie  plainly  faw,  were  a prelude  to  her  impending  fate. 

She  was  cut  off  from  all  the  comforts  of  life;  but  the  tranquillity 
of  the  grave  was  (lill  denied  to  her. 

LXIV.  In  a few  days  afterwards  (he  received  a mandate, 
commanding  her  to  end  her  days.  Alarmed  and  terrified,  (lie 
defcended  to  fupplicatlons ; (lie  admitted  herfelf  to  be  a widow ; 

(he  claimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  the  emperor’s  filler  (a)  \ 
file  invoked  the  race  of  Germanicus,  the  common  ancedors  of 
Nero  and  herfelf,  and,  in  the  anguifh  of  her  heart,  regretted  even 
Agrippina,  during  whole  life,  (he  faid,  her  marriage  wmuld  ha.ve 
been  a (late  of  wretchednefs,  but  would  not  have  brought  her  to 
an  untimely  end.  Amidil  thefe  effudons  of  forrow,  the  ruffians 
feized  her,  and,  having  bound  her  limbs,  opened  her  veins.  Her 
blood  was  chilled  with  fear,  and  did  not  iffue  at  the  wound.  The 
affaffms  carried  her  to  a bath  of  intenfe  heat,  where  die  was  fuf- 
focated  by  the  vapour.  To  complete  the  horror  of  this  barbarous 
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BOOK  tragedy,  her  head  was  cut  off,  and  fent  to  Rome,  to  glut  the  eyes 
XIV, 
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oz.  Such  were  the  tranfadtlons,  for  wdiich  the  fathers  decreed  ob- 

'lations  to  the  gods.  I mention  the  fadt  in  this  place,  that  the 
reader  of  this,  or  any  other  hiftory  of  thofe  difaftrous  times,  may 
know,  once  for  all,  that  as  often  as  banifhment,  or  a bloody  ex- 
ecution was  ordered,  the  fenate  never  hiiled  to  thank  the  gods  for 
their  bounty.  Thofe  folemn  adts,  whicli,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  Rome,  were  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  people  for  increafmg 
happinefs,  were  now  profanely  and  abominably  converted  to 
memorials  of  horror  and  public  mifery.  This  may  be  received 
as  a general  truth  ; and  yet,  whenever  a decree  occurs,  remarkable 
either  for  a new  ftrain  of  adulation,  or  the  bafe  lervility  of  the 
times,  it  is  my  intention  not  to  pafs  it  by  in  filence. 

LXV.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Nero  is  faid  to  have  dcftroyed 
by  poifon  the  mofl  confiderable  of  his  freedmen.  Among  thefe, 
Doryphorus  had  oppofed  the  marriage  with  Poppsea,  and  for  that 
crime  loft  his  life.  Pallas  was  in  poflefTion  of  exorbitant  wealth  ; 
but,  living  to  a great  age,  he  delayed  the  eager  avarice  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  murdered  for  his  riches  (a).  Romanus, 
another  of  the  freedmen,  endeavoured,  by  clandeftine  calumny, 
to  accomplifti  the  ruin  of  Seneca.  He  charged  the  philofopher 
with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  machinations  of  Gains  Pifo  ; but 
the  blow,  warded  off  by  Seneca,  recoiled  upon  the  accufer.  By 
this  incident  Pifo  was  alarmed  for  his  own  fafety  (b).  A dark 
confpiracy  followed,  big  with  danger  to  Nero,  but  abortive  in 
the  end. 
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I.  1~XURING  thefe  tranfadions,  Vologefes,  king  of  the  Par- 
X-Jf  thians,  began  to  raife  new  commotions  in  the  Eaft.  The 
fuccefs  of  Corbulo  alarmed  his  jealoufy ; he  faw,  with  wounded 
pride,  the  defeat  of  his  brother,  Tiridates ; and,  in  his  room, 
Tigranes,  an  alien  prince  (a)^  feated  on  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
The  honour  of  the  Arfacides  was  tarnilhed  by  thefe  events,  and 
he  was  determined  to  reftore  its  former  luftre.  But  the  ftruggle 
was  to  be  with  a great  and  powerful  empire.  Treaties  of  alliance, 
long  in  force  and  long  refpeded  by  the  two  nations,  held  him  in 
fufpenfe.  By  nature  anxious  and  irrefolute,  he  formed  no 
fettled  plan.  He  was  at  variance  with  the  Hyrcanians,  and, 
after  a long  and  oWlinate  conflid,  that  brave  and  powerful  nation 
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ftlll  made  head  agalnft  him.  While  he  continued  wavering,  frefh 
intelligence  fired  him  with  indignation.  Tigranes  marched  his 


army  into  the  territory  of  the  Adiabenians,  a people  bordering  on 
Armenia,  and  laid  wafte  their  country.  The  enterprife  did  not 
refemble  the  hidden  incurfion  of  Barbarians  roving  in  queft  of 
prey : a regular  war  feemed  to  be  declared  in  form.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Adiabenians  faw,  with  refentment,  their  lands  made  a fcene 
of  defolation,  not  by  a Roman  army,  but  by  a foreigner,  a de- 
fpicable  hoftage,  who  for  years  had  lived  at  Rome  undiftinguifhed 
from  the  common  haves. 

Monobazus,  the  fovereign  of  the  province,  inhamed  the  dlf- 
contents  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  roufed  the  pride 
of  Vologefes  by  frequent  mehages,  importing,  that  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  from  what  quarter  to  expedt  relief. 
Armenia,  he  faid,  was  loft,  and  the  neighbouring  Rates,  if  not 
reinforced  by  the  Parthians,  mufl  be  all  involved  in  the  fame 
calamity,  perhaps,  with  the  confent  of  the  people,  as  Rome,  it 
was  well  known,  made  a diftindtlon  between  the  nations  that 
fell  by  conqueft,  and  thofe  that  fubmitted  at  difcrction.  Tiridates, 
by  his  behaviour,  added  force  to  thefe  complaints.  Driven  from 
his  throne,  he  appeared  with  all  the  filent  dignity  of  diflrefs,  or,  if 
he  fpoke  occafionally,  his  words  were  few,  fhort,  and  fenten- 
tious.  “ Mighty  kingdoms,”  he  faid,  “ are  not  fupported  by  in- 
“ adtivlty.  Men  and  arms,  and  warlike  preparations  are  nc- 

ceflary.  The  conqueror  has  always  juftice  on  his  fide.  In  a 
“ private  flation,  to  defend  their  property  is  the  virtue  of  indivi- 
“ duals ; but  to  invade  the  pofleflions  of  others  is  the  preroga- 

tive  and  the  glory  of  kings.” 

II.  Roused  by  thefe  incentives,  Vologefes  fummoned  a council, 
and,  feating  Tiridates  next  himfelf,  fpoke  in  fubftancc  as  follows  ; 
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You  fee  before  you  a prince  defcencled  from  the  fame  father 
“ with  myfelf.  Acknowledging  the  right  of  primogeniture,  he 
“ ceded  to  me  the  diadem  of  Parthia  : in  return  I placed  him  on 
“ the  throne  of  Armenia,  the  third  kingdom  among  the  eaftern 
“ nations.  Media,  in  fad;,  is  the  fecond,  and  Pacorus,  at  that 
“ time,  was  in  poffeffion.  By  this  arrangement,  I provided  for 
“ my  family,  and,  by  the  meafure,  extinguilhed  for  ever  thofe 
“ unnatural  jealoufies, which  formerly  envenomed  brothers  againfl 
“ brothers.  This  fyftem,  it  feems,  has  given  umbrage  to  the 
“ Romans ; they  declare  againfl;  it ; and  though  they  never 
“ broke  with  Parthia  without  paying  dearly  for  their  temerity, 
“ they  now  are  willing  to  provoke  a war,  and  rufli  on  their 
“ own  deftrudion.  Thus  much  I am  willing  to  declare;  the 
“ poffeflions,  which  have  defcended  to  me  from  my  anceftors, 
“ fhall  never  be  difmembered ; but  I had  rather  maintain  them 
“ by  the  juftice  of  my  caufe,  than  by  the  decifion  of  the  fword. 
“ I avow  the  principle,  and  if,  in  confequence  of  it,  I have  been 
“ too  much  inclined  to  pacific  meafures,  the  vigour  of  my  future 
“ condud  fhall  make  atonement.  I'he  national  honour,  in  the 
“ mean  time,  has  fuffered  no  diminution.  Your  glory  is  unim- 
“ paired,  and  I have  added  to  it  the  virtues  of  moderation  ; 
“ virtues,  which  the  gods  approve,  and  which  no  fovereign,  how- 
“ ever  great  and  flourifliing,  ought  to  defpife.” 

Having  thus  delivered  his  fentiments,  he  placed  the  regal 
diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiridates,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  to 
Monefes,  an  officer  of  diftinguiffied  rank,  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  which,  by  eftablifhed  ufage,  is  always  appointed  to 
attend  the  perfon  of  the  monarch.  He  added  the  auxiliaries 
fent  by  the  Adiabenians,  and,  with  that  force,  ordered  him  to 
march  againfl;  Tigranes,  in  order  to  exterminate  the  ufurper  from 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  In  the  mean  time,  he  propofed  to  com- 
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promlfe  tlie  war  with  the  Hyrcanians,  and  fall  with  the  whole 
w'eight  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Roman  provinces. 

in.  CoRBULO  was  no  fooner  apprifed  ofthefe  tranfa<flions, than 
he  difpatchcd^  to  I’upport  Tigranes,  two  legions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Verulanus  Scvcnis  and  Vettius  Bolanus.  In  their  pri- 
vate inftru6lions  thofe  officers  had  it  in  command,  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  a(5l  on  the  defenfive,  without  puffiing  on  their 
o})erations  with  too  much  vigour.  A declfive  campaign  w^as  not 
Corbulo’s  plan.  He  wilhed  to  protract  the  war,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  ftated,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  .the  neceffity  of  ap- 
pointing a commander,  wdth  a fpecial  commiffion  to  proted; 
Armenia,  as  he  forefaw  a ftorm  gathering  in  the  province  of 
Syria.  If  Vologefes  made  an  irruption  in  that  quarter,  a power- 
ful army  would  be  wanted  to  repel  the  Invader.  With  the  reft 
of  his  legions  he  formed  a chain  of  pofts  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and,  having  made  a powerful  levy  of  provincial 
forces,  he  fecured  all  the  paftes  againft  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 
In  order  to  make  fure  of  water  in  a country  not  well  fupplied  by 
nature,  he  erected  ftrong  caftles  near  the  fprings  and  fountains  j 
and,  where  the  ftations  were  inconvenient,  he  choaked  up  a num.- 
ber  of  rivulets  with  heaps  of  fand,  with  inteut  to  conceal  their 
fource  from  the  Parthian  army. 

IV.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  concerting  meafures  for  the 
defence  of  Syria,  Monefes  advanced  by  rapid  marches,  and 
with  all  his  forces  entered  Armenia.  He  hoped  to  out- 
ftrip  the  fame  that  flies  before  an  enterprifing  general,  and  to 
fall  upon  Tigranes  by  furprife.  That  prince,  aw'^are  of  the 
delign,  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  city  of  Tigranocerta,  a 
place  furrounded  by  high  walls  (a)^  and  defended  by  a numer- 
ous garrifon.  The  river  Nicephorius  (b)^  with  a current  fuf- 
2 ficiently 
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Fclently  broad,  wallies  a confiderable  part  of  the  walls.  A K 

deep  trench  inclofed  the  reft.  There  Vv’’aG  a.  competent  number  ' . * 

of  foldiers  to  man  the  works,  and  provifions  had  been  laid  81?. 
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in  with  due  precaution.  Some  of  the  foraging  parties  having  <^2. 
rafhly  ventured  too  far  were  furrounded  by  the  enemy.  This 
check,  however,  inftead  of  difheartening  the  garrifon,  ferved 
only  to  infpire  them  with  a fpirit  of  .revenge.  The  opera- 
tions of  a fiege  are  ill  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Parthians, 
whofe  courage  always  fails  in  a clofe  engagement.  A few  arrows 
thrown  at  random  rnade  no  impreftion  on  men  flieltered  by  their 
fortifications.  The  befiegers  could  only  amufe  themfelves  with 
a feeble  attack.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Adiabenians  to 
carry  the  works  by  aflault.  They  advanced  their  fcaiing  ladders 
and  other  military  engines,  but  were  foon  repulfed,  and,  the 
garrifon  fal lying  out,  the  whole  corps  was  cut  to  pieces. 


V.  CoRBULO  was  not  of  a temper  to  be  elated  with  fuccefs. 
He  chofe  to  adl  with  moderation  in  profperity,  and,  accordingly, 
difpatched  an  embafly  to  expoftulate  with  Vologefes  on  the  vio- 
lence wnth  which  he  had  invaded  a Roman  province,  and  not 
only  befieged  the  cohorts  of  the  empire,  but  alfo  a king  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  If  the  Parthian  prince  did  not  raife  the  fiege,  he 
threatened  to  advance  with  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  encamp 
in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Cafperius,  a centurion,  was  charged 
with  this  commiflion.  He  met  the  king  in  the  city  of  Nifibis 
diftant  about  feven  and  thirty  miles  from  Tigranocerta,  and 
there  delivered  his  orders  in  atone  of  firmnefs.  To  avoid  a war 
with  Rome  had  been  for  fome  time  the  fixed  refolution  of  Vo_ 
logefes,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  enterprife  gave  him  no  rea- 
fon  to  alter  his  fentiments. 


The  fiege  promifed  no  kind  of  advantage ; Tigranes  poflefled 
VoL.  II.  I i a ftrong 
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a flrong  hold,  well  garrifoned,  and  provided  with  ample  fupplies  ; . 
the  forces,  that  attempted  to  ftorm  the  works,  met  with  a total 
overthrow;  the  Roman  legions » were  in  pofleffion  of  Armenia, . 
'and,  others  were  in  readinefs,  not  only  to  cover  the  province  of 
Syria,  but  to  pufli  the  war  into  the  Parthian  territories  : his  ca- 
valry fullered  for  want  of  forage,  and,  all  vegetation  being 
deftroyed  by  a fwarm  of  locufts,  neither  grafs  nor  foliage  could 
be  found.  Determined  by  thefe  confiderations,  yet  dilguifmg  his 
fear,  VoIogefes,.ydth  the  fpecious  appearance  of  a pacific  difpo- 
fition,  returned  for  anfwer  to  Cafperius,  that  he  ftiould  fend 
ambalfadors  to  Rome,  with  inftrudions  to  folicit  the  ceffion  of 
Armenia,  and  the  re-eflablifhment  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Meanivhile,  he  fent  difpatches  to  Monefes,  with  orders- 
to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  and,  without  farther  delay^ 
returned  to  his  capital. 


VI.  These  events,  afcribed  by  the  general  voice  to  the  conw,. 
dudl  of  the  general,  and  the  terror  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  Vo- 
logefes,  were  extolled  in  terms  of  the  higheft  commendation,  , 
And  yet  malignity  was  at  work..  Some  would  have  it,  “ That 
“ there  was  at  the  bottom  a fecret  conipa£l;  to  make  an  end  of  the  ' 
“war.  According  to  their  fmifler  interpretation,  it  was  ftipu- 
“ lated,  that  Vologefes  fhould  return  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
“ that  Armenia  fhould  be  evacuated  by  Tigranes.  With  what 
“ other  view  were  the  Roman  foldiers  withdrawn  from  Tigra- 
“ nocerta  ? Why  give  up,  by  an  ill-judged  peace,  what  had 
“ been  fo  rvell  defended  in  time  of  war  ? Could  the  army  find, 

“ at  the  extremity  of  Cappadocia,  in  huts  fuddenly  thrown  up,  . 
“ better  winter-quarters,  than  in  the  capital  of  a kingdom^  'l 
“ which  had  been  preferved  by  force  of  arms  ? Peace  is  held 
“ forth ; but  it  is,-  in,  fad,  no  more  than  a truce,  a fufpenfion 
“ of  arms,  that  Vologefes  may  have  to  contend  with  another  ge-  . 

“ neral, 
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“ ncral,  and  that  Corbulo  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  hazard  the  ^ ^ 

“ great  renowm,  which  he  had  acquired  during  a fervice  of  fo  > ^ — > 

„ . A.  u.  c. 

“ many  years.  8:5. 

62. 

The  fa£l  was,  Corbulo,  as  we  have  ftated,  required  a new 
commander  for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  defending  Armenia,  and 
the  nomination  of  Csefennius  Psetus  was  already  announced. 

That  officer  arrived  in  a fhort  time.  A divifion  of  the  forces 
was  allotted  to  each  commander.  The  fourth  and  twelfth  legions, 
with  the  fifth  lately  arrived  from  Msefia,  and  a body  of  auxi- 
liaries from  Pontus,  from  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  were  put  un- 
der the  command  of  Pastus.  The  third,  the  fixth,  and  tenth 
legions,  with  the  forces  of  Syria,  were  affigned  to  Corbulo.  Both 
commanders  were  to  aft  in  concert,  or  to  pufh  the  war  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  as  the  occafion  might  require.  But  the  fpirit  of 
Corbulo  could  not  brook  a rival,  and  Pxtus,  though  to  be  fecond 
in  command  under  fuch  a general  would  have  been  his  higheft 
glory,  began  to  afpire  above  himfelf.  He  defpifed  the  fame  ac-  ' 

quired  by  Corbulo,  declaring  all  his  beft  exploits  to  be  no  better 
than-boafted  vldories,  without  bloodfhed,  and  without  booty; 
mere  pretended  fieges,  in  which  not  a fingle  place  was  carried  by 
affault.  For  himfelf,  he  was  refolved  to  carry  on  the  war  for  more 
fubftantial  purpofes.  By  impofing  tributes  and  taxes  on  the 
vanquiffied,  he  meant  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedion,  and,  for  the 
ffiadow  of  an  oriental  king,  he  would  eftabliffi  the  rights  of  con- 
qiieft,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  name. 

VII.  In  this  jundlure,  the  ambaffiidors,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Vologefes  to  treat  with  Nero,  returned  back  to  their  own  country. 

Their  negotiation  was  unfuccefsful,  and  the  Parthlans  declared 
war.  Psetus  embraced  the  opportunity  to  fignalife  his  valour. 

He  entered  Armenia  at  the  head  of  two  legions  ; the  fourtli, 

I i 2 commanded 
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commanded  by  Fimifulanus  Vettonianus,  and  the  twelfth  by  Ca- 
lavlus  Sabiniis.  His  firft  approach  was  attended  with  unpro- 
pitious  omens.  In  pafTing  over  a bridge,  which  lay  acrofs  the 
Euphrates,  the  horfe  that  carried  the  confular  ornaments,  taking 
fright  without  any  apparent  caufe,  broke  from  the  ranks,  and 
fled  at  full  fpeed.  A vidlim,  likewife,  intended  for  facrihce, 
Handing  near  the  imfmilhed  fortifications  of  the  winter  camp, 
efcaped  out  of  the  entrenchments.  Nor  was  this  all  : the  ja- 
velins, in  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  emitted  hidden  flafhes  of 
fire ; and  this  prodigy  was  the  more  alarming  as  the  Parthians 
brandifh  the  fame  weapon. 


VIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  had  no  elfedl  on  Psetus. 
Without  waiting  to  fortify  his  winter  encampment,  and  with- 
out providing  a fufficient  ftore  of  grain,  he  marched  his  army 
over  Mount  Taurus,  determined,  as  he  gave  out,  to  recover 
7'igranocerta,  and  lay  wafte  the  country  through  which  Cor- 
bulo  had  palled  with  vain  parade.  In  his  progrefs  fome  forts 
and  caftles  were  ftormed,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  fhare  of 
glory  and  of  booty  would  have  been  confiderable,  if  to  enjoy 
the  former  with  moderation,  and  to  fecure  the  latter,  had  been 
his  talent.  He  over-ran  by  rapid  marches  vaft  tradfs  of  country, 
where  no  conquefl;  could  be  maintained.  His  provifions,  in 
the  mean  time,  went  to  decay,  and,  the  winter  feafon  ap- 
proaching fall,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with,  his  army.  His 
difpatches  to  Nero  were  in  a ftyle  as  grand  as  if  he  had  ended 
the  war,  high  founding,  pompous,  full  of  vain  glory,  but  with- 
out any  folid  advantage. 


IX.  In  the  mean  time  Corbulo  never  negledled  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  To  his  former  chain  of  polls  he  added  new 
ftations ; and  left  the  enemy,  who  fhewed  themfelves  in  de- 
tached 
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tached  parties  on  the  oppofite  plains,  fliould  be  able  to  ob-  ^ 
ftrud  the  buildincr  of  a bridge  over  the  river,  he  ordered  a num-  ' ' 

, A.  U.  C. 

her  of  veflels  of  large  fize  to  be  braced  together  with  great  Sij. 
beams,  and  on  that  foundation  raifed  a fuperftrudture  of  towers 
armed  with  flings  and  warlike  engines.  From  this  floating  bat_ 
tery  he  annoyed  the  enemy  with  a difcharge  of  ftones  and  jave- 
lins, thrown  to  fuch  a length,  that  the  Parthians  could  not 
retaliate  with  their  darts.  Under  this  fhelter  the  bridge  was 
finifhed.  The  allied  cohorts  palled  over  to  the  oppofite  hills. 

The  legions  followed,  and  pitched  their  camp.  The  whole  of 
thefe  operations  was  executed  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  fo  formi- 
dable a difplay  of  flrength,  that  the  Parthians  abandoned  their 
enterprife,  and,  without  attempting  any  thing  againfi;  the  Syrians, 
drew  olf  their  forces  to  the  invafion  of  Armenia. 

X.  Pjetus  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  that  country,  little 
aware  of  the  ftorm  ready  to  burfl;  upon  him,  and  fo  much  off  his 
guard,  that  he  fuffered  the  fifth  legion  to  remain  in  Pontus,  at  a 
confiderable  diflance,  while  he  ftill  weakened  Ids  numbers  by 
granting  leave  of  abfence  to  his  foldiers  without  referve.  In 
this  fituation  he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Vologefes 
v/ith  a powerful  army.  He  called  the  twelfth  legion  to  his  aflifl- 
ance,  and,  by  the  necelTity  of  that  reinforcement,  betrayed  to  the 
enemy  the  feeble  condition  of  his  army.  He  was,  notwithftand- 
ing,  fufliciently  flirong  to  maintain  his  poft,  and  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Parthians,  had  it  been  in  the  genius  of  the  man 
to  purfue  with  firmnefs  either  his  own  idea,  or  the  counfel  of 
others.  But  in  preffing  exigencies,  he  no  fooner  embraced  the 
plan  recommended  by  officers  of  known  experience,  than  his  little 
fpirit  was  fliung  with  jealoufy,  and,  left  he  fhould  be  thought  to 
ftand  in  need  of  advice,  he  was  fure  to  adopt  very  different  mea- 
fures,  always  changing  for  the  worfe. 


On 
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On  the  firh  approach  of  the  Parthians,  he  fallled  out  of  liis  en- 
trenchments, determined  to  hazard  a battle.  Ditches,  and  ram- 
parts, he  faid,  were  not  given  to  him  in  commiffion,  nor  had  he 
any  need  of  that  defence  : the  foldier  and  the  fword  were  all 
he  wanted.  In  this  vapouring  ftrain  he  led  his  legions  to  the 
field ; but  a centurion,  and  a few  foldiers,  who  had  been  fent  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  being  cut  off,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
founded  a retreat.  He  was  no  fooner  in  his  camp,  than,  per- 
ceiving that  Vologefes  had  not  preffed  on  the  rear,  he  once 
more  grew  bold,  and,  in  a fit  of  valour,  ordered  three  thoufand 
of  his  beft  infiintry  to  take  poll  on  the  next  eminence  of  Mount 
Taurus,  to  difpute  the  pafs  with  the  Parthian  king.  The  Pan- 
nonians,  who  formed  the  ftrength  of  his  cavalry,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  open  plain.  He  placed  his  wife  and  her  infant  fon  in  a 
caftle,  called  Arfamofiita  (a)^  and  left  a cohort  to  defend  the 
place.  In  this  manner  he  contrived  to  divide  an  army,  which, 
a£ling  with  united  force,  would  have  been  able  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  a wild  and  defultory  enemy.  When  preffed  by  Volo- 
gefes, we  are  told  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  fubmit  to 
acquaint  Corbulo  with  his  fituation.  That  officer  did  not  hurry 
to  his  affiflance.  To  augment  the  glory  of  delivering  him,  he 
was  willing  to  let  the  danger  increafe.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
ordered  a detachment  of  a thoufand  men,  drafted  from  each  of 
his  three  legions,  and  a body  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  with  an 
equal  number  from  the  cohorts,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs 
for  a fudden  enterprife. 

XI.  VoLOGESEs  knew  from  his  fcouts  that  his  paffage  over 
Mount  Taurus  was  obflruded  by  the  Roman  infantry,  and  that 
the  plain  was  occupied  by  the  Pannonian  horfe  ; but  the  news 
did  not  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  march.  He  fell  with  im- 
petuous fury  on  the  cavalry,  who  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
6 legionary 
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legionary  foldiers,  in  like  manner,  abandoned  their  pofl:.  A ® ® ^ 

tower,  commanded  by  Tarquitius  Crefcus,  a centurion,  was  the  ' 

only  place  that  held  out.  That  officer  made  feveral  fallies  with.  ’815. 
fuccefs)  routing  fuch  of  the  enemy  as  dared  to  approach  the  6?.. 
walls,  and-  purfuing  the  run-aways  with  great  flaughter  ; till  by 
a volley  of  combuftibles,  thrown  in  by  the  beliegers,  the  works 
were  fet  on  fire.  The  gallant  centurion  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

Some  of  the  garrifon  efcaped  unhurt,  and  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  diftant  wilds.  The  wounded  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
there  related  wonders,  magnifying,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  valour 
of  the  Parthian  king,  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  their  ferocity 
in  battle.  A panic  pervaded  the  army.  Men,  who  feared  for 
themfelves,  fwallowed  all  that  was  faid  with  eafy  credulity.. 

Psetus  felt  the  prefllire  of  his  misfortunes.  He  feemed  to  refigUi^. 
the  command,  unable  to  ftruggle  with  adverfity.  He  fent  again, 
to  Corbulo,  with  earnefl;  prayers  entreating  him  to  fave  the  Ro- 
man eagles,  with  the  ftandards  of  an  unfortunate  army,  and  the 
army  itfelf,  from  impending  ruin.  In  the  mean  time,  he  and  his 
men  would  hold  out  to  the  laft,  determined  to  live  or  die  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country. 

XII.  CoRBULO,  as  ufual,  firm  and  colled:ed  in  the  moment  of; 
danger,  prepared  for  the  expedition.  Having  left  a fufficient  force  to 
guard  his  polls  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  moved  forward 
towards  Armenia,  taking  the  fliorteft  route  through  Commagena, 
and'  next  through  Cappadocia,  both  fertile  countries,  and  capable 
of  furnifhing  fupplies  for  his  army.  Befides  the  ufual  train  at- 
tetiding  on  a march,  he  took  with  him  a number  of  camels, 
loaded  with  grain,  to  anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of  prevent- 
ing the  want  of  provifions,  and  of  flriking  the  enemy  with  the, 
terror  of  an  unufual  appearance.  Padius,  a centurion  of  prin-- 
cipal  rank  (a)^  v/as  the  firfl;  from  the  vanquiflied  army  that  en- 
countered, 
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countered  Corbulo  on  his  march.  Tlie  common  men  came  up 
foon  after,  all  endeavouring  by  various  excufes  to  palliate  their 
difgrace.  The  general  ordered  them  to  join  their  colours,  and 
try  to  gain  their  pardon  from  Partus.  The  merciful  difpofition 
of  that  officer  might  incline  him  to  forgive ; but,  for  himfelf,  he 
favoured  none  but  fuch  as  conquered  by  their  valour.  He  then  ad- 
dreffed  his  own  legions,  vifiting  the  ranks,  and  infpiring  all  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  He  called  to  mind  their  paft  exploits,  and 
opened  to  their  view  a new  field  of  gloiy.  “ It  is  not,”  he 
fiid,  “ the  towns  and  villages  of  Armenia  that  now  demand 
“ our  fwords  ; a Roman  camp  invokes  our  aid,  and  two  legions 
“ look  to  us  for  relief.  Their  delivery  from  the  Barbarians  will 
“ be  the  reward  of  victory.  If  to  a private  foldier  the  civic 
“ crown  (b),  delivered  by  the  hand  of  his  general,  is  the  brighteft 
“ recompenfe  for  the  life  of  a citizen  faved ; how  much  greater 
“ will  be  the  glory  of  the  prefent  enterprife,  in  wffiich  the  num- 
“ her  of  the  diftreffed  is  equal  to  thofe  who  bring  relief,  and,  by 
“ confequence,  every  foldier  in  this  army  may  fave  his  man  1” 
By  this  difeourfe  one  general  fpirit  was  diffufed  through  the 
ranks.  The  men  had  private  motives  to  inflame  their  courage  ; 
they  felt  for  their  brothers ; they  wiffied  to  fuccour  their  rela- 
tions, and,  without  halting  night  or  day,  purfued  their  march 
with  alacrity  and  vigour. 


XIII.  Meanwhile  Vologefcs  prefled  on  the  fiege.  He 
affaulted  the  entrenchments ; he  endeavoured  to  ftorm  a caftle, 
where  the  weaker  fex,  the  aged,  and  infirm  w^re  lodged  for 
fecurity.  In  thefe  feveral  attacks,  he  came  to  a clofer  engage- 
ment than  ufually  confifts  with  the  military  genius  of  his 
country.  By  a fliow  of  temerity  he  hoped  to  bring  on  a decifive 
adlion.  The  Romans  remained  clofe  in  their  tents,  content  with 
a fafe  poll  within  their  entrenchments ; fome  in  deferenee  to  the 

orders 
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orders  of  their  general ; others,  through  want  of  fpirit,  tamely  ^ ® 9 ^ 

waiting  to  be  relieved  by  Corbulo.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  • 

enemy  overpowered  them,  they  called  to  mind,  by  way  of  con-  ’sij. 
folation,  the  example  of  two  Roman  armies  that  pafled  under 
the  yoke  ; one  at  Caudiuin  (a)^  and  the  other  at  Numantia.  By 
thofe  two  events  fubmiffion,  in  their  prefent  diftrefs,  would  be 
fully  juftilied,  fmce  neither  the  Samnites,  nor  the  Carthaginians, 
thofe  famous  rivals  of  the  Roman  republic,  could  be  compared 
with  the  extenfive  power  of  the  Parthian  empire ; and,  more- 
over, the  boafted  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans,  however  deco- 
rated by  the  praifes  of  pollerlty,  was  always  pliant  in  misfortune, 
and  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror.  By  this  unwar- 
iike  fpirit  of  his  army  Ptetus  was  driven  to  defpair.  He  wrote 
to  Vologefes.  His  letter  was  more  in  the  ftyle  of  reproach  than  the 
language  of  a fuppliant.  “ Hoftilities,”  he  faid,  “ were  com- 
“ menced  by  the  Parthians  to  wreft  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  the  Romans ; a kingdom  always  in  the  power  of  the 
“ emperor,  or  governed  by  kings  inverted  by  him  with  the  regal 
diadem.  Peace  is  equally  the  interert  of  both  nations.  From  the 
“ prefent  jundure  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  fince  the  wdiole 
“ weight  of  Parthia  is  employed  againrt  two  legions,  and  Rome 
“ has  it  rtill  in  her  power  to  arm  in  her  caufe  the  remaining  na- 
“ tions  of  the  world.” 

XIV.  VoLOGESES,  without  entering  Into  thequeftion  of  right, 
returned  for  anfwer,  “ That  he  murt  wait  for  his  two  brothers, 

“ Pacorus  and  Tirldates ; when  they  arrived,  a convention 
“ might  be  held,  and  there  the  rights  of  Armenia  would  be  ad- 
“ jurted.  The  gods  would  then  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
“ legions.”  Psctus  fent  another  embaffy,  requerting  an  interview. 

The  king  fent  Vafaccs,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  ad  in  tlie 
royal  name.  At  that  meeting  Pstus  cited  a number  of  an- 
\ oL.  II.  K.  k dent 
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^ XV^  cicnt  precedents.  He  talked  of  Liicullus,  Pompey,  and  the 

» ,, i emperors  of  Rome,  who  had  dealt  out  the  fceptre  of  Arme- 

‘ ‘ %i\.  ' nia.  Vafaces  coolly  anfwered,  that  fome  fliadow  of  right  muft 
be  allowed  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  Romans ; but  the  fub- 
ftantial  power  was  always  vefted  in  the  Parthian  kings.  After 
much  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  next  day,  Monobazus, 
the  Adiabenian,  fhould  attend  as  a witnefs  to  the  compact.  In 
his  prefence  it  was  agreed  that,  the  fiege  being  raifed,  the  Re- 
man legions  fhould  forthwith  evacuate  Armenia  ; that  the 
ftrong  holds,  with  their  ftores  and  magazines,  fhould  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Parthians  ; and,  thefe  conditions  duly  per- 
formed, Vologefcs  was  to  be  at  liberty,  by  his  ambalTadors, 
to  negociate  with  Nero, 

XV.  These  preliminaries  being  fettled,  Pxtus  ordered  a bridge 
to  be  built  over  the  Arfanias  (a)^^  river  that  flowed  by  the  fide 
of  his  camp.  For  this  work  his  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  his  army,  when  the  march  began : but  the  fadt 
was,  the  Parthians,  knowing  the  utility  of  a bridge,  had  made  it 
an  article  of  the  treaty,  intending,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  fhould 
remain  a monument  of  their  vidlory.  The  Roman,  troops,  in- 
ftead  of  ufmg  the  bridge,  filed  off  another  way.  A report  (b) 
was  fpread  abroad,  that  the  legions  had  paffed  under  the  yoke, 
and,  in  addition  to  that  difgrace,  fuffered  all  the' humiliating  cir- 
cumflances,  which  ufually  attend  the  overthrow  of  an  army.  The 
Armenians  gave  fome  colour  to  the  report.  Before  the  Romans 
marched  out,  they  entered  the  entrenchments,  and  formed  a line 
on  each  fide,  in  order  to  fix  on  the  fiaves  and  beafts  of  burthen 
that  formerly  belonged  to  themfelves.  Not  content  with  feizing 
what  they  called  their  own  property,  they  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  apparel  of  the  foldiers,  who  yielded,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
to  avoid  a new  caufe  of  quarrel. 

Vologefcs, 
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Vologefcs,  as  a monument  of  his  vidiory,  raifed  a pile  of  BOOK 

deadjibodies,  and  arms  taken  from  the  enemy ; but  declined  to  ' * 

be  a fpedator  of  the  legions  in  their  flight.  He  firll  indulged 
his  pride,  and  then  fought  the  fame  of  moderation.  He  waded 
acrofs  the  Arfanias,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  while  his  train 
and  his  near  relations  followed  him  on  horfeback.  The  reafon 
was,  a report  prevailed,  that,  by  the  fraudulent  contrivance  of  the 
builders,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  bridge  would  give  way  at  once  ; 
but  by  thofe,  who  made  the  experiment,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
firm  and  folid  ftrudure. 

XVI.  The  befieged,  it  is  now  clear,  were  provided  with  grain 
in  fuch  abundance,  that,  on  their  departure,  they  burned  their 
magazines ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  account  given  by 
Corbulo,  it  appears,  that  the  Parthians,  having  confumed  their 
whole  ftock  of  provifions,  were  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  within  three  days  march  of  the 
place.  Upon  the  fame  authority  it  may  be  averred  as  a fiidl;,  that 
PeEtus,  under  the  faii£lion  of  a folemn  oath,  fworn  under  the  eagles, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  witnefies  fent  by  Vologefes,  took  upon 
him  to  engage,  that  no  Roman  fhould  fet  his  foot  within  the 
territories  of  Armenia,  till  Nero’s  pleafiire  touching  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  fhould  arrive  from  Rome.  Thefe  aflfertions,  it  may  be 
faid,  were  fuggefted  by  malignity,  to  aggravate  the  infamy  of  an 
unwarlike  officer ; but  it  is  now  known,  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  a doubt,  that  Paetus  made  a forced  march  of  no  lefs  than  forty 
miles  in  one  day ; leaving  behind  him  the  fick  and  wounded,  and 
flying,  with  as  much  diforder  and  confufion,  as  if  he  had  been 
routed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Corbulo  met  the  fugitives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  received  them  without  parade,  and 
without  that  difplay  of  military  pomp  which  might  feem  a tri- 
umph over  the  fate  of  the  vanqiiifhed.  Plis  men  beheld  with 
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^ XV  regret  the  dlfgrace  of  tlielr  fellovr-foldiers,  and  tears  guHied  from 
> eveiy  eye.  The  iifual  forms  of  military  falutation  were  flip- 
's i;.  ' prefled  by  the  general  condolence.  The  pride  of  courage  and 
L.  the  fenfc  of  glory,  which,  in  the  day  of  profpeiity,  are  natural 
paffions,  were  now  converted  into  grief  and  fympathy.  The  lower 
the  condition  of  the  foldier,  the  more  fincere  his  forrow.  In 
that  clafs  of  men  the  honefl;  emotions  of  the  heart  appeared  with- 
out difguife. 


XVII.  The  conference  between  the  two  commanders  was 
fhort,  and  without  ceremony.  Corbulo  complained  that  all  his 
labours  were  rendered  abortive,  whereas  the  war  might  have  been 
terminated  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Parthians.  Pa:;tus  ob- 
ferved  in  reply,  that  all  things  were  ftill  in  the  fame  condition. 
He  propofed  to  turn  the  eagles  againfl;  the  enemy,  and,  fince  A^o- 
logcfes  had  withdrawn  his  forces,  by  their  joint  force  Armenia 
would  be  eafily  reduced.  Corbulo  rejedled  the  offer.  He  had 
no  fuch  orders  from  the  emperor.  It  was  the  danger,  in  which 
the  legions  were  involved  that  drew  him  out  of  his  province, 
and,  fmee  it  was  uncertain  where  the  Parthians  would  make  their 
next  attempt,  he  was  determined  to  return  into  Syria  with  his 
army  ; and  if  his  infantry,  haraffed  out  with  fatiguing  marches, 
could  keep  pace  with  the  Parthian  cavalry,  who  with  their  ufual 
velocity  could  traverfe  the  open  plains,  he  fliotild  hold  himfelf 
indebted  to  his  own  good  fortune  for  fo  fignal  an  event.  Partus 
fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia.  Vologefes  fent  dif- 
patches  to  Corbulo,  requiring,  that  the  flrong  holds  and  for- 
trelfes  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  fhould  be  rafed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  river  left,  as  heretofore,  the  common  boundary  of  the 
two  empires.  Corbulo  had  no  objection,  provided  both  parties 
withdrew  their  garrifons,  and  left  Armenia  a free  and  inde- 
pendant country.  The  Parthian  monarch,  after  fome  hefitation, 
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acceded  to  the  terms.  The  caftles  eredled,  by  Corbulo’s  order, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  were  all  demolilTied,  and  the 
Armenians  were  left  to  their  natural  liberty. 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  trophies  of  vidory  were  ereded  at 
Rome,  and  triumphal  arches  on  the  mount  of  the  capitol.  This 
was  ordered  by  the  fenate,  while  the  war  was  ftill  depending  ; nor 
was  the  work  difcontinued,  when  the  event  was  known.  The 
public  eye  was  amufed  at  the  expence  of  truth.  To  add  to  the 
impofition,  and  to  appear  free  from  all  folicitude  about  foreign 
affairs,  Nero  ordered  all  the  damaged  grain,  that  lay  in  the  public 
ftores,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  By  this  ad  of  oftentation 
an  idea  of  great  abundance  was  to  be  impreffed  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Nor  did  he  fuffer  the  price  of  corn  to  be  raifed, 
though  near  two  hundred  velfels,  loaded  with  grain,  were  loft 
in  the  harbour  by  the  violence  of  a ftorm,  and  a hundred  more, 
working  their  way  up  the  Tiber,  were  deftroyed  by  the  accident 
of  fire.  At  the  fame  time  Nero  committed  the  care  of  the  public 
impofts  to  three  men  of  confular  rank,  namely,  Lucius  Plfo,  Du- 
cennius  Geminus,  and  Pompeius  Paullinus.  In  making  this  ar- 
rangement he  animadverted  with  feverity  on  the  condud  of 
former  emperors,  whofe  extravagance  made  heavy  anticipations 
of  the  revenue ; whereas  he  himfelf,  by  his  frugality,  paid  annually 
into  the  treafury,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  fix  millions  of 
fefterces. 

XIX.  A CUSTOM,  highly  unjuft  and  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  others,  was,  at  this  time,  in  general  vogue.  When  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  eledion  of  magiftrates,  or  the  allotment  of 
provinces,  it  was  the  pradice  of  men,  v/ho  had  no  iffiie  (a),  to 
become  fathers  by  adoption.  Having  ferved  their  turn  in  a cpn- 
teft  with  real  parents  for  the  prcetorfiiip,  and  the  adminiftration 
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of  provinces,  they  emancipated  their  pretended  ions,  and  relumed 
their  former  ftate.  Againft  this  abufe  warm  remonftrances  were 
made  to  the  fenate.  The  complainants  urged  the  rights  of  nature,, 
the  care  and  expence  of  rearing  children,  while  the  compenfation 
by  law  eftablifhed  (h)  was  wrefted  from  them  by  fraud,  by  arti- 
fice,  and  the  facility  of  ’feigned  adoptions.  It  was  furely  a 
Sufficient  advantage  to  fuch  as  had  no  children,  that  they  could 
live  free  from  all  charge  and  folicitude,  without  leaving  the  road 
to  favour,  to  preferment,  and  honours  open  to  them  in  common 
with  men  who  are  of  fervice  to  the  community.  Real  parents 
are  taught  by  the  laws  to  expert  the  reward  due  to  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ; but  the  laws  are  eluded,  and  the  pro- 
mifed  reward  is  fnatched  away,  if  fuch,  as  have  raifed  no  heirs 
to  themfelves,  are  allowed  to  become  parents  without  paternal 
affedion,  and  childlefs  again  without  regret.  The  deception  of 
a moment  ferves  to  counterbalance  whole  years  of  expedation, 
and  the  true  father  fees  all  his  hopes  defeated.  The  fenate  pafi'ed 
a decree,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  cafes,  either  of 
eledion  to  the  magiftracy,  or  fucceffion  by  teftament,  no  regard 
.{hould  be  paid  to  adoptions  merely  colourable. 

XX.  Claudius  Timarchus,  a native  of  Crete,  was  cited  to 
anfwer  a profecution  commenced  againft  him.  Befides  the  alle- 
gations ufually  laid  to  the  charge  of  fuch  as  rife  in  the  provinces 
cto  overgrov/n  wealth,  and  become  the  oppreflbrs  of  their  inferior 
neighbours,  an  expreffion,  that  fell  from  him,  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  fenate.  This  man,  it  feems,  had  made  it  his  boaft, 
that  addrefles  of  public  thanks  to  the  proconfular  governors  of 
Crete  depended  entirely  on  his  weight  and  influence.  Pastus 
Thrafca  feized  this  opportunity  to  convert  the  Incident  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  offender  ought  to  be 
baniffied  from  the  ifle  of  Crete,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : “ Ex- 
2 perlence 
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**  perlence  ha3  taught  us,  confcript  fathers,  that  the  wifefl  laws  BOOK 

^ ^ * 

“ and  the  beft  examples  of  virtue  owe  their  origin  to  the  adual  ' > 

^ ^ A.  U,  C. 

“ commiflion  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  Men  of  integrity  S15. 

“ make  it  their  ftudy,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  deduce  good  from  6a.* 

“ evil.  To  the  corrupt  pradlices  of  public  orators  we  are  in- 
debted  for  the  Cincian  law  (aj^  and  for  the  Julian  to  the  intrigues 
“ and  open  bribery  of  the  candidates  for  public  honours.  The 
“ Calpurnian  regulations  (^J  were  produced  by  the  avarice  and 
“ rapacity  of  the  magiftrates.  Guilt  muft  precede  the  punifh- 
“ ment,  and  reformation  grows  out  of  abufe.  We  have  now  before 
‘‘  us  the  pride  and  infolence  of  petty  tyrants  in  the  provinces.  To 
“ check  the  mifchief,  let  us  come  to  a refolution,  confiftent  with 
good  faith,  and  v/orthy  of  the  Roman  name.  ProtetStion  is  due 
“ to  our  allies  ; but  let  us  remember,  that,  to  adorn  our  names, 

“ we  are  not  to  depend  on  the  voice  of  foreign  nations.  Our 
“.fellow-citizens  are  the  beft  judges  of  our  conducft. 

XXL-  “ The  old  republic  was  not  content  with  fending  prse- 
“ tors  and  confuls  to  adminifter  the  provinces.  Men  who  fuf- 
“ tallied  no  public  character  were  often  commiffioncd  to  vifit  the 
“ remoteft  colonies,  in  order  to  report  the  condition  of  each,  and 
“ the  temper  with  which  the  people  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
“ government.  By  the  judgment  of  individuals  whole  nations 
“ were  kept  in  awe.  What  is  our  pradlice  now  ? We  pay  court 
“ to  the  colonies  ; we  flatter  the  provinces,  and,  by  the  influence 
“ of  fome  powerful  leader,  we  receive  public  thanks  for  our  ad- 
“ miniftration.  In  like  manner,  accufations  are  framed  at  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  fome  overgrown  provincial.  Let  the  right 
“ of  complaining  ftill  remain  ; and,  by  exercifmg  that  right,  let 
“ the  provinces  fliew  their  importance  ; but  let  them  not,  by  falfc 
“ encomiums,  impofe  upon  our  judgment.  The  praife,  that  fprings 
“ from  cabal  and  faction,  is  more  pernicious  than  even  malice  or 
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® xv^  ^ cruelty.  Let  both  be  fiipprefled.  More  mifchief  is  done  by 

' » “ the  governor  who  willies  to  oblige,  than  by  him  who  lliews 

Si5.  * “ himrdf  not  afraid  of  offending.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  certain 

“ virtues  to  provoke  ill  will.  In  that  clafs  may  be  reckoned  in- 
“ flexible  fcvcrity,  and  the  firmnefs  that  never  yields  to  intrigue, 
“ or  the  arts  of  defigning  men.  Hence  it  happens,  that  every 
“ new  governor  opens  a promifmg  fcene,  but  the  laft  a6t  feldoin 
“ correfponds  with  the  outfet.  In  the  end  we  fee  an  humble  can- 
didate  for  the  fuffrages  of  the  province.  Remove,  the  evil,  and 
« government,  in  every  quarter,  will  be  more  upright,  more  juft, 
more  uniform.  By  profecutions  avarice  and  rapine  have  re- 
“ ceived  a check.  Abolilh  the  cuftom  of  giving  public  thanks, 
“ and  you  fupprefs  the  pitiful  ambition  which,  for  vain  applaufe, 
“ can  ftoop  to  mean  compliances.” 

XXII.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  the  unanimous  affent 
of  the  fathers.  The  propofition,  notwithftanding,  could  not  be 
formed  into  a decree,  the  confuls  refufmg  to  make  their  report. 
The  prince  interpofed  in  the  bufmefs,  and,  with  his  authority,  a 
law  was  paffed,  forbidding  any  perfon  wdiatever  to  move  in  a 
provincial  affembly  (a)  iov  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  proconful  or 
pr?etor,  or  to  fend  a deputation  to  Rome  for  that  purpofe.  Dur- 
ing the  lame  confullliip,  the  gymnafium,  or  place  of  athletic 
exercifes,  was  ftruck  with  lightning,  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  ftatue  of  Nero  was  found  in  the  ruins,  melted  down  to  a 
fhapelefs  mafs.  The  celebrated  city  of  Pompeii  (b)m  Campania 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  well  nigh  demoliflied. 
liO^lia,  the  \’’eftal  virgin,  departed  this  life;  and  Cornelia,  defeended 
from  the  family  of  the  Coff,  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  office. 

A.  u.  c.  XXin.  During  the  confulftiip  of  Memmius  Regulus  and 
A.'n.  Verglnius  Rufus,  Poppaea  was  delivered  of  a daughter.  The  ex- 
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ultation  of  Nero  was  beyond  all  mortal  joy.  He  called  the  new-  ^ 

born  infant  Augufta,  and  gave  the  fame  title  to  her  mother.  The  ' ' 

^ A U.  C 

child  was  brought  into  the  world  at  Antium,  where  Nero  him-  ’816. 
felf  was  born.  The  fenate,  before  the  birth,  had  offered  vows  to 
the  gods  for  the  fafe  delivery  of  Poppsea.  They  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  and  voted  additional  honours.  Days  of  fupplication 
were  appointed  : a temple  was  voted  to  the  goddefs  of  fecundity  ; 
athletic  fports  were  inftituted  on  the  model  of  the  religious  games 
pradlifed  at  Antium  j golden  flatues  to  th^  two  goddeffes  of  for- 
tune faj  were  to  be  erected  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ; 
and  in  honour  of  the  Claudian  and  Domitian  families  Circeu- 
fian  games  were  to  be  celebrated  at  Antium,  in  imitation  of  the 
public  fpe£lacles  exhibited  at  Bovillas  to  commemorate  the  Julian 
race.  But  thefe  honours  were  of  fliort  duration  : the  infant  died 
in  lefs  than  four  months,  and  the  monuments  of  human  vanity 
faded  away.  But  new  modes  of  flattery  w^ere  fbon  difplayed : 
the  child  was  canonized  for  a goddefs ; a temple  was  decree4  to 
her,  with  an  altar,  a bed  of  ftate,  a priell,  and  religious  cere- 
monies. 

Nero’s  grief,  like  his  joy  at  the  birth,  was  without  bounds  or 
meafure.  At  the  time  when  the  fenate  went  in  crowds  to  An- 
tium, to  congratulate  the  prince  on  the  delivery  of  Poppsea,  a 
circumftance  occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Pstus  Thrafca  was  or- 
dered by  Nero  not  to  appear  upon  that  occafion.  The  affront 
was  deemed  a prelude  to  the  ruin  of  that  eminent  citizen.  He 
received  the  mandate  with  his  ufual  firmnefs,  calm  and  undif- 
mayed.  A report  prevailed  foon  after,  that  Nero,  in  converfation 
with  Seneca,  made  it  his  boaft,  that  he  was  reconciled  to  Thrafca, 
and  in  return  the  philofopher  wifhed  him  joy.  In  confequcnce 
of  this  incident  the  glory  of  thofe  excellent  men  rofe  to  the  higheft. 
pitch  ; but  their  danger  kept  pace  with  their  glory. 
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XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  ambafladors  from  Vo- 
logefes  arrived  at  Rome,  v/ith  letters  from  the  king,  their  mafteVy 
in  fubftance  declaring,  “ that  he  would  not  revive  the  queftion 
“ of  right,  fo  often  urged  and  fully  difcufl'ed,  fmce  the  gods,  the 
‘‘  fovereign  arbiters  of  nations,  had  delivered  Armenia  into  the 
“ hands  of  the  Partluans,  not  without  difgrace  to  the  Roman 
“ name.  Tigranes  had  been  hemmed  in  by  a clofe  blockade  j 
“ PcCtus  and  his  legions  were  enveloped  in  the  like  difirefs,  and, 
“ in  the  moment  when  deftrudtion  hung  over  them,  the  whole 
“ army  was  fuffered  to  decamp.  The  Parthians  difplayed  at 
“ once  their  fuperior  valour  and  their  moderation.  But  even  in 
“ the  prcfent  junflure  Tiridates  had  no  objedlion  to  a long, 
“journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  there  invefted  with  the  fo- 
“ vereignty ; but,  being  of  the  order  of  the  Magi,  the  duties  of 
“ the  facerdotal  funftion  (a)  required  his  perfonal  attendance.. 
“ He  was  willing,  however,  to  proceed  tot  he  Roman  camp,  and. 
“ there  receive  the  regal  diadem  under  the  eagles,  and  the  images  of 
“ the  emperor,  in  the  prefence  of  the  legions.” 


XXV.  The  ftyle  of  this  letter  differed  effentially  from  the 
account  tranfmltted  by  Psetus,  who  reprefented  the  affairs  of  the 
eaft  in  a fiourifhing  fituation.  To  afeertain  the  truth,  a centurion^ 
who  had  travelled  with  the  ambaffadors,  was  interrogated  con- 
cerning the  flate  of  Armenia.  The  Romans,  he  replied,  have, 
evacuated  the  country.  Nero,  felt  the  infulting  mockery  of  being, 
afked  to  yield  what  the  Barbarians  had  feized  by  force.  He 
fummoned  a council  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  to  determine,, 
by  their  advice,  which  was  moft  eligible,  a difficult  and  laborious 
war,  or  an  ignominious  peace.  All  declared  for  v/ar.  The  con- 
dudl  of  it  was  committed  to  Corbulo,  who,  by  the  experience  of 
fo  many  years,  knew  both  the  temper  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  genius  of  the  enemy.  The  mifcondiuft  of  P^tus  had  brought 
2 difgrace 
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dilgrace  on  the  Roman  name  ; and  to  hazard  the  fame  calamities  ® ® ^ 

from  the  incapacity  of  another  officer,  was  not  advifable.  ' > 

A.  y.  c. 

816. 

A.  D. 

The  Parthian  deputies  received  their  anfwer,  but  were  difmiffed  <3- 
with  handfome  prefents,  leaving  them  room  to  infer  from  the  mile! 
behaviour  of  the  emperor,  that  Tiridates,  if  he  made  the  requeft 
in  perfon,  might  fueceed  to  the  extent  of  his  wiflics.  The  civil 
adminiftration  of  Syria  was  committed  to  Ceftius,  but  the  whole 
military  authority  was  affigned  to  Corbulo.  The  fifteenth  legion, 
then  in  Pannonia  under  the  command  of  Marius  Celfus,  was 
ordered  to  join  the  army.  Diredions  were  alfo  given  to  the 
kings  and  tetrarchs  of  the  eaft,  as  alfo  to  the  governors  and  im- 
perial procurators  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  thofe  parts,  to  fubmit 
In  every  thing  to  the  commander  in  chief.  Corbulo  was  now 
inverted  with  powers  little  fhort  of  what  the  Roman  people  com- 
mitted to  'Pom^ej  (a)  in  the  war  againrt  the  pirates.  Paetus,  in 
the  mean  time,  returned  to  Rome,  not  without  apprehenfions 
of  being  called  to  a fevere  account.  Nero  appeafed  his  fears, 
content  with  a few  fallies  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  His  words  were, 

“ I make  harte  to  pardon  you,  lert  a rtate  of  fufpenfe  fhould 
“ injure  a man  of  your  fenfibility.  Since  you  are  fo  apt  to  take' 
fright,  delay  on  my  part  might  hurt  your  nerves,  and  bring  oil 
a fit  of  illnefs.” 

XXVI.  Corbulo  expected  no  advantage  to  the  fervice  from 
the  fourth  and  twelfth  legions,  the  bravert  of  their  men  being  all 
cut  off,  and  the  furvivors  rtill  remaining  covered  with  conrterna- 
tion.  He  removed  them  into  Syria ; and,  in  exchange,  rein- 
forced himfelfwlth  the  fixth  legion,  and  the  third;  both  in  full 
vigour,  inured  to  hardfhip,  and  no  lefs  dirtinguifhed  by  their 
fuccefs  than  by  their  valour.  To  thefe  he  added  the  fifth  legion, 
which  happened  to  be  quartered  in  Pontus,  and,  by  confequence, 
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BOOK  had  not  fuffered  in  the  late  defeat.  The  fifteenth  lee;ion  had 
XV.  . ^ 

t ^ lately  joined  the  army,  as  alfo  a body  of  feledl  troops  from  Illy- 

8^6.^‘  ricum  and  iEgypt,  with  the  cavahy,  the  cohorts,  and  auxiliaries 

^63?*  fent  by  the  confederate  kings.  The  whole  force  aflembled  at 

Melitene  ( a ),  where  Corbulo  propoled  to  crofs  the  Euphrates. 

His  firft  care  was  to  purify  his  army  by  a folemn  luftration 

Thofe  rites  performed,  he  called  his  men  to  a meeting,  and  in  a 

fpirited  harangue  painted  forth  the  aufpicious  government  of  the 

reigning  prince ; he  mentioned  his  own  exploits,  and  imputed 

to  the  imbecility  of  Psctus  all  the  difafters  that  happened.  The 

whole  of  his  difcourfe  was  delivered  in  a ftyle  of  authority,  the 

true  eloquence  of  a foldier. 

XXVII.  He  began  his  march  without  delay,  and  chofe  the 
road  formerly  traverfed  by  Lucullus  fa J,  having  firft  given  orders 
to  his  men  to  open  the  paftes,  and  remove  the  obftrudlions,  with 
which  time  and  long  difiife  had  choaked  up  part  of  the  way.  He 
heard  that  ambafladors  from  Tiridates  and  Vologefes  were  ad- 
vancing with  overtures  of  peace,  and  having  no  inclination  to 
treat  them  with  difdain,  he  fent  forward  fome  chofen  centurions, 
with  inftru(ftions  neither  harfti  nor  arrogant,  in  fubftance  ftating, 
“ that  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  nations  might  ftill 
“ be  compromifed,  without  proceeding  to  the  decifion  of  the 
‘‘  fword.  Both  armies  had  fought  with  alternate  viciflitudes  of 
“ fortune,  in  fome  inftances  favourable  to  the  Romans,  in  others 
“ to  the  Parthians  ; and  from  thofe  events  both  fides  might  derive 
“ a lelTon  againft  the  pride  and  infolence  of  vi(ftory.  It  was  the 
“ intereft  of  Tiridates  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror,  a kingdom  in  a flourifbing  ftate,  before  hoftile  armies 
“ laid  a feene  of  defolation  ; and  Vologefes  would  confult  his  own 
“ advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  by  preferring  the  friend- 
ftiip  of  Rome  to  wild  ambition  and  the  havoc  of  a deftrudive 

“ war. 
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“ war.  The  Internal  diffenfions  that  diftra£t  the  kingdom  of  ® K 

“ Parthia  are  too  well  known.  It  is  alfo  known,  that  Vologefes  v ; — t 

“ has  for  his  fubiedls  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  whom  no  law  Sie. 

A.D. 

“ can  check,  no  government  can  controul.  Nero,  on  the  con-  63. 

“ trary,  fees  a fettled  calm  throughout  the  Roman  world,  and, 

“ except  the  rupture  with  Parthia,  has  no  other  war  upon  his 
“ hands.”  Such  was  Gorbulo’s  anfwer.  To  give  it  weight,  he 
added  the  terrors  of  the  fword.  The  grandees  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  the  firft  to  revolt,  were  driven  out  of  their  poflefiions, 
and  their  caftles  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Between  the 
weak,  who  made  no  refiftance,  and  the  brave  and  refolute,  no 
diftindtion  was  made.  All  were  involved  in  one  common  danger  ; 
no  place  was  fafe  ; hills  and  mountains  no  lefs  than  the  open 
plain  were  filled  with  confternation. 

XXVIII.  The  name  of  Corbulo  was  not,  as  is  ufual  among 
adverfe  nations,  hated  by  the  enemy.  He  was,  on  the  contrary, 
held  in  high  efteem,  and,  by  confequence,  his  advice  had  great 
weight  with  the  Barbarians.  Vologefes  did  not  wifii  for  a 
general  war.  He  defired  a truce  in  favour  of  fome  particular 
provinces.  Tiridates  propofed  an  interview  with  the  Roman 
general.  An  early  day  was  appointed.  The  place  for  the  con  - 
grefs  was  chofen  by  the  prince  on  the  very  fpot  where  Psetus 
and  his  legions  were  inverted.  The  fcene  of  their  late  victory 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Barbarians.  Corbulo  did  not  decline  the 
meeting.  The  face  of  things  he  knew  was  changed,  and  the 
reverfe  of  fortune  was  glorious  to  himfelf.  The  difgrace  of  Patus 
gave  him  no  anxiety.  Having  refolved  to  pay  the  laft  funeral 
rites  to  the  flaughtered  foldiers,  whofe  bodies  lay  weltering  on 
the  field,  he  chofe,  for  that  purpofe,  the  fon  of  the  vanquifhed 
general,  then  a military  tribune,  and  ordered  him  to  march  at 
die  head  of  the  companies  appointed  to  perform  that  melancholy 
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duty.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  convention  (aj,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, a Roman  knight,  who  had  been  fent  by  Nero  to  fuper- 
intend  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  with  him  Vivianus 
Annius,  fon-in-law  to  Corbulo,  but  not  yet  of  fenatorian  agef^ 
though,  in  the  abfence  of  his  fuperior  officer,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  fifth  legion,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Tiridates,  in 
the  charadler  of  hoftages,  chofen,  not  only  to  remove  from  the 
mind  of  the  prince  all  fufpicion,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  do  him 
honour.  The  Parthian  and  the  Roman  general  proceeded  to 
the  interview,  each  attended  by  twenty  horfemeru  As  foon  as 
they  drew  near,  Tiridates  leaped  from  his  liorfe,  Corbulo  re- 
turned the  compliment.  They  advanced  on  foot,  and  took  each 
other  bv  the  hand. 

XXIX.  The  Roman  general  addrefled  the  prince.  He  praifed 
the  judgment  of  a young  man,  who  had  the  moderation  to  prefer 
pacific  meafures  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Tiridates  expatiated 
on  the  fplendour  of  his  illuftrious  line,  and  then  taking  a milder 
tone,  agreed  to  fet  out  on  a journey  to  Rome.  In  a jundure 
when  the  affairs  of  Parthia  were  in  a flouriffiing  ftate,  a prince, 
defcended  from  the  Arfacides  humbling  himfelf  before  the  em- 
peror, would  prefent  to  the^Roman  people  a new  fcene  of  glory. 
It  was  then  fettled  as  a preliminary  article,  that  Tiridates  ffiould 
lay  down  the  regal  diadem  at  the  foot  of  Nero’s  flatue,  and  never 
again  refume  it,  till  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor. 
The  parties  embraced  each  other,  and  the  convention  ended. 

In  a few  days  afterwards  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out  with 
great  military  pomp.  On  one  fide  flood  the  Parthian  cavalry, 
ranged  in  battalions,  with  all  the  pride  of  eaftern  magnificence. 
The  Roman  legions  appeared  on  the  oppofite  ground,  the  eagles 
glittering  to  the  eye,  the  banners  difplayed,  and  the  images  of 

the 
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the  gods,  In  regular  order,  forming  a kind  of  temple.  In  the  B O O x 

centre  flood  a tribunal,  and  upon  it  a currule  chair  fupporting  v » 

the  flatue  of  Nero.  Tiridates  approached.  Having  immolated  ’ si'e. 
vidlims  with  the  ufual  rites,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his  brow,  63. 
and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  flatue.  The  fpedlators  gazed  with 
earnefl  ardour,  and  every  bofom  heaved  with  mixed  emotions. 

The  place  where  the  legions  were  befieged  and  forced  to  capi- 
tulate was  before  the  eye,  and  the  fame  fpot  exhibited  a reverfe 
of  fortune.  They  faw  Tiridates  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  for 
Rome,  a fpedlacle  to  the  nations  through  which  he  was  to  pafs, 
and  to  exhibit,  in  the  prefence  of  Nero,  the  humble  condition  of 
a fuppliant  prince  ; how  little  better  than  a captive  I 

XXX.  To  the  glory  refulting  from  thefe  events  Corbulo  added 
the  graceful  qualities  of  affability  and  condefcenfion.  He  invited 
Tiridates  to  a banquet.  The  prince  was  flriick  with  the  novelty 
of  Roman  manners.  Every  obje£l  aw’akened  his  curiofity.  He 
defired  to  know  the  reafon  of  all  that  he  obferved.  When  the 
watch  (a)  was  flationed,  why  \vas  it  announced  by  a centurion  ? 

Why  did  the  company,  when  the  banquet  clofed,  rife  from 
table  at  the  found  of  a trumpet  ? And  why  was  the  fire  on 
the  augural  altar  lighted  with  a torch  ? The  Roman  general  an- 
fwered  all  enquiries,  not  wuthout  partiality  for  his  country.  He 
aggrandized  every  thing,  and  gave  the  Parthian  the  noblefl  idea 
of  the  manners  and  inflitutions  of  the  ancient  Romans.  On  the 
following  day  Tiridates  defired  reafonable  time  to  prepare  for  fo 
long  a journey,  and,  before  he  undertook  it,  defired  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  vifit  his  mother  and  his  brothers.  His  requeft 
was  granted.  The  prince  delivered  up  his  daughter,  as  a hoflage, 
and  difpatched  letters  to  .Nero  in  terms  of  fubmiifion, 

XXXI.  He  met  his  two  brothers,  Pacorus  in  Media,  and 
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Vologefes  at  Ecbatana  (a).  The  Parthian  king  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  iiitereft  of  Tiridatcs.  He  had  already  fent  difpatches 
to  Corbulo,  requefting  that  his  brother  fhoiild  not  be  difgraced  by 
any  circumftance  that  looked  like  a badge  of  davery ; that  he 
Ihould  not  be  obliged  to  furrender  his  fword  ; that  the  honour  of 
embracing  the  governors  (b)  oi  the  feveral  provinces  fhould  not 
be  denied  to  him ; that  he  flmuld  not  undergo  the  humiliating 
affront  of  waiting  at  their  gates,  or  in  their  antichambers  ; and 
that  at  Rome  he  Ihould  be  treated  with  all  the  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  ui'ually  paid  to  the  confuls.  The  truth  is,  the  Parthian  king, 
trained  up  in  all  the  pride  of  defpotifm,  knew  but  little  of  the 
Romans.  He  was  not  informed,  that  it  is  the  character  and  policy 
of  that  people  to  maintain,  with  zeal,  the  fubftantial  interefts  of 
the  empire,  without  any  regard  to  petty  formalities,  the  mere 
lhadow  of  dominion. 


XXXII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  Nero  granted  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Latiuin  to  the  maritime  nations  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  He  likewife  afligned  to  the  Roman  knights  diflind: 
feats  in  the  circus,  advancing  them  before  the  * fpace  allotted  to 
the  populace.  Till  this  regulation  took  place,  the  knights  were 
mixed  indifcriminately  with  the  multitude,  the  Rofcian  law  fb  ) 
extending  to  no  more  than  fourteen  rows  of  the  theatre.  A fpec- 
tacle  of  gladiators  was  exhibited  this  year,  in  nothing  inferior 
to  the  magnificence  difplayed  on  former  occafions ; but  a num- 
ber of  fenators,  and  women  of  illuftrious  rank,  defeended  into 
the  arena  fej,  and,  by  exhibiting  their  perfons  in  the  lifts,  brought 
difgrace  on  themfelves  and  their  families. 


..  u.  c.  XXXIII.  In  the  confullhip  of  Gains  Lascanius  and  Marcus 
A*b.  I/icinius,  Nero’s  paffion  for  theatrical  fame  broke  out  with  a de- 
gree  of  vehemence  not  to  be  refifted.  He  had  hitherto  performed 
C t in 
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m private  only,  during  the  fports  of  the  Roman  youth,  called  ® ^ 

the  JUVENALIA  ; but,  upon  thofe  occafions,  he  was  confined  to  ' ^ 

Jiis  own  palace  or  his  gardens  ; a fphere  too  limited  for  fuch  ^17^ 
bright  ambition,  aird  fo  fine  a voice.  He  glowed  with  impa-  H’ 
tience  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the  public  eye,  but  had  not  yet 
the  courage  to  make  his  firft  appearance  at  Rome.  Naples  was 
■deemed  a Greek  city,  and,  for  that  reafon,  a proper  place  to 
begin  his  career  of  glory.  With  the  laurels,  which  he  was  there 
to  acquire,  he  might  pafs  over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining, 
by  victory  in  fong,  the  glorious  crown  which  antiquity  confi- 
dered  as  a facred  prize,  he  might  return  to  Rome,  with  his  ho- 
nours blooming  round  him,  and  by  his  celebrity  inflame  the 
curiofity  of  the  populace.  With  this  idea  he  purfued  his  plan. 

The  theatre  at  Naples  was  crowded  with  fpedators.  Not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  a prodigious  multitude  from  all 
the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  flocked 
together,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  a fpedlacle  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary. All  who  followed  the  prince,  to  pay  their  court,  or 
as  perfons  belonging  to  his  train,  attended  on  the  occafion.  The 
menial  fervants,  and  even  the  common  foldiers,  were  admitteil 
to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  day. 

XXXIV.  The  theatre,  of  courfe,  was  crowded.  An  accident 
happened,  which  men  in  general  confidered  as  an  evil  omen  : 
with  the  emperor  it  palfed  for  a certain  fign  of  the  fiivour  and 
protedlion  of  the  gods.  As  foon  as  the  audience  difperfed,  the 
theatre  tumbled  to  pieces.  No  other  mifchief  followed.  Nero 
feized  the  opportunity  to  compofe  hymns  of  gratitude.  He  fung 
them  himfelf,  celebrating  with  melodious  airs  his  happy  efcape 
from  the  ruin.  Being  now  determined  to  crofs  the  Adriatic,  he 
ftopt  at  Beneventum.  At  that  place  Vatinius  entertained  him 
with  a fliew  of  gladiators.  Of  all  the  detellable  charadiers  that 
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dirgraced  the  court  of  Nero,  this  man  was  the  moft  pernicious. 
He  was  bred  up  in  a fhoe-maker’s  flail.  Deformed  in  his  perfon, 
he  pofTeffed  a vein  of  ribaldry  and  vulgar  humour,  which  quali- 
fied him  to  fucceed  as  buffoon.  In  the  charadler  of  a jefler  he 
recommended  himfelf  to  notice,  hut  foon  forfook  his  feurrility 
for  the  trade  of  an  informer ; and  having  by  the  ruin  of  the  wor- 
thieft  citizens  arrived  at  eminence  in  guilt,  he  rofe  to  wealth  and 
power,  the  mofl  dangerous  mifereant  of  that  evil  period  ! 

XXXV.  Nero  was  a conflant  fpedlator  of  the  fports  exhi- 
bited at  Beneventum ; but  even  amidft  his  diverfions  his  heart 
knew  no  paufe  from  cruelty.  He  compelled  Torquatus  Silanus 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe  he 
united  to  the  fplendor  of  the  Junian  family  the  honour  of  being 
great  grandfon  to  Auguflus  (aj.  The  profecutors,  fuborned  for 
the  bufinefs,  alleged  againfl  him,  that,  having  prodigally  walled 
his  fortune  in  gifts  and  largeffes,  he  had  no  refource  left  but  war 
and  civil  commotion.  With  that  defign  he  retained  about  his 
perfon  men  of  rank  and  diflindlion,  employed  in  various  offices : 
he  had  his  fecretaries,  his  treafurers,  and  paymaflers,  all  in  the 
flyle  of  imperial  dignity,  even  then  anticipating  what  his  ambi- 
tion aimed  at.  This  charge  being  made  in  form,  fuch  of  his 
freedmen  as  were  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  their  mafter 
were  feized,  and  loaded  with  fetters.  Silanus  faw  that  his  doom 
was  impending,  and,  to  prevent  the  fentence  of  condemnation, 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms.  Nero,  according  to  his  cuf- 
tom,  exprelfed  himfelf  in  terms  of  lenity.  “ The  guilt  of  Silanus,” 
he  faid,  “ was  manifefl ; and,  though,  by  an  adl  of  defpair,  he 
“ fhewed  that  his  crimes  admitted  no  defence,  his  life  would 
“ have  been  fpared,  had  he  thought  proper  to  trull  to  the  cle- 
“ mency  of  his  judge.” 
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XXXVI.  In  a fhort  time  after,  Nero,  for  reafons  not  fuffi-  BOOK 
• ' ^ . * • XV « 

ciently  explained,  refolved  to  defer  his  expedition  into  Greece.  He  v ^ 

returned  to  Rome,  cherilliing  in  imagination  a new  defign  to  817. 
vifit  the  eaftern  nations,  and  .digypt  in  particular.  This  project . 64. 

had  been  for  fome  time  fettled  in  his  mind.  He  announced  it 
by  a proclamation,  in  which  he  allured  the  people,  that  his 
abfence  would  be  of  Ihort  duration,  and,  in  the  interval,  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  in  no  kind 
of  danger.  For  the  fuccefs  of  his  voyage  he  went  to  offer  up 
prayers  in  the  capitol.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  temple  of 
Vefta.  Being  there  feized  with  a fudden  tremor  in  every  joint, 
arifmg  either  from  a fuperftitious  fear  of  the  goddefs,  or  from  a 
troubled  confcience,  which  never  ceafed  to  goad  and  perfecute 
him,  he  renounced  his  enterprife  altogether,  artfully  pretending 
that  the  love  of  his  country,  which  he  felt  warm  at  his  heart,  was 
dearer  to  him  than. all  other  confiderations.  “ I have  feen,”  he 
faid,  “ the  dejedled  looks  of  the  people  ; I have  heard  the  mur- 
“ murs  of  complaint : the  idea  of  fo  long  a voyage  aflBidls  the 
“ citizens ; and,  indeed,  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  the 
“ fhorteft  excurfion  I could  make  was  always  fure  to  deprefs 
“ their  fpirits  ? The  fight  of  their  prince  has,  at  all  times,  been 
“ their  comfort  and  their  beft  fupport.  In  private  families  the 
“ pleges  of  natural  affedlion  can  foften  the  refolutions  of  a father, 

“ and  mould  him  to  their  purpofc  : the  people  of  Rome  have  the 
“ fame  afcendant  over  the  mind  of  their  fovcreign.  I feel  their 
“ influence  ; I yield  to  their  wifhes,”  With  thefc  and  fuch  like 
expreflions  he  amufed  the  multitude.  Their  love  of  public  fpcc- 
tacles  made  them  eager  for  his  prefence,  and,  above  all,  they 
dreaded,  if  he  left  the  capitol,  a dearth  of  provifions.  The  fenate 
and  the  leading  mep  looked  on  with  indifference,  unable  to  de- 
cide which  was  mofl:  to  be  dreaded.  Ills  prefence  in  the  city,  or 
his  tyranny  at  a diftance.  They  agreed  at  length  (as  in  alarili- 
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B 0 0 K Jng  cafes  fear  is  always  in  hafte  to  conclude)  that  what  happened 

' > was  the  worft  evil  that  could  befall  them. 

A.  u.  c. 

817. 

A D 

64.  XXXVII.  Nero  wiflied  it  to  be  believed  that  Rome  was 

the  place  in  which  he  moft  delighted.  To  dilfufe  this  opinion, 
he  eftabliOied  convivial  meetings  in  all  the  fquares  and  public 
places  (a).  The  whole  city  feemed  to  be  his  houfe.  Of  the  vari- 
ous feafts  given  upon  this  occafion,  that,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  prince  by  Tigellinus,  exceeded  in  profufion  and  luxury  every 
thing  of  the  kind.  I fhall  here  give  a defcription  of  this  cele- 
brated entertainment,  that  the  reader,  from  one  example,  may 
form  his  idea  of  the  prodigality  of  the  times,  and  that  hiftory 
may  not  be  encumbered  with  a repetition  of  the  fame  enormities, 
Tigellinus  gave  his  banquet  on  the  lake  of  Agrippa  (h)^  on  a 
platform  of  prodigious  fize  (c)y  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
guehs. 

To  move  this  magnificent  edifice  to  and  fro  on  the  water,  he 
prepared  a number  of  boats  fuperbly  decorated  with  gold  and  ivory. 
The  rowers  were  a band  of  Pathics.  Each  had  his  ftation,  ac- 
cording to  his  age,  or  his  fkill  in  the  fcience  of  debauchery.  The 
country  round  was  ranfacked  for  game  and  animals  of  the  chafe. 
Fifli  was  brought  from  every  fea,  and  even  from  the  ocean  ).  On 
the  borders  of  the  lake  brothels  were  ereTed,  and  filled  with 
women  of  illuftrious  rank.  On  the  oppolite  bank  was  feen  a 
band  of  harlots,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their  vicesi  or  their  per- 
fons.  In  wanton  dance  and  lafcivious  attitudes  they  difplayed 
their  naked  charms.  When  night  came  on,  a fudden  illumina- 
tion from  the  adjacent  groves  and  buildings  blazed  over  the  lake. 
A concert  of  mufic,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  enlivened  the  fcene. 
Nero  rioted  in  all  kinds  of  lafcivious  pleafure.  Between  law- 
ful and  unlawful  gratifications  he  made  no  diflindion.  Cor- 
ruption 
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ruption  feemed  to  be  at  a ftand,  if,  at  the  end  of  a few  days,  he  ® ® ^ 
had  not  devifed  a new  abomination  to  fill  the  meafiire  of  his  ' > 

A.  U C. 

crimes.  He  perfonated  a woman,  and  in  that  character  was  81^. 

given  ill  marriage  to  one  of  his  infamous  herd,  a Pathic,  named  64. 

Pythagoras  (d).  The  emperor  of  Rome,  with  the  alfedled  airs 
of  female  delicacy,  put  on  the  nuptial  veil.  The  augurs  alfifted 
at  the  ceremony;  the  portion  of  the  bride  was  openly  ipsadfe)  • 
the  genial  bed  was  difplayed  to  view ; nuptial  torches  were 
lighted  up ; the  whole  was  public,  not  even  excepting  the  en- 
dearments which,  in  a natural  marriage,  decency  referves  for  the 
ihades  of  night. 

XXXVIII.  A DREADFUL  calamity  followed  in  a Ihort  time 
after,  by  fome  afcribed  to  chance,  and  by  others  ( a)  to  the  execra- 
ble wickednefs  of  Nero.  The  authority  of  hiftorians  is  on  both 
fides,  and  which  preponderates  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  is, 
hoivever,  certain,  that  of  all  the  difafters  that  ever  befel  the  city 
of  Rome  from  the  rage  of  fire,  this  was  the  worft,  the  moft  vio-’ 
lent,  and  deftrudive.  The  flame  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the 
circus  which  adjoins,  on  one  fide,  to  mount  Palatine,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  mount  Cadius.  It  caught  a number  of  Ihops  ftored 
with  combuftible  goods,  and,  gathering  force  from  the  winds, 
fpread  with  rapidity  from  one  end  of  the  circus  to  the  other.  Nei- 
ther the  thick  walls  of  houfes,  nor  the  inclofure  of  temples,  nor 
any  other  building,  could  check  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  flames. 

A dreadful  conflagration  followed.  The  level  parts  of  the  city 
were  deflroyed.  The  fire  communicated  to  the  higher  build- 
ings, and,  again  laying  hold  of  inferior  places,  fpread  with  a de- 
gree of  velocity  that  nothing  could  refifi.  The  form  cf  the 
ftreets,  long  and  narrow,  with  frequent  windings,  and  no  regular 
opening,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  Rome(^^^,  contributed 
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to  increafe  the  mlfchief.  The  fhrieks  and  lamentations  of  women, 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  young  and  tender, 
added  mifery  to  the  dreadful  fcene.  Some  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves,  others  to  fave  their  friends,  in  one  part  drag- 
ging along  the  lame  and  impotent,  in  another  waiting  to  receive 
the  tardy,  or  expelling  relief  themfelves  ; they  hurried,  they  lin- 
gered, they  obftrudted  one  another  ; they  looked  behind,  and 
the  fire  broke  out  in  front ; they  efcaped  from  the  flames,  and  in 
their  place  of  refuge  found  no  fafety;  the  fire  raged  in  every 
quarter ; all  were  involved  in  one  general  conflagration. 

The  unhappy  wretches  fled  to  places  remote,  and  thought 
themfelves  fecure,  but  foon  perceived  the  flames  raging  round 
them.  Which  way  to  turn,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  feek,  no 
one  could  tell.  They  crowded  the  flreets  ; they  fell  proftrate  on 
the  ground;  they  lay  ftretched  in  the  fields,  in  confternation  and 
difmay  refigned  to  their  fate.  Numbers  loft  their  whole  fub- 
•ftance,  even  the  tools  and  implements  by  which  they  gained 
their  livelihood,  and,  in  that  diftreft,  did  not  with  to  furvive. 
Others,  wild  with  afflidlion  for  their  friends  and  relations  whom 
they  could  not  fave,  embraced  a voluntary  death,  and  perifhed 
in  the  flames.  During  the  whole  of  this  difmal  fcene  no  man 
dared  to  attempt  any  thing  that  might  check  the  violence  of  the 
dreadful  calamity.  A crew  of  Incendiaries  ftood  near  at  hand 
denouncing  vengeance  on  all  who  offered  to  Interfere.  Some 
were  fo  abandoned  as  to  heap  fuel  on  the  flames.  They  threw 
in  firebrands  and  flaming  torches,  proclaiming  aloud,  that  they 
had  authority  for  what  they  did.  Whether,  in  fa6t,  they  had 
received  fuch  horrible  orders,  or,  under  that  device,  meant  to 
plunder  with  greater  licentloufnefs,  cannot  now  be  known. 

XXXIX.  During  the  whole  of  this  terrible  conflagration 
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XL.  On  tlie  fixth  day  the  fire  was  fubdued  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Efquiline.  This  was  effedled,  by  deinolifhing  a number 
of  buildings,  and  thereby  leaving  a void  fpace,  where  for  want 
of  materials  the  flame  expired.  The  minds  of  men  had  fcarce 
begun  to  recover  from  their  con fter nation,  when  the  fire  broke 
out  a fecond  time  with  no  lefs  fury  than  before.  This  happened, 
however,  in  a more  open  quarter,  where  fewer  lives  were  lofl:  ; 
but  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  porticos,  and  buildings  raifed  for 
the  decoration  of  the  city,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  po- 
pular odium  was  now  more  inflamed  than  ever,  as  this  fecond 
alarm  began  in  the  houfe  of  Tlgellinus,  formerly  the  manfion 
of  .^milius.  A fufpicion  prevailed,  that  to  build  a new  city,  and 
give  it  his  own  name,  was  the  ambition  of  Nero.  Of  the  four- 
6 teen 


Nero  remained  at  Antlum,  without  a thought  of  returning  to 
the  city,  till  the  fire  approached  the  building  by  which  he  had 
communicated  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  fa)  with  the  Imperial 
palace.  All  help,  hov/cver,  was  too  late.  The  palace,  the  con- 
tiguous edifices,  and  every  houfe  adjoining,  were  laid  in  ruins. 
To  relieve  the  unhappy  people,  wandering  in  diftrefs  without  a 
place  of  Ihelter,  he  opened  the  field  of  Mars,  as  alfo  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  raifed  by  Agrippaf^^J,  and  even  his  own  imperial 
gardens  (c''.  He  ordered  a number  of  flieds  to  be  thrown  up 
with  all  poffible  difpatch,  for  the  ufe  of  the  populace.  Houfehold 
utenfils  and  all  kinds  of  necelTary  implements  were  brought 
from  Oftia,  and  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  price  of 
grain  was  reduced  to  three  fefterces.  For  a£ls  like  thefe,  muni- 
ficent and  well-timed,  Nero  might  hope  for  a return  of  popular 
favour  ; but  his  expeiffations  were  in  vain ; no  man  was  touched 
with  gratitude.  A report  prevailed  (d)  that,  while  the  city  was 
in  a blaze,  Nero  went  to  his  own  theatre,  and  there,  mounting 
the  ilage,  fung  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  as  a happy  allufion  to 
the  prefent  misfortune. 
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teen  quarters,  Into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  were  left 
entire,  three  were  reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  remaining  feven 
prefented  nothing  better  than  a heap  of  (liattered  houfes,  half  in 
ruins« 


XLI.  The  number  of  houfes,  temples,  and  infulated  man- 
fions  deftroyed  by  the  fire  cannot  be  afeertained.  But  the  moft 
venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  the  worfhip  of  age^ 
had  rendered  facred,  were  laid  in  mins : amongfl;  thefe  were  the 
temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  by  Servius  Tullius  ; the  fane  and 
the  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Her- 
cules, his  vifitor  and  his  gut9i(a)\  the  chapel  of  Jupiter 
Stator  built  by  Romulus  ; the  palace  of  Numa,  and  the 
temple  of  Vefta  (c)^  with  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome.  With  thefe 
W'ere  confumed  the  trophies  of  fo  many  vidtories,  the  inimitable 
works  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  with  the  precious  monuments  of 
literature  and  ancient  genius,  all  at  prefent  remembered  by  men 
advanced  in  years,  but  irrecoverably  loft.  Not  even  the  fplen- 
dour,  with  which  the  new  city  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
could  compenfate  for  that  lamented  difafter.  It  did  not  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  fire  broke  out  on  the  fourteenth  before  the 
calends  of  ]\\\y(d)^  a day  remarkable  for  the  conflagration  kindled 
by  the  Senones,  when  thofe  Barbarians  took  the  city  of  Rome  by 
ftorm,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Men  of  refledlion,  who  re- 
fined on  every  thing  with  minute  curiofity,  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  years,  months  and  days,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  firing  of  it  by  the  Gauls  ; and  from  that  calamity  to  the  pre- 
fent they  found  the  interval  of  time  precifely  the  fame. 


XLII.  Nero  did  not  blulh  to  convert  to  his  own  ufe  the 
public  ruins  of  his  country.  He  built  a magnificent  palace  (aj, 
in  which  the  obje(fts  that  excited  admiration  were  neither  gold 
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nor  precious  ftones.  Thofe  decorations,  long  fince  Introduced  ^ 

by  luxury,  were  grown  ftale,  and  hackneyed  to  the  eye.  A dif-  ' ‘ 

ferent  fpecies  of  magnificence  was  now  confulted  : expanfive 
lakes  and  fields  of  vail  extent  were  intermixed  with  pleafing  64. 
variety ; woods  and  forefts  ftretched  to  an  immeafurable  length, 
prefenting  gloom  and  folitude  amidll  fcenes  of  open  fpace,  where 
the  eye  wandered  with  furprife  over  an  unbounded  profpe<fl. 

This  prodigious  plan  was  carried  on  under  the  diredion  of  two 
furveyors,  whofe  names  were  Severus  and  Celer.  Bold  and  ori- 
ginal in  their  projeds,  thefe  men  undertook  to  conquer  nature, 
and  to  perform  wonders  even  beyond  the  imagination  and  the 
riches  of  the  prince.  They  promifed  to  form  a navigable  canal 
from  the  lake  Avernus  (b)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The 
experiment,  like  the  genius  of  the  men,  was  bold  and  grand  ; but 
it  was  to  be  carried  over  a long  trad  of  barren  land,  and,  in  fome 
places,  through  oppofing  mountains.  The  country  round  was 
parched  and  dry,  v^ithout  one  humid  fpot,  except  the  Pompti- 
nlan  marfh  (c)^  from  which  water  could  be  expeded.  A fcheme 
fo  vaft  could  not  be  accompllfhed  without  immoderate  labour, 
and,  if  pradicable,  the  end  was  in  no  proportion  to  the  expence 
and  labour.  But  the  prodigious  and  almoft  impoflible  had 
charms  for  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Nero.  He  began  to  hew  a 
paflfage  through  the  hills  that  furround  the  lake  Avernus,  and 
fome  traces  of  his  deluded  hopes  are  vifible  at  this  day. 

XLIII.  The  ground,  which,  after  marking  out  his  own  do- 
main, Nero  left  to  the  public,  was  not  laid  out  for  the  new  city 
in  a hurry  and  without  judgment,  as  was  the  cafe  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls.  A regular  plan  was  formed  ; the  ftreets  were 
made  wide  and  long;  the  elevation ) of  the  houfes  was  defined, 
with  an  open  area  before  the  doors,  and  porticos  (b)  to  fecure 
and  adorn  the  front.  The  expence  of  the  porticos  Nero  under- 
VoL.  II.  Nn  took 
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® ® 9 ^ defray  out  of  his  own  revenue.  He  promifed,  befides,  a» 

» ^ ' foon  as  the  work  was  nnifhed,  to  clear  the  ground,  and  leave  a 

' ’817.  ’ clear  fpace  to  every  houfe,  without  any  charge  to  the  occupier, 

S4.  ’ In  order  to  excite  a fpirit  of  induftry  and  emulation,  he  held  forth 

rewards  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  each  individual,  provided 
the  buildings  were  finifhed  in  a limited  time.  The  rubbifti,  by 
his  order,  was  removed  to  the  marflies  of  Oftia,  and  the  fhips 
that  brought  corn  up  the  river  were  to  return  loaded  with  the 
refufe  of  the  workmen.  Add  to  all  this,  the  feveral  houfes,  built 
on  a new  principle,  were  to  be  raifed  to  a certain  elevation,  with~ 
out  beams  or  wood  woik,  on  arches  of  ftone  from  the  quarries 
o£  (c)  Alba  or  Gabii  ; thofe  materials  being  impervious,  and  of 
a nature  to  rcfift  the  force  of  fire.  The  fprings  of  water,  which 
had  been  before  that  time  intercepted  by  individuals  for  their 
feparate  ufe,  w^ere  no  longer  fuffered  tO'  be  diverted  from  their 
channel,  but  left  to  the  care  of  commiflioners,  that  the  public 
might  be  properly  fupplied,  and,  in  cafe  of  fire,  have  a refervoir 
at  hand  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  mifehief. 

It  was  alfo  fettled,  that  the  houfes  fliould  no  longer  be  conti- 
guous, with  flight  party-walls  to  divide  them  ( d) ; but  every 
houfe  was  to  ftand  detached,  furroimded  and  infulated  by  its  own 
inclofure.  Thefe  regulations,  it  muft  be  admitted,  were  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  added  much  to  the  embellifhment  of  the  new  city.. 
But  flill  the  old  plan  of  Rome  was  not  without  its  advocates.  It 
was  thought  more  conducive  to  the  health  (e)  oi  the  inhabitants. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  elevation  of  the  buildings 
ferved  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  fun ; whereas  the  more  open 
fpace,  having  neither  lhade  nor  fhelter,  left  men  expofed  to  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  day. 

XLIV.  These  feveral  regulations  were,  no  doubt,  the  bsfi: 
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that  humafi  wifdom  could  fuggeft.  The  next  care  was  to  pro-  ® ^ ® 

pitiate  the  god’s.  The  Sibylline  books  were  confulted,  and  the  » ^ 

confequence  was  that  fupplications  were  decreed  to  Vulcan,  to  ^17^ 
Ceres,  and  Proferpine.  A band  of  matrons  offered  their  prayers  H- 
and  facrifices  to  Juno,  firft  in  the  capitol,  and  next  on  the  neareft 
margin  of  the  fea,  where  they  fupplied  themfelves'  with  water,  to 
fprinkle  the  temple  and  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs.  A felefl  num- 
ber of  women,  who  had  hufbands  a«Stually  living,  laid  the  deities 
On  their  facred  beds  fajj  and  kept  midnight  vigils  with  the  ufual 
folemnity.  But  neither  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal 
donations  of  the  prince,  could  efface  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  Rome  was  fet  on  fire  by  his  own  orders. 

The  infamy  of  that  horrible  tranfadion  ftill  adhered  to  him.  In 
order,  if  poffible,  to  remove  the  imputation,  he  determined  to 
transfer  the  guilt  to  others.  For  this  purpofe  he  puniflied,  with 
cxquifite  torture,  a race  of  men  detefled  for  their  evil  pradices 
by  vulgar  appellation  commonly  called  Chriftiana. 


The  name  was  derived  from  Chrlfl:,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, fuffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judcca.  By 
that  event  the  feet,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  received  a blow, 
which,  for  a time,  checked  the  growth  of  a dangerous  fiiperfti- 
tion  firj;  but  it  revived  foon  after,  and  fpread  with  recruited  vi- 
gour, not  only  in  Judaea,  the  foil  that  gave  it  birth,  but  even  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  the  common  fink  into  which  every  thing  in- 
famous and  abominable  flows  like  a torrent  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Nero  proceeded  wnth  his  ufual  artifice.  He  found 
a fet  of  profligate  and  abandoned  wretches,  who,  were  induced  to 
confefs  themfelves  guilty,  and,  on  the  evidence'  of  fuch  men,  a 
number  of  Chriftians  were  convieff  ed,  not,  indeed,  upon  clear  evi- 
dence of  their  having  fet  the  city  on  fire,  but  rather  on  account 
of  their  fullen  hatred  of  the  whole  human  racef^J.  They  were  put 
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to  death  with  exquifite  cruelty,  and  to  their  fufFeiings  Nero  added 
mockery  and  derifion.  Some  were  covered  with  the  fkins  of 
wild  beads,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  ; others  were  nailed 
to  the  crofs ; numbers  were  burnt  alive  ; and  many,  covered  over 
with  inflammable  matter,  were  lighted  up,  when  the  day  declined, 
to  ferve  as  torches  during  the  night  (e). 

For  the  convenience  of  feeing  this  tragic  fpedacle,  the  emperor 
lent  his  own  gardens.  He  added  the  fports  of  the  circus,  and 
aflifted  in  perfon,  fometimes  driving  a curricle,  and  occafionally 
mixing  with  the  rabble  in  his  coachman’s  dreis.  At' length  the 
cruelty  of  thefe  proceedings  filled  every  bread  with  compaflTion. 
Humanity  relented  in  favour  of  the  Chridians.  The  manners 
of  that  people  were,  no  doubt,  of  a pernicious  tendency,  and  their 
crimes  called  for  the  hand  of  judice  : but  it  was  evident,  that  they 
fell  a facrifice,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  glut  the  rage  and 
cruelty  of  one  man  only. 

XLV.  Meanwhile,  to  fupply  the  unbounded  prodigality  of 
the  prince,  all  Italy  was  ravaged  ; the  provinces  were  plundered  ; 
and  the  allies  of  Rome,  Muth  the  feveral  places  that  enjoyed  the 
title  of  free  cities,  were  put  under  contribution.  The  very  gods 
were  taxed.  Their  temples  in  the  city  were  rifled  of  their  trea- 
fures,  and  heaps  of  mafly  gold,  which,  through  a feries  of  ages, 
the  virtue  of  the  Roman  people,  either  returning  thanks  for  vic- 
tories, or,  performing  their  vows  made  in  the  hour  of  didrefs,  had 
dedicated  to  religious  ufes,  were  now  produced  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  riot  and  extravagance.  In  Greece  and  Ada  rapacity 
was  not  content  with  feizing  the  votive  offerings  that  adorned  the 
temples,  but  even  the  very  datues  of  the  gods  were  deemed  lawful 
prey.  To  carry  this  Impious  robbery  into  execution,  Acratus 
and  Secundus  Carinas  were  fent  with  a fpecial  commidion ; the 
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former,  one  of  Nero’s  freedmen,  of  a genius  ready  for  any  black 
defign  ; the  latter,  a man  of  literature,  with  the  Greek  philofophy 
fluent  in  his  mouth,  and  not  one  virtue  at  his  heart.  It  was  a 
report  current  at  the  time,  that  Seneca,  wifliing  to  throw  from 
himfelf  all  refponfibility  for  thefe  impious  a£ts,  defired  leave  to 
retire  to  fome  part  of  Italy.  Not  being  able  to  fucceed  in  his 
requefl:,  he  feigned  a nervous  diforder,  and  never  flirred  out  of 
his  room.  If  credit  be  due  to  fome  writers,  a dofe  of  poifon  was 
prepared  for  him  by  Cleonicus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  by  the  infli- 
gation  of  Nero.  The  philofopher,  however,  warned  by  the  fame- 
fervant,  whofe  courage  failed  him,  or,  perhaps,  fhielded  from 
danger  by  his  own  wary  difpofition,  efcaped  the  fnare.  He  lived 
at  that  very  time  on  the  mofl;  Ample  diet : wild  apples,  that  grew 
in  the  woods,  were  his  food ; and  water  from  the  clear  purling 
ftream  ferved  to  quench  his  thirft. 
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XL VI.  About  the  fame  time  a body  of  gladiators,  detained 
in  cuftody  at  Prsenefte  f a)^  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty.  The  military  guard  was  called  out,  and  the  tumult  died 
away.  The  incident,  notwithftanding,  revived  the  memory  of 
Spartacus  (^3^.  The  calamities,  that  followed  the  daring  enter- 
prife  of  that  adventurer,  became  the  general  topic,  and  filled  the 
minds  of  all  with  dreadful  apprehenfions.'  Such  is  the  genius  of 
the  populace,  ever  prone  to  hidden  innovations,  yet  terrihed  at 
the  approach  of  danger.  In  a few  days  after,  advice  was  received, 
that  the  fleet  had  fuffered  by  a violent  florin.  This  was  not  an 
event  of  war,  for  there  never  was  a period  of  fuch  profound  tran- 
quillity ; but  Nero  had  ordered  the  fhips,  on  a flated  day,  to 
afl'emble  on  the  coafl  of  Campania.  The  dangers  of  the  fea 
never  entered  into  his  confideration.  His  orders  were  peremptory. 
The  pilots,  to  mark  their  zeal,  fet  fall  in  tempefluous  weather 
from  the  port  of  Formia  (c).  While  they  were  endeavouring  to 
4 double. 
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BOOK  cloublc  the  cape  of  Mlfenum,  a fquall  of  wind  from  the  fouth 
t-  ^ * j threw  them  on  the  coafl;  of  Cuma,  where  a number  of  the  larger 
gallies,  and  almoft  all  the  finaller  veflels,  were  dallied  to  pieces. 

A.  I>. 

64. 

XLVII.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  omens  and  prodigies 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  apprehenfions  of  impending 
mifchief.  Such  dreadful  peals  of  thunder  were  never  known, 
A comet  appeared,  and  that  phsenomenon  was  a certain  prelude 
to  Ibme  bloody  a<£t  to  be  committed  by  Nero.  Monftrous  births, 
fuch  as  men  and  beafts  with  double  heads,  Were  feen  in  the  ftreets 
and  public  ways ; and  in  the  midft  of  facrifices,  which  required 
victims  big  with  young,  the  like  conceptions  fell  from  the  entrails 
of  animals  flain  at  the  altar.  In  the  territory  of  Placentia 
a calf  was  dropped  with  its  head  growing  at  the  extreme  part  of 
■ the  leg.  The  conftrudUon  of  the  foothfayers  was,  that  another 
head  was  preparing  for  the  government  of  the  world,  but  would 
prove  weak,  infufficient,  and  be  foon  detected,  like  the  monftrous 
produdlons,  which  did  not  reft  concealed  in  the  womb,  but  came 
before  their  time,  and  lay  expofed  to  public  view  near  the  high 
road. 

XLVIIL  SiLius  Nerya  and  Atticus  Veftinus  entered  on  their 
confulfliip.  In  that  juncture  a deep  confpiracy  was  formed,  and 
carried  on  with  fuch  a fpiiit  of  enterprife,  that  in  the  moment  of 
its  birth  it  was  almoft  ripe  for  execution.  Senators,  Roman 
knights,  military  men,  and  even  women  gave  in  their  names 
with  emulation,  all  incited  by  their  zeal  for  Cains  Pifo,  and  their 
deteftation  of  Nero.  Pifo  was  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Cal- 
purnius,  by  his  paternal  line  related  to  the  firft  families  in  Rome, 
His  virtues,  or  his  amiable  qualities  that  refembled  virtues,  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people.  An  orator  of  high  diftindlion,  he 
^employed  his  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  his  fellow  citizens  ; 
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poflefled  of  great  wealth,  he  was  generous  to  his  friends ; by  ® ^ 

nature  courteous,  he  was  affable  and  polite  to  all.  To  thefe  ac-  ' <> 

* A.  U.  C 

complifhments  he  united  a graceful  figure  and  an  engaging  sij. 

countenance.  In  his  moral  condud;  neither  ftrid  nor  regular,  65- 

he  led  a life  of  voluptuous  eafe,  fond  of  pomp  and  fplendour, 
and,  at  times,  free  and  luxurious  in  his  pleafures.  His  irregula- 
rities ferved  to  grace  his  character.  At  a time  when  vice  had 
charms  for  all  orders  of  men,  it  was  not  expeded,  that  the  fove- 
reign  fhould  lead  a life  of  aufterity  and  felf-denial, 

XLIX.  The  confpiracy  did  not  originate  from  the  ambition 
of  Pifo.  Among  fo  many  bold  and  generous  fpirits  it  is  not  eafy 
to  name  the  perfon  who  firft  fet  the  whole  in  motion.  Subrius 
Flavius,  a tidbime  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  Sulpicius  Afper, 
were  the  adive  leaders.  The  firmnefs  with  which  they  after-  > 
wards  met  their  fate  fiifficlently  marks  their  charaders.  Annseus 
Lucan,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  Plautius  Lateranus,  conful  eled, 
entered  into  the  plot  with  ardour  and  inflamed  refentment. 

Lucan  had  perfonal  provocations  : Nero  was  an  enemy  to  his  rifing 
fame:  not  being  able  to  vie  with  that  eminent  genius,  he  ordered 
' him  not  to  make  his  verfes  public,  determined  to  filence  what 
' he  vainly  ftrove  to  emulate.  Lateranus  brought  with  him  no 
private  animofity  ; he  aded  on  nobler  principles  ; the  love  of  his^ 
country  infpired  him,  and  he  knew  no  other  motive.  Flavius 
Scevinus  and  Afranius  Quindianus,  both  of  fenatorian  rank,  flood 
forward  to  guide  the  enterprife  with  a degree  of  fpirit  little  ex- 
peded  from  the  tenour  of  their  lives.  Scevinus,  addided  to  his 
pleafures,  pafled  his  days  in  luxury,  .floth,  and  languor.  Quinc- 
tianus  was  decried  for  the  effeminacy  of  his  manners.  Nero  had 
lampooned  him  in  a copy  of  defamatory  verfes,  and  to  revenge 
the  injury  Quindianus  became  a patriot>. 
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V , ^ againft  the  vices  of  Nero ; they  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours 


L.  The  confpirators  had  frequent  meetings.  They  inveighed 


8ii  ' all  his  atrocious  deeds,  by  which  the  empire  was  brought  to  the 


equal  to  the  tafk  of  reftoring  a diftreffed  and  tottering  ftate,  and, 
in  the  interval,  enliiled  in  their  confederacy  feveral  Roman 
knights,  namely,  Tullius  Senecio,  Cervarius  Proculus,  Vulcatius 
Araricus,  Julius  Tugurinus,  Munatius  Gratus,  Antonius  Natalis, 
and  Martins  Feftus,  Senecio,  the  firft  in  the  lift,  had  lived  in 
the  clofeft  intimacy  with  the  prince,  and,  being  ftill  obliged  to 
wear  the  mafic,  he  found  the  interval  big  with  anxiety,  miftruft, 
and  danger.  Antonius  Natalis  was  the  bofom-friend  and  confi- 
dential agent  of  Pifo  ; the  reft  had  their  feparate  views,  and  in  a 
revolution  hoped  to  find  their  private  advantage.  There  were, 
befides  Subrius  Flavius  and  Sulpicius  Afper  already  mentioned, 
a number  of  military  men  ready  to  draw  their  fwords  in  the  caufe. 
In  this  clafs  were  Granius  Silvanus  and  Statius  Proximus,  both 
tribunes  of  the  praetorian  bands  ; Maximus  Scaurus  and  Venetusj 
Paullus,  two  centurions.  But  the  main  ftrength  and  pillar  of  the 
party  was  Fenius  Rufus  (a)^  commander  in  chief  of  the  Prxtorian 
guards  ; a man  of  principle,  and  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct 
efteemed  and  honoured  by  the  people.  But  Tigellinus  ftood  in 
higher  favour  with  the  prince,  and  by  his  cruel  devices  no  lefs 
than  by  his  tafte  for  riot  and  debauchery,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf, 
that  he  was  able  to  fupplant  the  praetorian  prsfed:,  and  by  fecret 
accufations  to  endanger  his  life.  He  reprefented  him  to  Nero  as 
the  favoured  lover  of  Agrippina  ftill  cherlftiing  a regard 
for  her  memory,  and  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
her  wrongs. 

Rufus  inclined  to  the  dlfcontented  party,  and,  at  length,  de- 
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blared  himfelf  willing  to  alTift  their  enterprife.  Encouraged  by 
this  acceflion  of  ftrength,  the  confpirators  began  to  think  of  the 
decifive  blow,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  time  and  place.  We 
are  told  that  Subrius  Flavius  refolved  to  take  to  himfelf  the  glory 
of  the  deed.  Two  different  fchemes  occurred  to  him.  One  was, 
while  the  prince  was  finging  on  the  ftage,  to  difpatch  him  in 
fight  of  the  whole  theatre.  His  fecond  projedl  was,  while  Nero 
was  rambling  abroad  in  his  midnight  frolics,  to  fet  fire  to  the 
palace,  and,  in  the  tumult,  to  take  him  by  furprife,  unattended  by 
his  guards.  The  laft  feemed  to  be  the  fafefl  meafure.  The  ty- 
rant, unfeen  and  unaffifted,  would  fall  a devoted  vidHm,  and  die 
in  folitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a brave  exploit,  per- 
formed in  the  prefence  of  applauding  numbers,  fired  the  generous 
ardour  of  that  heroic  mind.  But  prudential  confiderations  had 
too  much  weight.  He  wifhed  to  gain  immortal  fame,  and  he 
thought  of  his  own  perfonal  fafety ; a tame  refledlion,  always 
adverfe  to  every  great  and  noble  enterprife. 


LI.  While  the  confpirators  lingered  in  fufpenfe,  prolonging 
the  awful  period  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  a woman,  of  the  name 
of  Epicharis,  apprifed  of  the  plot  (by  what  means  is  ftill  a myf- 
tery),  began  to  animate  their  drooping  fpirit,  and  to  blame  their 
cold  delay.  What  made  her  conduclt  fingular  on  this  occafion 
was,  that,  before  this  time,  not  one  great  or  honourable  fenti- 
ment  was  ever  known  to  have  entered  her  heart.  Seeing  the 
bufinefs  languifh,  fhe  retired  in  dlfguft,  and  went  into  Campania. 
But  a fpirit  like  hers  could  not  be  at  reft.  She  endeavoured  to 
•feduce  the  officers  of  the  fleet  then  lying  at  Mifenum.  She  began 
iher  approaches  to  Volufius  Proculus,  an  officer  who  had  under 
his  command  a thoufand  marines.  He  was  one  of  the  affaffins 
employed  in  the  tragic  cataftrophe  of  Nero’s  mother.  His  re- 
ward, he  thought,  was  in  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
VoL.  II.  O o 
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® crime.  Being  known  to  Epicharis,  or  having  then  contraded  a 

V „ f recent  friendihip,  he  began  to  difdofe  the  fecrets  of  his  heart. 

A.  u.  c.  ... 

He  enumerated  his  exploits  in  Nero’s  fervice,  and  complained  of 
H-  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  ill  requited  ; avowing,  at  the 
lame  time,  a fixed  refolution  to  revenge  himfelf,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered.  The  woman,  from  this  difcourfe,  conceived 
hopes  of  gaining  a profelyte,  and  by  his  means  a number  of 
others.  She  faw  that  a revolt  in  the  fleet  would  be  of  the  greatefl 
moment.  Nero  was  fond  of  failing  parties  on  the  coaft  of  Mi- 
fenum  and  Puteoli,  and  would,  by  confequenc'e,  put  himfelf  in 
the  power  of  the  mariners. 

Epicharis  entered  into  clofe  conference  with  Preculus  ; Ihe  re- 
capitulated the  various  ads  of  amelty  committed  by  Nero.  The 
fathers,  fhe  faid,  had  no  doubt  remaining;  they  were  of  one  mind; 
all  agreed,  that  a tyrant,  who  overturned  the  laws  and  confli- 
tution  of  his  country,  ought  to  fall  a facrifice  to  an  injured  people. 
She  added,  that  Proculus  would  do  well  to  co-operate  with  the 
friends  of  liberty.  If  he  kindled  the  fame  fpirit  in  the  minds  of 
the  foldiers,  a fure  reward  would  wait  him.  In  the  fervour  of  her 
zeal,  fhe  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  confpira- 
tors.  That  precaution  ferved  to  fcreen  her  afterwards,  when  the 
marine  officer  turned  informer,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Nero. 
She  was  cited  to  anfwer,  and  confronted  with  her  accufer  ; but 
the  charge,  refting  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  one  man,  without 
a circumftance  to  fupport  it,  was  eafily  eluded.  Epicharis,  not- 
withftanding,  was  detained  in  cuftody.  Nero’s  fufpicions  were 
not  to  be  removed.  Th,e  accufation  was  deftitute  of  proof,  but 
he  was  not  the  lefs  inclined  to  believe  the  worft. 

Lll.  The  undaunted  firmnefs  of  Epicharis  did  not  quiet  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  confpirators.  Dreading  a difcovery,  they 
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determined  to  execute  their  purpofe  without  delay.  The  place  ^ O ^ K 
they  fixed  upon  was  a villa  belonging  to  Pilb,  in  the  neighbour-  1 

hood  of  BaijE,  where  the  emperor,  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  8ii 

^ AD 

that  delightful  fpot,  was  ufed  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  bathing,  65. 
and  his  convivial  parties,  divefted  of  his  guards,  and  unincum- 
bered by  the  parade  of  ftate.  Pifo  objected  to  the  meafure. 

“ What  would  the  world  fiiy,  if  his  table  were  imbrued  with 
“ blood,  and  the  gods  of  hofpitality  violated  by  the  murder  of 
“ prince,  however  detefted  for  his  atrocious  deeds  ? Rome  was 
“ the  proper  theatre  for  fuch  a catafirophe.  The  fcene  fliould  be 
“ in  his  own  palace,  that  haughty  manfion  built  with  the  fpoils 
‘‘  of  plundered  citizens.  The  blow  for  liberty  would  be  ftill 
“ more  noble  before  an  aflembly  of  the  people.  The  adiions  of 
“ men,  who  dared  nobly  for  the  public,  fhould  be  feen  by  the 
“ public  eye.” 

Such  were  the  objedions  advanced  by  Pifo  in  the  prefence  of 
the  confpirators  : in  his  heart  he  had  other  reafons.  He  dreaded 
Lucius  Silanus  (a)^  knowing  his  high  defcent,  and  the  rare  accom- 
plilhments  which  he  had  acquired  under  the  care  of  Caius  Caf- 
fius  (b)^  who  had  trained  him  from  his  youth,  and  formed  his  mind 
to  every  thing  great  and  honourable.  A man  thus  diftinguiflied 
might  afpire  to  the  imperial  dignity.  All  who  flood  aloof  from 
the  confpiracy  would  be  ready  to  fecond  his  ambition,  and,  moft 
probably,  would  be  joined  by  others,  whom  the  fate  of  a devotkl 
prince,  cut  off  by  treachery,  might  touch  wdth  compafiion.  Pifo 
was  fuppofed  to  have  another  fecret  motive  ; he  knew  the  genius 
and  the  ardent  fpirit  of  Veflinus,  the  conful,  A man  of  his  cha- 
racter might  think  of  refloring  the  old  republic,  or  be  for  choofing 
another  emperor,  to  fliew  mankind  that  the  foverelgn  power  was 
- a gift  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  will  aaid  pleafure.  Vef- 
tiiius,  in  faCt,  had  no  fliare  in  the  confpiracy,  though  he  was 
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K afterwards  charged  as  an  accomplice,  and,  under  that  pretence, 
doomed  to  death  by  the  unappcafable  malice  and  the  cruelty  o£ 
Nero. 

LIII.  A r length  tlie  confpirators  fixed  their  day.  They  chofe 
the  time  of  the  public  games,  which  were  foon  to  be  performed 
in  the  circus,  according  to  eftablilhed  ufage,  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
During  that  fefiival,  the  emperor,  who  rarely  fhewed  himfelf 
to  the  people,  but  remained  fequeftered  in  his  palace  or  his  gar- 
dens, would  not  fail  to  attend  his  favourite  diverfions;  and,  in  that 
fcene  of  gaiety,  accefs  to  his  perfon  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
aflault  was  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Lateranus,  a 
man  of  undaunted  refolution,  and  an  athletic  form,  was  to 
approach  the  prince,  with  an  humble  air  of  fupplication,  as  if  to 
entreat  relief  for  himfelf  and  family  ; and,  in  the  adf  of  falling  at 
his  feet,  to  overthrow  him  by  fome  fudden  exertion,  and  by 
his  weight  keep  him  ftretched  on  the  ground.  In  that  condition 
the  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  as 
the  opportunity  offered,  and  as  courage  prompted,  were  to  fall 
on,  and  facrifice  their  vidtim  to  the  juft  refentments  of  the 
people. 


Scevinus  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  to  ftrlke.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  had  taken  a dagger  from  the  temple  of  Flealth,  in 
Etruria,  or,  as  fome  writers  will  have  it,  from  the  temple  of  For- 
tune, in  the  city  ofFerentum.  This  inftrument  he  carried  conftantly 
about  him,  as  a facred  weapon,  dedicated  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  It 
was  further  fettled,  that,  during  the  tumult,  Pifo  was  to  take  liis  poft 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  there  remain  till  fuch  time  as  Fenius 
and  his  confederates  ffiould  call  him  forth,  and  condudl  him  to 
the  camp.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  was  to  appear  in  the  cavalcade. 
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This  laft  circumftance,  fince  it  is  related  by  Pliny,  muft  reft  upon  ^ K 

his  authority.  If  it  came  from  a lefs’  refpedtable  quarter,  I Ihould  v j 

A U C 

not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fupprefs  it ; but  it  may  be  proper  to  'sii 

afk.  Is  it  probable  that  Antonia  would  hazard  her  reputation,  65/ 
and  even  her  life,  in  a projedl  fo  uncertain,  and*fo  big  with  dan- 
ger ? Is  it  probable  that  Pifo,  diftinguiftied  by  his  conjugal  affec- 
tion, could  agree  at  once  to  abandon  a wife  whom  he  loved,  and 
marry  another  to  gratify  his  own  wild  ambition?  But  it  may  befaid, 
of  all  the  paflions  that  inflame  the  human  mind,  ambition  is  the 
moft  fierce  and  ardent,  of  power  to  extinguifti  every  other  fen- 
timent. 

LIV.  In  a confpiracy  like  the  prefent,  fo  widely  diffufed  among 
perfons  of  different  ages,  rank,  fex,  and  condition,  fome  of  them 
. poor,  and  others  rich,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
nothing  tranfpired,  till  the  difcovery  burft  out  at  once  from 
the  houfe  of  Scevinus.  This  aftive  partifan,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  intended  execution  of  the  plot,  had  a long  confer- 
ence with  Antonius  Natalis  ; after  which  he  returned  home, 
and,  having  fealed  his  will,  unfheathed  his  facred  dagger,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Finding  it  blunted  by  long  difufe,  he  gave 
it  to  Milichus,  his  freedman,  to  be  well  whetted,  and  ffiarpened 
at  the  point.  In  the  mean  time,  he  went  to  his  meal,  more 
fumptuoufly  ferved  than  had  been  his  cuftom.  To  his  favourite 
flaves  he  granted  their  freedom,  and  among  the  reft  diftributed 
fums  of  money.  Fie  affected  an  air  of  gaiety  ; he  talked  of  in- 
different things,  with  counterfeited  cheerfulnefs;  but  a cloud  hung 
over  him,  and  too  plainly  flrewed,  that  fome  grand  defign  was 
labouring  in  his  breaft.  He  delired  the  fame  Milichus  to  pre- 
pare bandages  for  the  bracing  of  wounds,  and  applications  to 
ftop  the  efflifion  of  blood.  If  this  man  was,  before  that  time, 
apprifed  of  the  plot,  he  had  till  then  adted  with  integrity  ; but 
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the  more  probable  opinion  k,  that  he  was  never  trufted,  and 
now  from  all  the  circumftances  drew  his  own  conclufion. 

The  reward  of  treachery  no  fooner  prefented  itfelf  to  the  fer- 
vile  mind  of  an  enfranchifed  Have,  than  he  faw  wealth  and  power 
inviting  him  to  betray  his  mafter.  The  temptation  was  bright 
and  dazzling  ; every  principle  gave  way  ; the  life  of  his  patron 
was  fet  at  nought  ; and  for  the  gift  of  freedom  no  fenfe  of  gra- 
titude remained.  He  advlfed  with  his  wife,  and  female  advice 
was  the  word  he  could  take.  The  woman,  with  all  the  art  and 
malice  of  her  fex,  alarmed  his  fears.  Other  Haves,  flie  faid,  and 
other  freedmen  had  an  eye  on  ail  that  palTed.  The  filence  of 
one  could  be  of  no  ufe.  The  whole  would  be  brought  to  light ; 
and  he,  who  hrft  made  the  difcovery,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
reward. 

LV.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Milichus  made  the  bed  of  his  way 
to  the  gardens  of  Servilius.  Being  refufed  admittance,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  bufinefs  of  the  fird  importance,  nothing  lefs 
than  the  difcovery  of  a dark  and  dangerous  confpiracy.  The 
porter  conducted  him  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of  Nero’s  freedmen, 
%vho  Introduced  him  to  the  prefence  of  his  mader.  Milichus 
informed  the  emperor  of  his  danger,  and  laid  open  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  with  all  that  he  knew  and  all  that  he  con- 
jedUired.  He  produced  the  dagger,  dedined  to  give  the  mortal 
dab,  and  defired  to  be  confronted  with  the  criminal. 

Scevinus  was  feized  by  the  foldiers,  and  dragged  in  cudody  to 
anfwer  the  charge.  “ The  dagger,”  he  faid,  “ was  a facred  re- 
“ lie,  left  to  him  by  his  ancedors.  He  had  preferved.it  with 
“ veneration,  and  kept  it  fafe  in  his  chamber,  till  the  perfidy  of 
“ a flave  furreptitioufly  conveyed  it  away.  As  to  his  will,  he 
7 “ had 
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**  had  often  changed  it,  often  figned  and  fealed  a new  one,  with- 
“ out  any  diftindion  of  days.  He  had  been  always  generous  to 
“ his^.domeftics ; nor  was  it  now  for  the  firft  time  that  he  had 
“ given  freedom  to  fome,  and  to  others  liberal  donations.  If  in 
“ the  laft  inftance  his  bounty  exceeded  the  former  meafure,  the 
“ reafon  was,  that  being  reduced  in  his  circumftances,  and  prefled 
“ by  his  debts,  he  was  afraid  that  his  will  would  be  declared  void 
“ in  favour  of  his  creditors.  With  regard  to  his  table,  it  was  well 
“ known  that  his  ftyle  of  living  had  ever  been  elegant,  and  even 
“ profufe,  to  a degree  that  drew  upon  him  the  cenfure  of  rigid 
“ moralills.  To  the  preparation  of  bandages  and  ftyptics  he  was 
“ an  utter  ftranger.  None  were  made  by  his  order.  The  whole 
“ was  the  invention  of  a vile  informer,  who  found  himfelf  defti- 
“ tute  of  proof,  and,  to  prop  his  infamous  calumny,  dared  to 
“ fabricate  a new  charge,  at  once  the  author  and  the  witnefs  of 
“ a lie.”  This  defence  was  uttered  by  Scevinus  in  a tone  of 
firmnefs,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  manner  gave  it  ftrength  and 
credit.  He  pronounced  the  Informer  a notorious  profligate,  and, 
by  confequence,  an  incompetent  witnefs.  This  he  urged  with 
fuch  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with  fo  much  energy,  that  the  in- 
formation would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  wife  of  Mili- 
chus  had  not  obferved,  in  the  prefence  of  her  hufband,  that  a long 
and  fecret  interview  had  taken  place  between  the  prifoner  and 
Natalis,  both  conneded  in  the  clofefl:  friendfhip  with  Cains  Pifo. 
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LVI.  Natalis  was  cited  to  appear.  Scevinus  and  he  were 
examined  apart,  touching  their  late  meeting.  What  was  their 
bufinefs  ? and  what  was  the  converfation  that  pafled  between 
them  ? Their  anfwers  did  not  agree.  Frcfh  fufpicions  arofe,  and 
both  were  loaded  with  irons.  At  the  fight  of  the  rack,  their 
refolution  failed.  Natalis  was  the  firft;  to  confefs  the  guilt.  He 
knew  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy,  and  was,  by  confe- 

quence, 
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BOOK  quence,  able  to  fuppoit  his  information.  He  named  Cains  Pifo. 
XV.  ’ 

and  proceeded  next  to  Seneca.  He  had,  probably,  been  emuloyed 

as  a meflenger  between  Seneca  and  Pifo ; or,  knov/ing  the 
inveterate  rancour  with  whicli  Nero  fought  the  deftrudion 
of  his  tutor,  he  intended  by  that  charge,  however  falfe,  to  make 
terms  for  himfelf.  Scevinus,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Natalis 
had  made  a difcovery,  faw  the  inutility  of  remaining  filent. 
Thinking  the  whole  confpiracy  deteded,  he  yielded  to  his  fears  ; 
and,  following  a mean  example  of  pufillanimity,  difcovered  his 
accomplices.  Three  of  the  number,  namely,  Lucan,  Quindianus, 
and  Senecio,  perfifted  for  fome  time  to  deny  the  whole  with 
undaunted  firmnels,  till  induced,  at  length,  by  a promife  of  par- 
don, they  thought  they  could  not  do  enough  to  atone  for  their 
obftinacy.  Lucan  did  not  fcruple  to  impeach  (a)  his  own  mother, 
whofe  name  was  Acilia.  Quiridianus  gave  information  againft 
Glicius  Gallus,  his  deareft  Liend  and  Senecio,  in  like  manner, 
betrayed  Annins  Pollio. 


L\TI.  Nero  did  not  forget  that  Epicharis  was  ft  ill  detained 
in  cuftody,  on  the  evidence  of  Volufius  Proculus.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  a female  frame,  he  imagined,  would  not  be  able  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  the  rack.  He  therefore  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
moft  exquifite  torture.  But  neither  ftripes,  nor  fire,  nor  the 
brutal  rage  of  the  executioners,  who  were  determined  not  to  be 
baffled  by  a woman,  could  fubdue  a mind  like  hers,  firm,  con- 
ftant,  and  undaunted  to  the  laft.  Not  a word  was  extorted  from 
her.  Her  mifery  ended  for  that  day.  On  the  next,  the  fame 
cruelty  was  prepared.  Epicharis  had  no  ftrength  left.  Her  limbs 
were  rent  and  dlflocated.  The  executioners  provided  a chair  to 
convey  her  to  the  place  of  torture.  While  they  were  conducting 
her,  Ihe  took  from  her  breaft  the  girdle  that  braced  her  garment, 
and,  having  faftened  one  end  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  chair,  made 
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3h  noofe  for  her  neck,  and,  tlirowing  herfelf  from  her  feat,  hung  ^ ^ 

• ♦ 

fufpended  with  the  w^hole  weight  of  her  body.  In  her  mangled  ■' v •’ 

condition  the  remains  of  life  were  foon  extinguiflied. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  magnanimous  -woman.  She  left  be- 
hind her  a glorious  example  of  truth  and  conftancy,  the  more 
ftriking,  as  this  generous  part  was  adted  by  an  enfranchifed  Have, 
to  fave  the  lives  of  men,  in  no  degree  related  to  her,  and  almoll 
unknowm.  With  heroic  fortitude  fhe  endured  the  word;  that 
malice  could  infli£t,  at  a,  time  -vv'hen  men  of  illuftrious  birth, 

-wdien  officers,  Roman  knights  and  fenators,  untried  by  the  pang* 
of  torture,  betrayed,  wij;h  a kind  of  emulation,  their  friends,  their 
relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  Quin6lianus,  Senecio, 
and  even  Lucan  continued  to  give  in  the  names  of  the  confpira- 
tors.  Every  new  difeovery  filled  Nero  with  confternation, 
though  he  had  doubled  his  guard  and  taken  every  precaution  t» 
fecure  his  perfom 

LVIII,  Parties  of  foldiers  under  arms  were  Rationed  i» 
every  quarter,  on  tlie  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber. ' Tlie  city  prefented  the  appearance  of  a 
garrifoned  town.  The  forum  and  the  open  fquares  were  filled 
with  cohorts  of  horfe  and  foot.  The  neighbouring  villages  and 
the  country  round  were  invefted.  Even  private  hnufes  were 
feciired.  The  German  foldiers,  ordered  out  on  duty,  mixed  with 
the  reft  of  the  army.  Being  foreigners,  Nero  depended  on  their 
fidelity.  The  confpiraters  -were  led  forth  in  a long  proceffion  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  prince.  They  flood  in  crowds  at  his  garden- 
gate,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  fummoned  before  him.  In  regular 
lucceffion  they  v/cre  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  ever)-  trifle  was 
magnif  ed  into  a crime.  A fmile,  a look,  a whifper,  a cafiial 
meeting  at  a convivial  party,  or  a public  ftiow,  was  evidence  of 
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BOOK  treafon.  Nor  was  it  fufficient  that  Nero  and  TIgelllnus  were 
V , ^ keen  and  vehement  in  their  enquiries : Feniiis  Rufus  took  an 

A.  u.  c.  . 

active  part.  Having  hitherto  efcaped  detection,  he  thought  that 
65.  violence  againft  his  accomplices  -would  be  the  beft  way  to  Ikreen 
himfelf.  While  he  was  eagerly  preffing  them  with  queftions, 
Subrlus  Flavius,  the  praetorian  tribune,  by  figns  and  tokens,  fig- 
nified  to  him  his  intention  to  cut  off  the  tyrant  in  the  midft  of 
the  examination.  He  had  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  when 
Rufus  checked  the  brave  defign. 

**  I.IX.  On  the  hrft  deteflion  of  the  plot,  while  Milichus  was 

giving  his  evidence,  and  Scevinus  was  ftill  wavering  and  irrefo- 
lute,  fome  of  the  confpirators  exhorted  Pifo  to  fhew  himfelf  in 
the  camp,  or  to  mount  the  public  roflra,  in  order  to  gain  the 
aifedtions  of  the  army  and  the  people.  “ Let  your  friends,”  they 
faid,  “ aifemble  in  a body ; let  them  ftand  forth  in  your  caufe, 
“ and  they  will  be  joined  by  numbers.  The  fame  of  an  impend— 
“ ing  revolution  would  excite  a general  fpirit  j and  fame  in  great 
“ undertakings  has  been  often  known  to  decide  the  event.  Nero 
“ will  be  taken  by  furprife  ; on  his  part  no  meafures  are  con- 
“ certed.  In  fudden  commotions  the  braveft  are  often  ftruck 
“ with  terror ; and  if  courage  may  be  thus  overpowered,  what 
“ will  be  the  cafe  of  a theatrical  emperor,  a fcenic  performer,  a 
“ vile  comedian,  affifted  by  Tigellinus  and  his  band  of  harlots  ? 
“ In  all  great  enterprifes  the  attempt  appears  impradiicable  to  little 
“ minds ; but  the  brave  and  valiant  know  that  to  dare  is  to 
“ conquer.  In  a plot,  in  which  numbers  were  embarked,  the 
“ lilence  of  all  could  not  be  expefled.  The  mind  will  waver, 
“ and  the  body  v\?ill  fhriiik  from  pain.  There  is  no  fecret  fo 
deeply  laid  but  bribery  will  draw  it  forth,  or  cruelty  can  ex- 
“ tort  it.  The  guards  in  a fliort  time  might  feize  Pifo  liimfelf, 
and  drag  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  Flow  much  more  glo- 
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rlous  to  fall  bravely  in  the  caiife  of  liberty  ! to  die  fword  in  BOO  K 

“ hand,  vindicating  the  rights  of  freeborn  men,  and  roufing  the  ' " - -> 

“ army  and  the  people  to  their  own  juft  defence!  The  foldiers  ^’8^8.^" 

“ may  refufe  to  join,  and  the  people  may  be  guilty  of  treachery  6^  ‘ 

“ to  themfelves  ; but,  even  in  that  cafe,  how  noble  to  clofe  the 
“ fcene  with  a fpirit  worthy  of  your  anceftors,  bleft  with  the 
“ wifhes  of  the  prefent  age  and  the  applaufe  of  all  pofterity 

Thefe  exhortations  made  no  impreflion  on  Pifo.  He  retired 
to  his  own  'houfe,  and  there  fortified  his  mind  againft  the  worft 
that  could  happen.  A band  of  foldiers  broke  in  upon  him,  all 
feleded  from  the  recruits  lately  raifed,  undifcip lined,  and  new  to 
the  fervice,  but  preferred  by  Nero  to  the  veterans,  whom  he  fuf- 
pedted  of  difafiedlion.  Pifo  ordered  the  veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be 
opened,  and  expired  : his  will  was  a difgrace  to  his  memory.  It  was 
written  in  a ftrain  of  fulfome  flattery  to  the  prince.  He  was  be- 
trayed into  that  adt  of  meannefs  by  his  affedion  for  his  wife,  a 
woman  deftitute  of  merit,  who  had  great  elegance  of  form,  and 
nothing  elfe  to  recommend  her.  Her  name  was  Arria  Galla. 

She  had  been  married  to  Domitius  Silius,  and  from  him  feduced 
by  Pifo.  The  paffive  fpirit  of  the  injured  hufband  and  the  wan- 
ton charader  of  the  wife  confpired  to  fix  an  indelible  ftain  on 
the  name  of  Pifo* 

LX.  Plautius  Later  anus,  conful  eled,  was  the  next 
vidim.  He  was  feized,  and  dragged  to  inllant  death  ; no  time 
allowed  to  take  the  laft  farewell  of  his  children,  nor  even  the 
ufual  liberty  of  choofing  his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  was  hurried 
to  the  place  of  execution  ufually  allotted  to  flaves,  and  there  dif- 
patched  by  the  hand  of  Statius,  a military  tribune.  He  met  his 
- fate  with  a noble  and  determined  filence,  not  fo  much  as  con- 
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BOOK  derGending  to  tax  the  executioner  with  his  fliare  In  the  con- 
XV  - 

' V > i'piracv. 

A.  u.  c,  ^ 

818. 

65-  The  next  exploit  ot  Nero  was  the  death  of  Seneca.  Agalnll  that* 

eminent  man  no  proof  of  guilt  appeared  ; but  tlie  emperor  thirfted 
for  his  blood,  and  what  poifon  had  not  accomplilhed  he  waft 
determined  to  finiih  by  the  fword.  Natalis  was  the  only  perfoii 
who  liad  mentioned  his  name.  The  chief  head  of  his  accufation 
was,  “ That  he  himfelf  had  been  fent  on  a vilit  to  Seneca,  then 
“ confined  by  illnefs,  with  inftrudlions  to  mention  to  him,  that 
Pifo  often  called  at  his  houfe,  but  never  could  gain  admittance, 
“ though  it  was  the  intereft  of  both  to  live  on  terms  of  mutual 
' “ friendlhip.’*  To  this  Seneca  made  anfwer,  “ That  private  in- 

“ terviews  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  either  ; but  ftill  his  happinefs 
“ was  grafted  on  the  fafety  of  Pifo.”  Granius  Silvanus,  a tribune 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  was  difpatched  to  Seneca,  with  direc- 
tions to  let  him  know  what  was  alleged  againft  him,  and  to 
enquire,  whether  he  admitted  the  converfation  hated  by  Natalia, 
with  the  anfwers  given  by  himfelf.  Seneca,  by  defign  or  acci- 
dent, was  that  very  day  on  his  return  from  Campania.  He  flopt 
at  a villa  of  his  own  (a)  about  four  miles  from  Rome.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  day  the  tribune  arrived,  and  befet  the  houfe  with  a 
band  of  foldiers.  Seneca  was  at  fupper  with  his  wife  Pompeia' 
Paulina,  and  two  of  his  friends,  when  Silvanus  entered  the  room, 
and  reported  the  orders  of  tlie  emperor. 

l.XI.  Seneca  did  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge  that  Nataliy 
h.ad  been  at  his  houfe,  with  a complaint  that  Pifo’s  vifits  were 
not  received.  Plis  apology,  he  faid,  imported  no  more  than 
> ' want  of  health,  the  love  of  eafe,  and  the  necefhty  of  attending 

to  a weak  and  crazy  conftitution,  That  he  fhould  prefer  the 

“ intereft 
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“ interefl  of  a private  citizen  to  his  own  fafety,  was  too  abfiird  ^ 0 0 K 

“ to  be  believed.  He  had  no  motives  to  induce  him  to  pay  fuch  ' , > 

“ a compliment  to  any  man:  adulation  was  no  part  of  his  cha-  818. 

“ raster.  This  is  a truth  well  known  to  Nero  himfelf : he  can  65. 

^ tell  you  that,  on  various  occafions,  he  found  in  Seneca  a man, 

“ who  fpoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and  dildained  the  arts  of 
“ fervile  flattery.”  Sllvanus  returned  to  Rome.  He  found  the 
prince  in  company  with  Poppsea  and  Tigellinus,  who,  as  often 
as  cruelty  was  in  agitation,  formed  the  cabinet-council.  In  their 
prefence  the  melTenger  reported  his  anfwer.  Nero  afked,  “ Does 
“ Seneca  prepare  to  end  his  days  by  a voluntary  death  ?”  “He 
“ fbewed,”faid  thetribune,  “nofymptomof  fear,  notoken  of  forrow, 

“ no  dejedled  paflion  : his  words  and  looks  befpoke  a mind  ferene, 

“ erefl  and  firm.”  “Return,”  faid  Nero,  “ and  tell  him,  he  muft 
“ refolve  to  die.”  Silvanus,  according  to  the  account  of  Fabiu^ 

Rufticus,  chofe  to  go  back  by  a different  road.  He  went  through  a 
private  way  to  Fenius  Rufus,  to  advife  with  that  officer,  whe- 
ther he  fliould  execute  the  emperor’s  orders.  Rufus  told  him 
that  he  muff  obey.  Such  was  the  degenerate  Ipirit  of  the  times. 

A general  panic  took  polfeffion  of  every  mind.  This  very  Sil- 
vanus was  one  of  the  confpirators,  and  yet  was  bafe  enough  to 
be  an  inftrument  of  the  cruelty  which  he  had  combined  to  re- 
venge. He  had,  however,  the  decency  to  avoid  the  Ihock  of 
feeing  Seneca,  and  of  delivering  in  perfon  the  fatal  meffage.  lie 
fent  a centurion  to  perform  that  office  for  him. 

LXII.  Seneca  heard  the  meffage  with  calm  compofure.  He 
ealled  for  his  will,  and  being  deprived  of  that  right  of  a Roman 
citizen  by  the  centurion,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  “ You  fee,” 
he  faid,  “ that  I am  not  at  liberty  to  requite  your  fervices  with 
“ the  lafl:  marks  of  my  efteem.  One  thing,  howmver,  ftill  remains. 

“ I leave  you  the  example  of  my  life,  the  beft  and  mofl;  precious 

5 “ legacy 
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B ^^9  ^ “ legacy  now  in  my  power.  Cheriili  it  in  your  memory,  and 

^ j “ you  will  gain  at  once  the  applaufe  due  to  virtue,  and  the  fame 

8ii  ' “ of  a fmeere  and  generous  friendfliip.”  All  who  were  prefent 

A ■ D. 

65.'  melted  into  tears.  He  endeavoured  to  aflliage  their  forrows ; 
he  offered  his  advice  with  mild  perfuafion  ; he  ufed  the  tone  of 
authority.  “ Where,”  he  faid,  “ are  the  precepts  of  philofophy, 
“ and  where  the  words  of  wifdom,  which  for  years  have  taught 
us  to  meet  the  calamities  of  life  with  firmnefs  and  a well  pre- 
“ pared  fpirit  ? Was  the  cruelty  of  Nero  unknown  to  any  of  us  ? 
“ He  murdered  his  mother  ; he  deftroyed  his  brother ; and,  after 
“ thofe  deeds  of  horror,  what  remains  to  fill  the  meafure  of  his 
' “ but  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  his  tutor  ?” 

LXIII.  Having  delivered  himfelf  in  thefe  pathetic  terms,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  his  wife.  Ele  clafped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  in  that  fond  embrace  yielded  for  a while  to  the  tendernefs  of 
his  nature.  Recovering  his  refolution,  he  entreated  her  to  ap- 
peafe  her  grief,  and  bear  in  mind  that  his  life  was  fpent  in  a con- 
fiant  courfe  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  That  confideration  would 
ferve  to  heal  affll£Uon,  and  fweeten  all  her  forrows.  Paulina 
veas  flill  inconfolable.  She  was  determined  to  die  vuth  her  huf- 
band  ; fne  invoked  the  aid  of  the  executioners,  and  begged  to 
end  her  wretched  being.  Seneca  faw  that  flie  was  animated  by 
the  love  of  glory,  and  that  generous  principle  he  thought  ought 
not  to  be  reftrained.  The  idea  of  leaving  a beloved  objeQ:  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infults  of  the  world,  and  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
pierced  him  to  the  quick.  “ It  has  been  my  care,”  he  faid,  “ to 
“ infirudl  you  in  that  befl  philofophy,  the  art  of  mitigating  the 
ills  of  life ; but  you  prefer  an  honourable  death.  I will  not 
“ envy  you  the  vafl  renown  that  miifl  attend  your  fall.  Since 
“ you  will  have  it  fo,  we  will  die  together.  We  will  leave  behind 
“ us  an  example  of  equal  conflancy ; but  the  glory  will  be  all 
your  own.” 


Thefe 
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Thefe  words  were  no  fooner  uttered,  than  the  veins  of  both 
their  arms  were  opened.  At  Seneca’s  time  of  life  the  blood  was 
flow  and  languid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impoverifhing 
diet  (a)  to  which  he  had  ufed  himfelf,  left  him  in  a feeble 
condition.  Fie  ordered  the  veffels  of  his  legs  and  joints  to  be 
pundtured.  After  that  opdration,  he  began  to  labour  with  ex- 
cruciating pains.  Left  his  fufferings  fhould  overpower  the  con- 
ftancy  of  his  wife,  or  the  fight  of  her  afflidlions  prove  too  much 
for  his  own  fenfibility,  he  perfuaded  her  to  retire  into  another 
room.  His  eloquence  ftill  continued  to  flow  with  its  ufual  purity. 
He  called  for  his  fecretaries,  and  didlated,  while  life  was  ebbing 
away,  that  farewell  difeourfe,  which  has  been  publiflicd,  and  is 
in  every  body’s 'hands.  I will  not  injure  Ins  laft  words  by  giving 
the  fubftance  in  another  form. 

LXIV.  Nero  had  conceived  no  antipathy  to  Paulina.  If  Ihe 
perifhed  with  her  hufband,  he  began  to  dread  the  public  execra- 
tion. That  he  might  not  multiply  the  horrors  of  his  prefent 
cruelty,  he  fent  orders  to  exempt  Paulina  from  the  ftroke  of 
death.  The  flaves  and  freedmen,  by  the  direction  of  the  foldiers, 
bound  up  her  arm,  and  flopped  the  eftufion  of  blood.  This,  it 
is  faid,  was  done  without  her  knowledge,  as  flie  lay  in  a ftate  of 
languor.  The  fad,  however,  cannot  be  known  with  certainty. 
"Vulgar  malignity,  which  is  ever  ready  to  detrad  from  exalted 
virtue,  fpread  a report,  that,  as  long  as  fhe  had  reafon  to  think 
that  the  rage  of  Nero  was  implacable,  flie  had  the  ambition  to 
fliare  the  glory  of  her  hufband’s  fate  ; but  a milder  profped  be- 
ing unexpededly  prefented,  the  charms  of  life  gained  admilTion 
to  her  heart,  and  triumphed  over  her  conftancy.  She  lived  a few 
years  longer,  in  fond  regret,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  revering  the 
memory  of  her  hufband.  The  weaknefs  of  her  whole  frame, 

and 
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the  fickly  languor  of  her  countenance,  phiinly  iheu’cd  that 

• , — ^ Ihe  had  been  reduced  to  the  lafi;  extremity. 

V.  c. 

Seneca  lingered  in  pain.  The  approach  of  death  was  flow, 
and  he  wiflied  for  his  diflolution.  Fatigued  with  pain,  worn  out 
and  exhaufled,  he  requefted  his  friend,  Statius  Annaius,  whofc 
fidelity  and  medical  fkill  he  had  often  experienced,  to  admi- 
nifter  a draught  of  that  fwift-fpeeding  poifon  (a)^  ufually  given  at 
Athens  to  the  criminals  adjudged  to  death.  Fie  fwallowed  the 
potion,  but  without  any  immediate  cffed;.  His  limbs  were  chilled; 
the  veflfels  of  his  body  were  clofed,  and  the  ingredients,  though 
keen  and  fubtle,  could  not  arreft  the  principles  of  life.  He  defired 
• to  be  placed  in  a warm  bath.  Being  conveyed  according  to  his 
defire,  he  fprinkled  his  flaves  with  the  water,  and  “ Thus,”  he  faid, 
“ I MAKE  LIBATION  TO  JUPITER  THE  DELIVERER.”  The  Va- 
pour  foon  overpowered  him,  and  he  breathed  his  laft.  His  body, 
without  any  funeral  pomp,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  He  had 
given  direflions  for  that  purpofe  in  his  lafl;  will,  made  at  a time 
when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  power,  and  even  then  looked  for-. 
ward  to  the  clofe  of  his  days. 

LXV.  A REPORT  was  at  that  time  current  at  Rome,  that 
Subrius  Flavius  and  feveral  centurions  held  a private  meeting,  with 
the  knowledge  and  confent  of  Seneca,  and  there  relblved  to  open  a 
new  and  unexpedted  fcene.  The  blow  for  liberty  was  to  be 
ftruck  in  the  name  of  Pifo,  and  as  foon  as  the  world  was  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nero,  Pifo  was  to  be  the  next  vidim,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  Seneca,  who,  for  his  virtues,  was  to  be 
railed  to  the  higheft  elevation,  with  an  air  of  innocence,  and  of 
a man  unconfeious  of  the  plot.  Tlie  very  words  of  Flavius  were 
reported  among  the  people.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  faid,  “ Wliat 
“ good  end  will  it  anFver  to  depofe  a minstrel,  if  we  place  a 
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**  TRAGEDIAN  In  his  room  ?”  The  fadl  was,  Nero  played  on  his  ® 
guitar,  and  Pifo  trod  the  ftage  in  the  bufkin  of  tragedy.  ' > 

A.  U.  C. 

8 1 8. 

A.  IX 

LX VI.  The  part,  which  the  military  men  had  taken  in  the  <55- 
confpiracy,  did  not  long  remain  a fecret.  The  double  game 
played  by  Fenius  Rufus,  at  firft  a confederate  in  the  plot,  and 
then  a judge  pronouncing  fentence  on  his  accomplices,  provoked 
the  indignation  of  all.  In  the  examination  of  Scevinus  that 
officer  prelTed  his  interrogatories  with  over-a£led  zeal,  and  by 
menaces  endeavoured  to  extort  a confeffion.  Scevinus  anfwered 
with  a fmile,  “ No  man  knows  the  particulars  better  than  your- 
felf.  You  now  may  ffiew  your  gratitude  to  fo  good  a prince.” 

Rufus  was  covered  with  confufion.  To  fpeak  was  not  in  his 
power,  and  to  remain  filent  was  dangerous.  He  trembled,  faul- 
tered,  and  hefitated  an  anfwer.  His  embarraffinent  betrayed  his 
guilt.  The  reft  of  the  confpirators,  with  Cervarius  Proculus,  a 
Pvoman  knight,  at  their  head,  were  eager  to  depofe  againft  him. 

At  length  a foldier  of  the  name  of  Caffius,  remarkable  for  his 
robuft  ftature,  and  for  that  reafon  ordered  to  attend,  laid  hold  of 
Rufus  by  the  emperor’s  order,  and  loaded  him  with  irons. 

* 

LXVII.  The  fame  witnefles  gave  evidence  againft  Subrius 
Flavius.  In  anfwer  to  the  charge,  he  relied  much  on  his  courfe 
of  life,  and  the  dlffimilitude  of  manners  betv.^een  himfelf  and  his 
accufers.  “ Was  it  probable  that  a foldier,  inured  to  the  profeffion 
“ of  arms,  would  affociatc  with  an  efieminate  fet  of  men,  ftrang- 
“ ers  to  danger  and  to  manly  enterprife Finding  himfelf 
prelfed  by  the  \veight  of  evidence,  he  changed  his  tone,  and 
wdth  heroic  fortitude  avov;ed  the  part  he  had  acted.  Being 
afked  by  Nero,  what  could  induce  him  to  forget  the  foiemn  ob- 
ligation of  his  oath  ? “ Becaufe,”  he  faid,  “ I hated,  I detefted 
“ you.  Thei'e  was  a time  when  no  foldier  in  your  army  was 
. VoL.  U.  more 
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“ more  devoted  to  your  fervice,  and  that  was  as  long  as  you 
“ deferved  the  efteem  of  mankind.  I began  to  hate  you  when 
“ you  was  guilty  of  parricide ; when  you  murdered  your 
“ mother,  and  deftroyed  your  wife  ; when  you  became  a coach- 
“ man,  a comedian,  and  an  incendiary.”  I have  given  the  very 
words  of  this  intrepid  confpirator,  becaufe  they  were  not,  like 
thofe  of  Seneca,  publillied  to  the  world  ; and  the  rough  fentiments 
of  a foldier,  in  his  own  plain,  but  vigorous  language,  merit  the 
attention  of  pofterity. 

In  the  whole  difcovery  of  the  plot  nothing  made  fo  deep  an 
imprelTion  on  the  mind  of  Nero.  Though  his  heart  never  knew 
remorfe  for  the  word;  of  crimes,  his  ear,  unaccuftomed  to  the 
voice  of  truth,  fhrunk  from  the  found  of  freedom,  and  ftartled  at 
reproach.  Flavius  was  ordered  for  execution.  Veianius  Niger, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  led  him  to  the  next  field,  and  there  directed 
a trench  to  be  opened.  The  prifoner  furveyed  the  fpot,  and, 
finding  it  neither  wide  nor  deep  enough,  turned  with  a fmile  to 
the  foldiers,  and  “ This,”  he  faid,  “fhews  no  military  fkill.”  Niger 
defined  him  to  extend  his  neck  with  courage ; “ Strike,”  faid 
Flavius,  “ and  prove  your  courage  equal  to  mine.”  The  tri- 
bune was  felzed  with  a tremor  in  every  joint.  He  fevered  the 
head  at  two  blows,  and  made  a merit  of  it  with  Nero,  giving 
the  name  of  cruelty  to  his  want  of  firmnefs.  He  made  it  his 
boaft,  that,  by  repeating  the  ftroke,  he  made  him  die  twice. 

LXVIII.  SuLPicius  Asper,  the  centurion,  gave  the  next 
example  of  magnanimity.  Being  afked  by  Nero,  why  he  con- 
fpired  againft  his  life  ? he  anfwered  fhortly,  “ I knew  no  other 
“ relief  from  your  flagitious  deeds.”  He  was  inftantly  put  to 
death.  The  reft  of  the  centurions  underwent  their  fate,  and  all 
died  worthy  of  their  charadters.  Fenius  Rufus  had  not  equal 

conftancy. 
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conftancy.  He  betrayed  an  abjedt  fpirit,  and  even  In  his  will  B O K 

was  weak  enough  to  bewail  his  unhappy  fate.  Nero  lived  in  v. ^ > 

hopes  of  feeing  Veftinus,  the  conful,  charged  as  a criminal.  He  ’sii 

knew  the  character  of  the  man  ; an  intrepid  daring  fpirit,  am-  65. 

bitious,  and  fufpedied  of  difaffedtion.  The  confpirators,  how- 
ever, had  no  communication  of  counfels  with  that  adive  ma- 
glftrate.  Some  declined  him  on  account  of  former  animofities, 
and  others,  becaufe  they  thought  him  rafh  and  Impetuous.  Nero’s 
rancour  grew  out  of  a clofe  and  intimate  friendfhip.  In  that 
familiar  intercourfe  Veftinus  faw  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
prince,  and  defpifed  him  for  his  vices.  Nero  ftirunk  from  a 
man,  who  had  the  fpirit  to  fpeak  his  mind  with  freedom,  and, 
in  his  farcaftic  vein,  had  often  made  the  prince  the  fubjedl  of  his 
raillery ; and  raillery,  when  feafoned  with  truth,  never  fails  to 
leave  a fling  that  fefters  in  the  memory.  A recent  incident  gave 
an  edge  to  Nero’s  refentment.  Veftinus  married  Statilia  Mefla- 
lina  (a)^  though  he  knew  that  the  prince  was  one  of  her  lovers. 

LXIX.  No  witnefs  appeared  againft  Veftinus ; no  crime  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  and,  by  confequence,  no  proceeding  could  be 
had  in  due  form  of  law.  But  the  will  of  the  tyrant  ftill  remained. 

He  fent  Gerelanus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  the  head  of  a cohort, 
with  orders  fo  to  take  his  meafures,  that  the  conful  might  not  be 
able  to  ftand  on  the  defenfive,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  to  Inveft 
his  houfe,  which,  like  a proud  citadel,  overlooked  the  forum, 
and  contained  a'  numerous  train  of  young  and  hardy  ftaves,  in 
the  nature  of  a garrifon.  Veftinus  had  that  very  day  dlfcharged 
all  the  functions  of  his  confular  offtce.  He  was  at  table  with  his 
friends,  free  from  apprehenfion,  or,  it  may  be,  afteding  an  air  of 
gaiety,  when  the  foldiers  entered,  and  informed  him  that  the  tri- 
bune had  important  bufmefs  with  him.  He  rofe  and  left  the 
room.  The  feene  of  death  was  inftantly  laid.  He  was  fhut  up 
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in  a chamber  ; a phyfician  attended  ; his  veins  were  opened  ; he 

was  conduced  to  a warm  bath,  and,  being  put  into  the  water/ 

expired  without  a complaint,  and  without  a groan.  His 

in  the  mean  time,  remained  in  the  bancpieting  room,  Imprifoned 

by  the  guards.  It  was  late  at  night  before  they  were  releafed. 

Nero  heard  the  account  with  pleafure.  He  faw,  in  the  fport  of 
\ 

his  imagination,  a fet  of  men  aflembled  at  a convivial  party,  and 
every  moment  expedling  their  final  doom.  He  laughed  at  their 
diftrefs,  and  faid  facetioufly,  “ They  have  paid  for  their  confular 
“ fupperf’ 

LXX.  Lucan,  the  famous  poet,  was  the  next  facrlfice  to  the 
vengeance  of  Nero.  His  blood  flowed  freely  from  him,  and  be- 
ing foon  well  nigh  exhaufted,  he  perceived  that  the  vital  heat  had 
left  the  extremities  of  his  limbs.  His  hands  and  feet  were  chilled,, 
but,  the  warmth  retiring  to  his  heart,  he  flill  retained  his  fenfes 
apji  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  The  lines  in  his  poem,  which 
deferibe  a foldier  dying  in  the  fame  condition  (a)^  occurred  to  his 
memory.  He  repeated  the  palfige,  and  expired.  His  own  Verfes 
were  the  laft  words  he  uttered.  Senecio,  Quindlianus,  and  Sce- 
rdnus,  fuffered  in  a fliort  time  after.  The  dilTolute  Ibftnefs  of 
their  lives  did  not  difgrace  them  in  their  end.  They  met  their  fate 
with  refolution.  The  refl;  of  the  confpirators  were  led  to  execu- 
tion. In  their  deaths  there  was  nothing  that  merits  particular 
notice. 

LXXI.  While  the  city  prefented  a feene  of  blood,  and  fu- 
nerals darkened  all  the  ftreets,  the  altars  of  the  capitol  fmoked 
with  viClims  flaughtered  on  the  occalion.  One  had  loft  a fon  j 
another  was  deprived  of  his  brother,  his  friend,  or  his  near  rela- 
tion ; and  yet,  ftifling  every  fentiment  of  the  heart,  all  concurred 
in  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  ; they  adorned  the  prince’s  houfe 
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■witli  laurel  (a)\  they  fell  at  the  tyrant’s  feet  ; they  clafped  hk  ® ^ ^ K 
knees,  and  printed  kifles-  on  his  hand.  Nero  received  this  vile  v »• 

•.  A U C 

adulation  as  the  token  of  real  joy.  In  order  to  make  fure  of  the  Sis. 

people,  he  fhewed  his  clemency  to  Antonins  Natalis  and  Gerva-  65. 

rius  Proculus,  whofe  merit  confifted  altogether  in  their  treachery  ' 
to  their  friends.  To  Milichus  he  granted  a rich  and  ample  re- 
compenfe,  and  moreover  added  the  honourable  appellation  of  a 
Greek  name,  importing  the  conservator.  Granins  Silvanus, 
one  of  the  tribunes  engaged  in  the  confpiracy,  received  a free 
pardon;  but,  difdaining  to  enjoy  it,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Sta- 
tius Proximus  had  the  vanity  to  follow  his  example.  Pompeius, 

Cornelius  Martialis,  Flavius  Nepos,  and  Statius  Doniitius  were 
all  degraded  from  their  tribunitian  rank,  not  as  men  condemned, 
but  fufpedted  of  difafFedlion.  Novius  Prifcus,  Glitius  Gallus,  and 
Annius  Pollio  were  ordered  into  exile  ; the  firft  on  account  of 
his  known  intimacy  with  Seneca ; and  the  two  laft,  to  difgrace 
them,  though  not  convided  of  any  crime.  Antonia  Flaccilla, 
the  wife  of  Novius  Prifcus,  followed  herhufband  into  banilhment. 

Egnatia  Maximilla,  at  that  time  poffefled  of  great  wealth,  had 
the  fpirit,  in  like  manner,  to  adhere  to  Glitius  Gallus.-  Her 
fortune  was  foon  after  taken  from  her  by  the  hand  of  power.. 

Her  condud,  both  in  affluence  and  poverty,  did  honour  to  her 
charadeiv 


Rufius  Crifpinus  was  likewife  banifhed  : the  confpiracy  fur- 
nilhed  a pretext,. but  his  having  been  married  to  Poppsea  was  tlie 
crime  that  brought  on  his  ruin.  Verginius  and  Mufonius 
Rufus  (c)  owed  their  banilhment  to  the  celebrity  of  their  names  : 
the  former  trained  the  Roman  youth  to  eloquence,  and  the  latter 
formed  their  minds  by  his  ledures  on  wifdom  and  pliilofophy. 
At  one  fweep,  Cliividienus  Quietus,  Julius  Agrippa,  Blitius  Cn~ 
tulinus,  Petronius  Prifcus,  and  Julius  Altinus,  like  a colony  of 
^ criminals^, 
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^ ^ criminals,  were  fent  to  iflands  in  the  ^gean  fea.  Cadicia,  the 

^ ^ wife  of  Sceviniis,  and  Csefonius  Maximus  were  ordered  out  of 

A.  U,  C 

Si  8.  ' Italy,  without  being  heard  in  their  defence.  The  fentence  of 

A.  D.  ^ . 

iy-  condemnation  was  the  firll  notice  of  any  crime  alleged  againft 
them.  Acilia,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  neither  pardoned,  nor 
■condemned.  She  vras  fuffered  to  live  in  filent  obfeurity. 

LXXII.  Having  performed  thefe  dreadful  exploits,  Nero 
called  an  affembly  of  the  foldiers,  and,  after  a fpecious  harangue, 
-ordered  a largefs  of  a thoufand  fefterces  to  be  paid  to  each  man, 
and  the  corn,  w'hich  they  had  been  ufed  to  purchafe  at  the  mar- 
ket-price, to  be  diftributed  as  the  bounty  of  the  prince.  He  then 
ordered  the  fenate  to  be  convened,  with  as  much  importance  as 
if  the  events  of  war  and  fplendid  vid:ories  occafioned  the  meet- 
ing. He  granted  triumphal  ornaments  to  Petronius  Turpili- 
anus  (a)^  of  confular  rank,  to  Cocceius  Nerva  (b),  prastor  eled:, 
And  Tigellinus,  commander  of  the  prsetorian  guards.  The  two 
laft  were  mentioned  by  him  in  ftrains  of  the  higheft  commenda- 
tion. Not  content  with  eredfing  their  ftatues  in  the  forum, 
adorned  with  triumphal  decorations,  he  placed  them  alfo  in  the 
imperial  palace.  Nymphidius  fc)  was  honoured  with  the  enfigns 
of  confular  dignity  Of  this  man,  who  now  occurs  for  the  firft 
time,  fince  he  is  to  figure  hereafter  on  the  ftage  of  public  bufinefs, 
it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  fay  a few  words. 

He  was  the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  female  fiave,  diftinguiflied 
by  her  beauty,  and  the  eafe  with  which  ihe  granted  her  favours 
to  the  flaves  as  well  as  the  freedmen  about  the  court.  Nymphi- 
dius, however,  pretended  to  be  of  higher  origin.  He  called 
himfelf  the  fon  of  Caligula.  His  large  fiature,  and  the  ftern  call 
of  his  countenance,  bore  fome  refemblance  to  that  emperor ; and, 
in  fad,  as  Caligula  was  never  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  mif- 
6 trefles. 
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ti'elTes*  but  was  known  to  fliare  the  embraces  of  common  harlots,  book 
. . . . . 
it  is  poffible  that  he  might,  on  fome  occafion,  indulge  his  paffion  ' ' 

with  the  mother  of  Nymphidius.  'sii 

LXXIII.  The  fenate  being  aflembled,  Nero  delivered  a fpeech 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  late  tranfadlions,  and,  for  the  information 
of  the  people,  ilTued  a proclamation,  with  a ftatement  of  the 
evidence  againft  the  confpirators,  and  their  own  confeffion.  The 
clamours  of  the  public  made  this  expedient  necefl'arj..  While  the 
executions  were  going  on,  the  public  voice  was  loud  and  violent 
againft  Nero,  the  infatiate  tyrant,  who  was  daily  facrificing  to 
his  cruelty,  or  his  fears,  the  lives  of  innocent  and  illuftrious  men.. 

That  a plot  was  adlually  formed ; that  it  was  conducted  with 
refolution,  and  in  the  end  was  totally  defeated,  no  man,  who; 
made  it  his  bufmefs  to  inveftigate  the  truth,  entertained  a doubt 
at  the  time  j and  fince  the  death  of  Nero,  the  acknowledgment 
of  all,  who  returned  from  baniftiment,  eftablilhed  the  fadt  beyond 
a controverfy.  Nero  was  received  by  the  fenate  with  the  bafeft 
flattery.  In  that  alTembly,  the  men,  who  had  the  greateft  reafon 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief,  were  the  moft  forward  to  offer 
incenfe  to  the  emperor.  Junius  Gallio  the  brother  of  Se- 
neca, was,  by  the  lofs  of  that  excellent  man,  fo  ftruck  with  ter_ 
ror,  that  to  fave  his  own  life  he  defcended  to  humble  fupplica- 
tions.  Salienus  Clemens  rofe  to  oppofe  him,  as  a parricide  and 
an  enemy  to  the  ftate.  He  continued  his  inventive  till  the 
fathers  checked  his  violence.  It  was  not  now,  they  faid,  a time 
to  gratify  perfonal  animofity,  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good ; nor  would  it  become  any  man  to  open  again  the 
wounds  which  the  clemency  of  the  prince  had  clofed  for  ever. 

LXXIV.  Oblations  and  public  thankfgivings  were  decreed 
to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  the  Sun,  in  whofe  temple, 

fituated 
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fitiiated  ill  the  forum,  the  murder  was  to  have  been  perpetrated, 
if  that  god  had  not  difpeiled  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the  ma- 
chinations of  evil  minded  men,  and  brought  their  dark  proceed- 
ings into  open  day-light.  It  was  further  ordered,  that  the  fports 
of  the  circus,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  Ihould  be  celebrated  with  an 
additional  number  of  chariot-races  ; that  the  month  of  April  (a) 
fliould  be  ftvled  after  the  name  of  Nero  ; and  that,  on  the  fpot, 
where  Scevinus  furnifhed  himfelf  with  a dagger,  a temple  fhould 
be  eredied  to  the  goddess  of  safety.  The  dagger  itfelf  was 
dedicated  in  the  capitol,  with  an  infeription  to  the  avenging  god, 
called  Jupiter  Vindex.  The  infeription,  at  that  time,  had  no 
equivocal  meaning;  but  foon  after,  when  Julius  Vindex  (b ) 
excited  a revolt  in  Gaul,  it  was  confidered  as  an  omen  of  impend- 
mg  vengeance. 

In  the  journals  of  the  fenate  I find  an  entry,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Cerealis  Anicius,  conful  eledl,  moved  in  his  place, 
that  a temple  fhould  be  railed,  at  the  public  expence,  to  the  dei- 
fied Nero,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  rifen  above  the  condition 
of  human  nature,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  religious  worfhip. 
This  motion  was  afterwards  underflood  to  portend  nothing  lefs 
than  the  death  of  Nero  ; fmee  it  was  a fettled  rule,  that  divine 
honours  Ihould  never  be  paid  to  the  emperor,  till  he  ceafed  to 
he  mortal  ( c). 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  BOOK. 
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. J^ERO  is  amufed  with  hopes  ofjinding  great  Jlores  of  hidden 
treafiire  in  Africa.  One  CcfelUus  Bajfus^  deluded  by  his 
dreams^  communicated  the  fecret^  and  thence  the  wild  prodigality 
of  the  prince.  IV.  The  qtanquetniial games.  Nero  contends  for  ' 
the  viSiory  in  fong  and  eloquence.  He  mounts  the  public  fagc. 
Vefpafan  ( afterwards  emperor ) in  danger  from  Heroes  fpies 
fationed  in  the  playhoufe.  VI  The  death  of  Poppcea ) her  fune- 
ral: Nero  delivers  her  panegyrie.  VII.  C.  Cajfus  and  L. 
Silafius  fent  into  exile.  Lepida  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prince. 
X.  L.  VetuSy  Sextia^  and  Polhitia  put  to  death.  XII.  The 
mo7iths  of  May  and  June  called  by  the  names  of  Claudius  and 
Germa?iicus.  XIII.  An  uncommon  tempef  in  Campania^  and 
epidemic  diforders  at  Rome.  XIV.  Anteius  and  Oforius  com- 
pelled to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  XVII.  A7ineeus  Mela  (the 
father  of  Lucan  the  poet ) atid  Cerealis  Atiicius^  Rufus  CrifpinuSy 
and  Petro7iius^  ordered  to  die.  XVIII.  CharaEler  of  Petronius. 
XIX.  His  behaviour  hi  his  lajt  moments.  XX.  Silia  batiifoed 
on  fufpicio7i  of  behig  the  perfon  that  difeovered  Nero* s fecret  vices. 
XXL  Nero  be7it  on  the  def7ni£lio7i  of  Patus  Thrafea.,  and  Ba- 
reas  Soranus.  XXII.  Coffutianus  accufes  Thrafea.  XXIII.  Of- 
torius  Sabhius  undertakes  the  charge  againf  Bareas  Soranus. 
Nero  fixes  the  deJlru6lio7i  both  of  Thrafea  and  Soranus  at  the 
time  when  Tiridates  arrives  at  Rome  to  be  hivefied  with  the 
crown  of  Armc7iia.  Thrafea  debates  with  his  f iends  whether 
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it  were  bejl  for  him  to  attend  the  feiiate.  Different  opinions  on 
the  fubjedt.  XXVII.  'The  fenate~honfe furrounded  with  guards^ 
XXVIII.  Bitter  fpeech  of  Eprius  Marcellus  agauif  Thrafea. 
XXX.  Servilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,  uivolved  in  the  fame 
danger  with  her  father.  Her  7ioble  defence.  Both  co}idem?ied, 
as  alfo  Thrafea.  The  choice  of  their  death  left  to  themfelves. 
Helvidius  Prifciis  banffed  out  of  Italy.  Motitanus  charged 
with  writing  a fatirical  poem  againf  Nero  ; he  is  pardonedi^  but 
7iever  to  exercife  any  public  offce.  The  three  accufers^  Eprius 
Marcellus^  Coffutianus,  and  Oforius  Sabinus  amply  rewarded. 
XXXIV.  A quafor fent  to  fee  Thrafea  fnff  his  days.  The  re* 
markable  behaviour  of  Thrafea.^  and  his  noble  advice  to  the 
queefor. — The  reft  of  this  book  is  loft. 


Thefe  tra7ifaIiions  paffed^  partly  in  the  former  co7fulJhip^  and  hi 
the  following  year. 


Years  of  Rome — of  Chrlft 
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Confuls 

Silius  Nerva,  Atticus  Vejlrinus. 

Caius  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Cains  Luciu^ 
Telefinus. 
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ERO,  in  confequence  of  his  own  credulity,  became  in 
a fhort  time  afterwards  the  fport  of  fortune,  and  a 
fubjed:  of  public  derifion.  He  believed  the  vifionary  fchemes  of 
Cefellius  Baffus,  a native  of  Carthage,  of  a crazed  imagination, 
who  relied  on  whatever  occurred  to  him  in  his  diftempered 
dreams.  This  man  arrived  at  Rome,  and,  by  the  influence  of 
money  well  applied,  gained  admiflTion  to  the  prefence  of  the  em- 
peror. The  fecret,  which  he  had  to  communicate,  was,  that  on 
his  own  eftate  he  had  found  a cavern  of  aftbnifhing  depth,  in 
which  were  contained  immenfe  ftores  of  gold,  not  wrought  into 
the  form  of  coin,  but  in  rude  and  fhapelefs  ingots,  fuch  as  were 
in  ufe  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  In  one  part  of  the  cave 
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were  to  be  Teen  vaft  mafTy  heaps,  and  in  other  places  columns  of 
gold  towering  to  a prodigious  height  ; the  whole  an  immenfe 
treafure,  referved  in  obfcurity  to  add  to  the  fplendour  of  Ne- 
ro’s reign.  To  give  probability  to  his  flory,  he  pretended,  that 
Dido,  the  Phsenician  when  Ihe  fled  from  Tyre,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Carthage,  depofited  her  whole  flock  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  that  fo  much  wealth  might  neither  prove  the  bane  of  a 
new  colony,  nor  excite  the  avarice  of  the  Numidian  princes  (b)^ 
of  themfelves  already  hoflile  to  her  infant  flate. 


II.  Nero  neither  weighed  the  character  of  the  man,  nor  the 
circumflances  of  fo  wild  a report.  He  had  not  even  the  precau- 
tion to  fend  commifh oners  to  inform  themfelves  on  the  fpot.  He 
helped  to  fpread  the  report ; he  began  to  count  his  riches,  and 
difpatched  his  agents  to  tranfport  the  treafure  to  Rome.  The 
light  galleys  w^ere  equipped  with  expedition,  and  a chofen  band 
of  mariners  fent  on  board.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dif- 
tradted  with  hope  and  fear,  wdth  doubt  and  expedlation.  No 
other  fubjedt  was  talked  of.  The  common  people,  with  their 
ufual  facility,  believed  every  thing  ; while  men  of  refledlion  ar- 
gued in  a different  manner.  It  happened  that  the  quinquennial 
games  (a)  were  to  clofe  the  fecond  luflre  of  five  years.  During 
that  feftival,  the  expedled  treafure  was  the  fubjedt  on  wdiich  the 
orators  expatiated,  and  the  poets  exhaufled  their  invention.  In 
their  flights  of  fancy,  the  earth  was  no  longer  content  with 
pouring  forth  fruit  and  grain,  and  producing  metals  intermixed 
with  veins  of  precious  ore  ; the  prefent  fecundity  Ihewed  that  the 
gods  w^ere  working  miracles  to  blefs  the  reign  of  Nero.  Thefe 
w^ere  the  bright  conceits,  ,which  flattery  difplayed  wfith  rapture, 
and  eloquence  adorned  with  her  richeft  colouring.  While  the 
palfions  of  Nero  flood  ready  to  receive  every  new  device,  fidlion 
6 palled 
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pafled  for  truth,  and  nothing  was  too  hyperbolical  for  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  prince. 

III.  With  fuch  immoderate  riches  in  view,  no  wonder  that 
Nero  launched  out  into  greater  profufion  than  ever.  Deluded 
by  his  hopes,  and  fure  of  a fupply  for  years  to  come,  he  ex- 
haufted  his  treafury  (a)^  and  began  to  anticipate  his  imaginary 
funds.  He  made  affignments  on  the  property,  and  granted  with 
generofity  what  was  not  in  his  pofTeflion.  The  expedlatlon  of 
enormous  wealth  made  him  the  bubble  of  a madman,  and  im- 
poveriflied  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  Baflus,  the  grand  pro- 
jector, arrived  at  Carthage.  In  the  prefence  of  a number  of 
foldiers,  and  a large  body  of  peafants  employed  as  labourers,  he 
dug  up  his  grounds,  and  made  his  experiment  in  the  adjacent 
fields,  difappointed  in  one  place,  fure  of  fuccefs  in  another,  ftill 
confident,  and  ftill  mifcarrying  ; till  at  length,  finding  no  fubter- 
raneous  cave,  and  weary  of  the  fruitlefs  fearch,  he  abandoned 
his  chimerical  hopes,  coming  gradually  to  his  fenfes,  yet  wonder- 
ing, that,  of  all  his  dreams,  the  laft  fhould  be  the  only  one  that 
deceived  him.  Covered  with  fhame,  and  dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  emperor,  he  delivered  himfelf  from  all  his  troubles 
by  a voluntary  death.  According  to  fome  writers,  he  was  in- 
ftantly  feized,  and  loaded  with  irons,  till  Nero  ordered  him  to 
be  releafed,  but  feized  his  effeds,  determined  to  enjoy  the  for- 
tunes of  a wild  adventurer,  fince  he  could  not  obtain  the  wealth 
of  Dido. 

IV.  The  time  of  contending  for  the  prizes  in  the  quinquen- 
nial games  being  near  at  hand,  the  fenate,  with  intent  to  ward 
off  from  the  emperor  the  difgrace  df  being  a candidate,  of- 
fered to  adjudge,  in  his  favour,  the  viCIory  in  fong,  and  the 
crown  of  eloquence.  The  fathers  hoped,  that  honours  freely 

granted 
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< ' of  theatrical  talents.  Nero  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  flood  in 

A LJ  C 

’ no  need  of  favour  or  protection.  He  depended  on  hiinfelf  alone, 
and  would  fairly  enter  the  lifts  with  his  competitors.  The  equity 
of  the  judges  was  to  decide,  and  by  that  teft  he  was  willing  to 
ftand  or  fall.  With  that  fpirit  he  entered  the  fcene,  and  recited 
a poem  of  his  own  compofition.  The  people,  with  earneft 
entreaty,  prayed  that  he  would  let  them  tafte  the  fupreme  delight 
of  hearing  and  enjoying  all  his  divine  accomplifliments.  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  populace.  In  compliance  with  their 
willies,  he  mounted  the  public  ftage,  conforming  in  all  things 
to  the  rules  of  the  orcheftra,  where  no  performer  was  to  lit 
down,  nor  to  wipe  the  fweat  from  his  face  with  any  thing  but 
his  own  garment,  and  never  to  fpit  or  clear  his  noftrils  in  fight 
of  the  audience.  Having  exhibited  his  Ikill,  he  went  down  on 
his  knee,  and  ftretching  forth  his  hands  with  pretended  agita- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  waited  in  that  humble  pofture  for  the 
decifion  of  the  judges.  The  populace,  accuftomed  to  applaud 
the  notes  and  gefticulations  of  the  common  players,  paid  their 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  prince,  with  meafured  cadence,  in 
one  regular  chorus  of  applaufe.  You  would  have  thought  their 
joy  fmcere,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  fo  in  faCt : the  rabble  wifhed 
to  be  diverted  at  any  rate,  and  for  the  difgrace  that  befel  the 
ftate  vulgar  minds  felt  no  concern. 

V.  Thinking  men  were  affeCted  in  a very  different  manner. 
All  who  came  from  the  municipal  towns,  or  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Italy,  where  fome  tinClure  of  ancient  manners  ftill  re- 
mained ; and  a confiderable  number,  befides,  who  arrived  from 
the  provinces  on  public  bufmefs,  or  their  own  private  affairs,  as 
yet  ftrangers  to  vice,  and  undebauched  by  luxury,  beheld  the 
fcene  with  heavinefs  of  heart.  A fpe<ft;acle,  in  which  the  prince 
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<f5tpored  his  frivolous  talents,  gave  them  the  highefi;  dlfgufl:.  D O o K 

They  thought  the  applaufe  difhoneft,  but  they  w^ere  obliged  to  ' 

concur  with  the  reft.  They  adted  their  part  with  warm,  but  sis. 

aukward  zeal.  Their  unpradifed  hands  were  eafily  tired  ; they  ‘■j- 

were  not  able  to  keep  time  in  the  grand  concert,  and,  exerting 
themfelves  without  Ikill,  they  difturbed  the  general  harmony. 

For  every  blunder  they  were  chaftifed  by  the  foldiers,  who  were 
ftationed  at  their  pofts,  with  orders  to  take  care,  that  the  applaufe 
Ihould  be  kept  up  with  fpirit,  without  an  interval  of  reft,  or 
filence.  It  is  a certain  fa<ft,  that  feveral  Roman  knights,  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  way  through  the  crow’d,  were  criiftied  to 
death  in  the  narrow  pafles  (a ) ; and  that  others,  who  kept  their 
feats  in  the  theatre  day  and  night,  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  The 
dread  of  being  abfent  from  fuch  a performance  was  more  alarm- 
ing than  the  worft  ficknefs  that  could  happen.  Befides  the  fol- 
diers ftationed  in  the  theatre  to  fuperintend  the  audience,  it  is 
well  known  that  a number  of  fpies  lay  in  ambufti,  to  take  down 
the  names  of  the  fpeflators,  to  watch  their  countenances,  and 
note  every  fymptom  of  difguft  or  pleafure.  Offenders  of  mean 
condition  were  punifhed  on  the  fpot.  Men  of  diftineftion  were 
overlooked  with  an  air  of  calm  neglefl,  but  refentment  was  only 
fmothered  for  a time,  to  break  out  afterwards  with  deadly  hate. 

We  are  told,  that  Vcfpafian,  for  the  crime  of  being  ready  to  fall 
afleep,  was  obliged  to  endure  the  infulting  language  of  one  Phoe- 
bus, an  imperial  freedman,  and  was  faved  from  harfher  treatment 
by  the  interceflion  of  men  of  rank  and  influence.  The  offence, 
however,  was  not  entirely  forgotten ; it  remained  in  ftore  for 
future  vengeance ; but  Vefpafian  was  referved,  by  his  fuperior 
deftiny,  for  the  higheft  elevation. 

VI.  The  public  games  were  followed  by  the  death  ofPop- 
pseaf^^.  She  died  of  a kick  on  her  womb,  which  Nero  gave 
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her  in  a fudden  paflion,  though  fhe  was  then  advanced  In  her 
pregnancy.  Some  writers  will  have  it  that  flie  was  carried  off 
by  a dofe  of  poifon;  but  they  affert  it  with  more  fplecn  than  truth. 
Nero  was  defirous  of  having  iffue,  and  he  loved  his  wife  with 
fincere  affedtion.  Her  body  was  not,  according  to  the  Roman 
cuftom  (b)^  committed  to  the  funeral  pile,  but,  after  the  manner 
of  the  eaftern  hings^  embalmed  with  precious  fpices  (c)^  and 
depofited  in  the  monument  of  the  Julian  family.  I’he  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp,  and  Nero  pronounced  the  fu- 
neral oration.  He  was  lavifh  in  praife  of  her  beauty ; and  the 
peculiar  happinefs  of  being  the  mother  of  an  infant  (d)  enrolled 
among  the  gods,  was  a topic  on  which  he  dwelt  with  pleafure. 
By  enlarging  on  that  and  other  accidental  circumftances,  he  made 
a panegyric,  in  which  not  one  virtue  could  find  a place. 


VII.  The  death  of  Poppsea  occafioned  a general  face  of 
mourning,  but  no  real  grief.  Men  remembered  her  loofe  in- 
continence, and,  having  felt  her  cruelty,  rejoiced  in  fecret  at  an 
event  that  freed  the  world  from  a woman  of  a detefted  charadter, 
Nero  laboured  under  a load  of  reproach,  and  the  public  refent- 
ment  rofe  ftill  higher,  when  it  was  known  that,  by  his  orders, 
Caflius  did  not  attend  the  funeral.  That  illuftrious  Roman  un- 
derflood the  imperial  mandate  as  the  fignal  of  his  approaching 
ruin.  In  fadt,  his  doom  was  fixed  in  a Ihort  time  after,  and 
Silanus  was  devoted  with  him.  The  crime  of  Caflius  (a)  was 
the  fplendid  fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  and 
the  auflerity  of  his  manners.  Silanus  offended  by  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  and  his  modeft  merit.  Nero  fent  a letter  to  the 
fenate,  fiating  in  firong  terms  the  neceffity  of  removing  them 
both  from  all  civil  offices.  To  Caflius  he  objedlcd,  that,  among 
the  images  of  his  anceftors  he  preferved,  with  veneration,  the 
pidlure  of  the  famous  Cains  Caflius,  with  this  infeription ; the 
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leader  of  the  party.  That  circumftance  plainly  fliewed  ^ 

the  fullen  fpirit  of  a man  brooding  mifchief ; a fierce  republiam,  ' 

who  meditated  another  civil  war,  and  a revolt  from  the  houfe  of  , 

A* 

Csefar.  But  to  revive  the  name  of  a daring  fadious  chief  was  not 
fufficient  for  the  pui-pofes  of  a turbulent  incendiary : he  was 
charged  with  feducing  Lucius  Silanus,  a youth  defeended  from  an 
illuftrious  line,  bold,  ambitious,  enterprifing,  and  in  the  hands  of 
ill  defigning  men  a fit  tool  to  fpread  the  flame  of  rebellion. 

VIII.  Silanus  was  no  lefs  an  objed  of  Nero’s  hatred. 

I 

It  was  urged  againft  him,  as  had  been  formerly  done  in  the  cafe 
of  his  uncle  Torquatus,  that  he  affeded  the  ftyle  of  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  had  in  his  houfchold  train  his  mock-treafurers,  his  audi- 
tors of  accounts,  and  his  fecretaries  of  flate.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deftitute  of  all  foundation.  Silanus  faw  the  tyranny  of 
thofe  difaftrous  times,  and  from  the  fate  of  his  uncle  received  a 
lelTon  of  prudence.  Lepida  (If),  the  wife  of  CalTms,  and  aunt  of 
Silanus,  was  alfo  doomed  to  fall  a facrifice  to  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  the  prince.  Informers  were  fuborned  to  accufe  her  of  inceft 
with  her  nephew  ; and,  to  fwell  the  charge,  they  imputed  to  her 
impious  facrifices,  magic  rites,  and  horrible  incantations.  Vul- 
catius  Tullinus,  and  Marcellus  Cornelius  (c)j  of  fenatorian  rank, 
with  Calpurnius  Fabatus,  a Roman  knight,  were  involved  in  the 
profecution.  They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor, 
and,  by  removing  the  caufe,  prevented  a final  fentence.  Nero 
was,  at  that  time,  brooding  over  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye,  and 
having  nobler  game  in  view,  he  difdained  to  ftoop  to  an  inferior 
quarry.  The  three  laft  were  faved  by  their  want  of  Importance. 

IX.  Cassius  and  Silanus  were  baniflied  by  a decree  of  the 
fenate.  The  cafe  of  Lepida  was  referred  to  the  prince.  Caflius, 
in  a fhort  time  after,  was  tranfported  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
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xvr.  . ’ . ■' 

L j of  nature.  Sllanus  was  conveyed  to  Oftia,  there,  as  was  pre- 

tended,  to  embark  for  the  ifle  of  Naxos.  He  never  reached  that 
65.’  place.  Barium  (a)^  municipal  city  of  Apulia,  was  the  lafb 
ftage  of  his  journey.  He  there  fupported  life  with  a temper 
that  gave  dignity  to  undeferved  misfortune,  till  a centurion, 
employed  to  commit  the  murder,  rulhed  upon  him  abruptly. 
That  officer  advifed  him  to  open  his  veins.  “ Death,”  faid  Si- 
lanus,  has  been  familiar  to  my  thoughts,  but  the  honour  of 
prefcribing  to  me  I fhall  not  allow  to  a ruffian  and  a murderer.” 
The  centurion,  feeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a man,  unarmed 
indeed,  but  robufi;  and  vigorous,  not  a fymptom  of  fear  in  his 
countenance,-  but,  on  the  , contrary,  an  eye  that  fparkled  with 
indignation,  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  to  feize  their  prifoner. 
Silanus  flood  on  the  defenfive : what  man  could  do  without  a 
weapon  he  bravely  dared,  flruggling,  and  dealing  his  blows 
about  him,  till  he  fell  by  the  fword  of  the  centurion,  like  a gal- 
lant officer,  receiving  honourable  wounds,  and  facing  his  enemy 
to  the  laft. 

X.  Lucius  Vetus,  and  Sextia  his  mother-in-law,  with 
Pollutia  his  daughter,  died  with  equal  fortitude.  Nero  thought 
them  a living  reproach  to  himfelf  for  the  murder  of  Rubellius 
Plautus  (a)^  the  fon-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus.  The  root  of 
bitternefs  rankled  in  Nero’s  heart,  till  Fortunatus,  one  of  the 
manumitted  flaves  of  Vetus,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  whole  family.  The  freedman  had  been 
employed  by  Vetus  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  having 
defrauded  his  mafler,  he  thought  it  time  to  add  treachery  to  pe- 
culation, and  give  evidence  againfl  his  patron.  In  this  black 
defign  he  affociated  with  himfelf  one  Claudius  Demianus,  a fellow 
of  an  abandoned  chara<^er,  who  had  been  charged  in  Afia,  while 
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Vetus  was  proconful  of  the  province,  with  various  crimes,  and  ^ 0^0  K 

fent  to  Rome  in  fetters.  To  forward  the  profecution,  Nero  fet  ' ^ » 

him  at  liberty.  'sis. 
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65. 

Vetus  heard,  with  indignation,  that  the  evidence  of  a frcedman 
was  received  againft  the  life  of  his  patron,  and  retired  to  his  coun- 
try-feat in  the  neighbourhood  of  Formise.  A band  of  foldiers 
followed  him,  and  befet  his  houfe.  His  daughter  was  then  with 
him.  A fenfe  of  former  injuries  was  ftill  frelh  in  her  mind.  She 
had  feen  her  hufband,  Rubellius  Plautus,  maflacred  by  a band  of 
ruffians.  Upon  that  occafion  ffie  oppofed  her  perfon  to  the 
affiaffins  ftroke : ffie  clung  to  her  huffiand’s  bleeding  neck,  and 
preferved  the  garment  ftained  with  his  blood.  From  that  time 
nothing  could  affuage  her  forrows : ffie  remained  a widov/,  a prey 
to  grief,  inconfolable,  loathing  all  food,  except  what  was  necei- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  nature.  In  the  prefent  diftrefs,  by  her 
father’s  advice,  ffie  fet  off  for  Naples,  where  Nero  then  refided. 

Not  being  admitted  to  his  prefence,  ffie  watched  the  palace-gates, 
and,  as  foon  as  he  came  forth,  ffie  cried  aloud,  “ Hear  my  fa- 
“ ther,  hear  an  innocent  man  ; he  was  your  colleague  (b)'m.  the 
“ confulffilp ; extend  your  mercy,  nor  let  him  fall  a facrilicc  to 
“ the  pernicious  arts  of  a vile  abandoned  Have.”  She  perfiiled, 
as  often  as  Nero  paffed,  to  renew  her  application,  fometimes  in 
tears  and  mifery  of  heart ; often  in  a tone  of  vehemence,  roufed 
by  her  fufferings  above  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex.  But  neither  tears 
nor  reproaches  had  any  effedt  on  the  cruelty  of  Nero  : inferihble 
to  both,  and  heedlefs  of  the  popular  hatred,  he  remained  obdu- 
rate and  implacable. 

XI.  PoLLUTiA  returned  to  her  father,  and,  fince  not  a ray 
of  hope  was  left,  exhorted  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  a becoming 
fpirit.  Intelligence  arrived  at  the  fame  time,  that  preparations 
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for  the  trbl  were  going  on  with  rapidity,  and  that  the  fenatc 
Hiewed  a difpolition  to  pronounce  the  fevereft  fentence.  Among 
the  friends  of  Caflius  foine  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fureft  way 
to  fccure  part  of  his  fortune  for  his  grand-children,  wmuld  be  by 
making  the  emperor  heir  in  chief.  He  rejected  that  advice  as 
\inworthy  of  his  character.  Having  lived  his  days  with  a fpirit 
of  indcpendancc,  he  refolved  to  die  with  honour.  He  dirtri- 
buted  the  money  then  in  his  poilelTion  among  his  flaves,  and 
ordered  them  to  remove  for  their  own  ufe  all  the  effeds  that 
could  be  carried  off,  with  an  exception  of  three  couches,  to  ferve 
as  funeral  beds  for  himfelf  and  his  family. 


They  retired  to  die  together.  In  the  fame  chamber,  and  with 
the  fame  inftrument,  the  father,  the  mother-in-law,  and  the 
daughter  opened  their  veins,  and,  without  any  other  covering, 
than  fuch  as  decency  required,  were  conduded  to  a warm  bath  ; 
the  father  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  daughter ; the  grandmo- 
ther gazing  on  the  fame  objed  ; and  £he,  in  return,  looking  with 
tender  affedion  on  both  her  parents  ; each  of  them  tvifhing  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  feeing  the  others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and 
praying  to  be  releafed.  Nature  purfued  her  own  courfe.  They 
died  in  the  order  of  their  refpedive  ages,  the  oldeft  firft.  After 
their  deceafe,  a profecution  was  carried  on  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  all  three  were  adjudged  to  capital  punifhment.  Nero  fo  far 
oppofed  the  fentence,  as  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  choofing 
their  mode  of  dying.  When  the  tragedy  was  already  perfermed, 
fuch  was  the  farce  that  followed. 

XII.  Publius  Gallus,  a Roman  knight,  for  no  other 
crime  than  his  intimacy  with  Fenius  Rufus  (a)^  and  fome  cen- 
nedion  with  Vetus,  was  interdided  from  fire  and  water.  The 
freedrn^n  of  Vetus,  who  betrayed  his  mafter,  and  the  accufer, 
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who  undertook  the  condud:  of  the  profecution,  obtained,  to  re- 
ward their  villany,  a feat  in  the  theatre  among  the  officers  who 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  tribunes.  The  month  of  April  was 
already  ftyled  by  the  name  of  Nero^^J,  and,  in  like  mannerj 
May  was  changed  to  that  of  Claudius,  and  June  to  GermanicuSi. 
Cornelius  Orfitus  was  the  author  of  this  innovation.  His  reafon 
for  the  laft  was,  becaufe  the  two  Torquati  (c)  fuffered  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  that  inaufpicious  name  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  aboliffied  from  the  calendar. 

XIII.  To  the  blood  and  horror,  that  made  this  year  forever 
memorable,  we  may  add  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  declared  in 
ftorms  and  tempefts,  and  epidemic  diforders.  A violent  hum- 
cane  made  the  country  of  Campania  a fcene  of  defolation  ; whole 
villages  were  overthrown  ; plantations  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  year  deftroyed.  The  fury  of  the  ftorm  was 
felt  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where,  without  any  ap- 
parent caufe  in  the  atmofphere,  a contagious  diftemper  broke  out, 
and  fwept  away  a vaft  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  houfes 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  ftreets  with  funeral  pro- 
ceffions.  Neither  fex  nor  age  efcaped.  Slaves  and  men  of  in- 
genuous birth  were  earned  off,  without  diftincflion,  amidfl  the 
Ihrieks  and  lamentations  of  their  wives  and  children.  Numbers, 
while  they  afiifted  their  expiring  friends,  or  bewailed  their  lofs, 
were  fuddenly  feized,  and  burnt  on  the  fame  funeral  pile.  The 
Roman  knights  and  fenators  luffered  the  common  lot  of  morta- 
lity ; but  death  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and, 
for  that  reafon,  they  were  not  regretted. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  new  levies  were  made  in  Narbon 
Gaul,  and  likewife  in  Afia  and  Africa,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
legions  in  Illyricum,  at  that  time  much  reduced  by  the  difeharge 
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of  fudi  as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  ^rendered  unfit  for  fervice. 
I'he  city  of  Lyons  having  before  this  time  fuffered  a dreadful 
dilafter  f a y,  Nero,  to  relieve  the  inhabitants,  ordered  a remit- 
tance of  forty  thoufand  feftcrces,  being  the  amount  of  what  that 
city  granted  to  the  treafury  of  Rome  in  a period  of  diftrac- 
tion  and  publie  diftrefs. 


A.  u.  c.  XIV.  Caius  Suetonius  and  Lucius  Telefiniis  entered  on 

^*9*  • • • ••• 

A.  u.  the  confulfliip.  During  their  adminiftration,  Antiftius  Sofianus, 
formerly  baniflied  (a),  as  has  been  mentioned,  for  a fatirical 
poem  againfi;  Nero,  began  to  think  of  regaining  his  liberty.  He 
heard  of  the  high  eftimation  in  which  informers  were  held  at 
Rome,  and  the  bias  of  Nero’s  nature  to  ads  of  cruelty.  A bold 
and  reftlefs  fplrlt  like  his  was  ready  for  any  projed,  and  he 
polfeired  a promptitude  of  mind  that  quickly  faw  how  to  feize 
his  opportunity.  There  was,  at  that  time,  an  exile  in  the  fame 
j>lace,  famous  for  his  fkill  in  the  arts  of  Chaldean  aftrology,  and, 
on  that  account,  intimate  with  feveral  families.  His  name  was 
Parnmene*s.  Antiftius  entered  into  a league  of  friendfliip  with 
him.  Their  mutual  fufferings  endeared  them  to  each  other. 
The  aftrologer  had  frequent  confultations,  and  meftengers  were 
every  day  crowding  to  his  houfe.  Antiftius  judged  that  fuch  a 
concourfe  could  not  be  without  reafons  of  important  confequence. 
He  found  that  Pammenes  received  an  annual  penfion  from  An- 
teius  ; a man,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Agrippina, 
obnoxious  to  the  emperor,  and  by  his  riches  likely  to  tempt  the 
avarice  of  a prince,  who  had  already  cut  off  feme  of  the  moft 
opulent  and  illuftrious  men  in  Rome. 

Antiftius  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  his  new  friend.  He  inter- 
cepted letters  from  Anteius,  and  gained  accefs  to  other  fecret  pa- 
pers, in  which  was  contained  a calculation  of  the  nativity  of 

Anteius, 
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Anteius,  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the  birth  and  future  ® 

fortune  of  Oftorius  Scapula  (d).  Armed  with  thefe  materials,  ' — ^ 

he  reprefented,  by  letters  to  Nero,  that  he  had  difcoveries  of  the  81^ 
flrft  importance,  involving  even  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  and,  if 
he  might  revifit  Rome  for  a few  days,  the  whole  fhould  be 
brought  to  light,  with  all  the  machinations  of  Anteius  and  Ofio- 
rius  Scapula,  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  engaged  in  a treafonable 
defign,  and  had  been  prying  into  their  own  deftiny,  and  that  of 
the  imperial  houfe.  In  confequence  of  thefe  letters,  a light  galley 
was  difpatched,  and  Antiftius  was  conveyed  to  Rome.  His 
arrival,  and  the  bufinefs  on  which  he  came,  were  no  fooner 
known,  than  Anteius  and  Oftorius  were  confidercd  as  devoted 
victims,  infomuch  that  the  former  could  not  find  a friend  bold 
enough  to  be  a witnefs  to  his  will  (c)^  till  Tigellinus  advifed  him 
to  fettle  his  affairs  without  lofs  of  time.  Anteius  fwallowed  a 
dofe  of  poifon  ; but  finding  the  operation  flow  and  tedious,  he 
opened  his  veins,  and  put  a period  to  his  exiftence. 

XV.  OsTORius,  at  this  time,  was  at  a diftance  from  Rome, 
amufing  himfelf  on  his  own  eftate  near  the  confines  of  Liguria. 

A centurion  was  fent  with  orders  to  difpatch  him.  Nero  had  • 
his  reafons  for  defiring  this  bufinefs  to  be  done  with  expedition. 

He  knew  the  military  charader  of  Oftorius,  and  the  high  repu- 
tation, with  which  he  had  gained  the  civic  crown  in  Britain  (a). 

He  dreaded  a man  renowned  in  arms,  remarkable  for  his  bodily 
vigour,  and  a thorough  mafter  of  the  art  of  war.  From  a 
general  of  his  experience  he  lived  in  fear  of  a fudden  attack,  and 
the  late  confpiracy  kept  him  in  a conftant  alarm.  The  centurion 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  having  firft  fecured  all  the  avenues  round 
the  houfe,  communicated  the  emperor’s  orders.  Oftorius  turned 
againft  himfelf  that  courage  which  had  often  made  the  enemy 
fly  before  him.  Fie  opened  his  veins,  but,  though  the  incifion 
VoL.  II.  T t 
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was  large,  the  blood  flowed  with  languor.  He  called  a flave 
to  his  afliftance,  and  having  direded  him  to  hold  a poniard  with 
a firm  and  fteady  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  the  man’s  ann,  and  ap- 
plying his  throat  to  the  point,  ruflied  on  certain  death. 


XVI.  If  the  narrative,  in  which  I am  engaged,  prefented  a 
detail  of  foreign  wars,  and  a regifter  of  men,  who  died  with 
honour  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  even  in  that  cafe,  a con- 
tinued train  of  diallers,  crowding  fall  upon  one  another,  would 
fatigue  the  writer,  and  make  the  reader  turn,  with  difgull,  from 
lb  many  tragic  ifllies,  honourable  indeed,  but  dark,  melancholy, 
and  too  much  of  a colour.  How  much  more  mull  the  uni- 
formity of  the  prefent  fubjed  be  found  irkfome,  and  even  re- 
pulfive  ! We  have  nothing  before  us  but  tame  fervillty,  and  a' 
deluge  of  blood  fpilt  by  a tyrant  in  the  hour  of  peace.  The 
heart  recoils  from  the  difmal  llory.  But  let  it  he  remembered 
by  thofe,  who  may  hereafter  think  thefe  events  worthy  of  their 
notice,  that  I have  difcharged  the  duty  of  an  hillorian,  and  if, 
in  relating  the  fate  of  fo  many  eminent  citizens,  who  refigned 
their  lives  to  the  will  of  one  man,  I mingle  tears  with  indignation, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  feel  for  the  unhappy.  The  truth  is,  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  was  bent  agaihll  the  Roman  ftate.  The  cala- 
mities that  followed  cannot,  like  the  daughter  of  an  army,  or 
the  backing  of  a city,  be  painted  forth  in  one  general  draught. 
Repeated  murders  mull  be  given  in  fucceflion ; and,  if  the  re- 
mains of  iilullrious  men  are  dillinguilhed  by  their  funeral  obfe- 
quics  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  may  it  not  be  confidered  as  a- 
tribute  due  to  their  memory,  that,  in  like  manner,  their  deaths 
fhould  be  fnatched  from  oblivion,  and  that  hillory,  in  defcribing 
the  lall  ad  of  their  lives,  fliould  give  to  each  his  dillind  and, 
proper  charader,  for  the  information  of  pollerity  ? 

XVII.  I PRO.=- 
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XVII.  I PROCEED  to  add  to  the  lift  of  murdered  citizens,  COOK 

XVI* 

Annaeus  Mela,  Cerealis  Anicius,  Rufius  Crifpinus,  and  Petronius.  ' v ' 

' A.  U.  C 

In  the  compafs  of  a few  days  they  were  all  cut  off,  as  it  were  at  819. 
one  blow.  Mela  and  Crifpinus  were  no  higher  than  Roman 
knights  ; but  in  fame  and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  the  mo  ft 
diftinguiftied  fenators.  Crifpinus,  at  one  time,  commanded  the 
praetorian  bands ; he  was  afterwards  invefted  with  the  confular 
ornaments,  but  lately  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy, 
and  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ( a ).  At  that  place  he  re- 
ceived the  emperor’s  mandate,  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Mela  (b)  was  brother  to  Seneca  and  Gallio.  He  abftained 
through  life  from  the  purfuit  of  civil  honours,  vainly  flattering 
himfelf,  that  a Ample  knight  could  rife  to  the  higheft  fplendour, 
and  tower  above  the  confular  dignity.  By  remaining  in  his  rank, 
he  was  qualified  to  a<ft  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  imperial  reve- 
nue, and  that  employment  he  thought  the  fhorteft  road  to  immo- 
derate riches.  He  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet,  and  from 
fuch  a fon  (c)  -derived  additional  luftre.  When  Lucan  was  no 
more,  Mela  endeavoured  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  property  (d) 
but  proceeding  with  too  much  eagernefs,  he  provoked  the  enmity 
of  Fabius  Romanus,  one  of  the  poet’s  intimate  friends.  This 
man  framed  a charge  againft  the  father.  He  accufed  him  of 
being  engaged  with  his  fon  in  the  late  confpiracy,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  forged  feveral  letters  in  the  name  of  Lucan. 

Nero  was  eager  to  felze  his  prey : he  panted  for  his  riches, 
and  with  that  view  fent  the  letters  as  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Mela 
had  recourfe  to  the  mode  of  death,  at  that  time  deemed  the  eafieft, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  moft  in  vogue.  He  opened  his  veins,  and 
expired.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a large  fiam  to  Tigellinus, 
and  to  his  fon-in-law,  Cofiiitianus  Caplto,  hoping  by  that  beqiieft 
■to  fecure  the  remainder  for  his  family.  A claiife,  it  has  been  ’ 
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BOOK  faid,  was  added  to  the  will,  afl'erting  the  innocence  of  the  deceafed, 

V , ^ and  the  flagrant  Injuftice  of  cutting  him  off,  while  fuch  men  as 

819.  Rufius  Crifpiniis  and  Anicius  Cerealis  v/ere  fuffered  to  live  in 

A- 1>.  , ^ 

46.  fecurity,  though  they  were  both  envenomed  enemies  of  the 
prince.  The  claufe,  however,  was  thought  to  be  fabricated,  with 
a view  to  juftify  the  murder  of  Crifpinus,  which  was  already 
perpetrated,  and  to  haften  the  fentence  then  in  agitation  againft 
Cerealis,  who,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  difpatched  himfelf.. 
He  fell  unlamented.  The  public  remembered  that  he  formerly 
difcovered  a confpiracy  (e)  to  Caligula,  and,  for  that  reafon,  no 
man  regretted  him  in  his  end» 

XVIII.  With  regard  to  Caius  Petronius  (a),  his  chara<fler,  his 
courfe  of  life,  and  the  fmgularity  of  his  manners  feem  to  merit 
particular  attention.  He  paifed  his  days  in  fleep,  and  his  nights 
in  bufmefs,^  or  in  joy  and  revelry.  Indolence  was  at  once  his 
paflion,  and  his  road  to  fame.  What  others  did  by  vigoiu*  and 
indullry,  he  accomplifhed  by  his  love  of  pleafure  and  luxurious 
eafe.  Unlike  the  men  who  profefs  to  underhand  focial  enjoy- 
ment, and  ruin  their  fortunes,  he  led  a life  of  expence,  without 
profufion ; an  epicure,  yet  not  a prodigal ; addidled  to  his 
appetites,  but  with  tafte  and  judgment;  a refined  and  elegant 
voluptuary.  Gay  and  airy  in  his  converfation,  he  charmed  by  a 
certain  graceful  negligence,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flowed 
from  the  natural  franknefs  of  his  difpofition.  With  all  this  deli- 
cacy, and  carelefs  eafe,  he  fhewed,  when  he  was  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  his  confuhhip,  that 
vigour  of  mind  and  foftnefs  of  manners  may  well  unite  in  the 
fame  perfon.  With  his  love  of  fenfuality  he  poITelTed  talents  for 
bufinefs.  From  his  public  ftation  he  returned  to  his  ufual  gra- 
tifications, fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleafures  that  bordered  upon  it. 
His  gaiety  recommended  him  to  tlie  notice  of  the  prince.  Being, 
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in  favour  at  court,  and  cheriflied  as  the  companion  of  Nero  in  ® ^ 

all  his  fele(5t  parties,  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  tafte  and  v * 

. . . . A,  u.  c. 

elegance.  Without  the  fandion  of  Petronius  nothing  was  ex-  819^- 
quifite,  nothing  rare  or  delicious.  66.’ 

Hence  the  jealoufy  of  Tigellinus,  who  dreaded  a rival,  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  almoft  his  equal ; in  the  fcience  of 
luxury  his  fuperior.  Tigellinus  determined  to  work  his  down- 
fall ; and,  accordingly,  addrelTed  himfelf  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
prince  ; that  mafter-paflion,  to  which  all  other  affedions  and 
every  motive  were  fure  to  give  way.  He  charged  Petronius  with 
having  lived  in  clofe  intimacy  with  Scevinus  (b)^  the  confpira- 
tor ; and,  to  give  colour  to  that  aflhrtion,  he  bribed  a flave  to 
turn  informer  againd  his  mafter.  The  reft  of  the  domeftics  were 
loaded  with  irons.  Nor  was  Petronius  fuffered  to  make  his 
defence, 

XIX.  Nero,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  on  one  of  his  ex- 
curfions  into  Campania.  Petronius  had  followed  him  as  far  as 
Cuma,  but  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  further  than  that  place. 

He  fcorned  to  linger  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet  was  not  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  a world  which  he  loved.  Pie  opened  his  veins, 
and  clofed  them  again,  at  intervals  lofing  a fmall  quantity  of 
blood,  then  binding  up  the  orifice,  as  his  ov/n  inelination  prompted. 

He  converfed  during  the  whole  time  v/ith  his  ufual  gaiety,  never 
changing  his  habitual  manner,  nor  talking  fentences  to  fliew  his 
contempt  of  death.  He  liftened  to  his  friends,  who  endeavoured 
to  entertain  him,  not  with  grave  difeourfes  on  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  or  the  moral  v.fifdom  of  philofophers,  but  with  ftrains 
of  poetry,  and  verfes  of  a gay  and  natural  turn.  He  diftributed 
prefents  to  fome  of  his  fervants,  and  ordered  others  to  be  chaftifed,- 
He  walked  out  for  his  amufement,  and  even  lay  down  to  fieep. 

In 
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® XV?  fcerje  of  his  life  he  a£ted  with  fuch  calm  tranquillity, 

> that  his  death,  thoucjh  an  a£t  of  neceffity,  feemed  no  more  than  the 

A.  V . C.  , . . 

819-  decline  of  nature.  In  his  will  he  fcorned  to  follow  the  example 

£6-  of  others,  who,  like  himfelf,  died  under  the  tyrant’s  ftroke  : he 

neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor  any  of  the 
creatures  of  the  court ; but  having  written,  under  the  fidlitloiis 
names  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a narrative  of  Nero’s  de- 
bauchery, and  his  new  modes  of  vice  (a)^  he  had  the  fpirit  to 
fend  to  the  emperor  that  fatirical  romance,  fealed  with  his  own 
feal,  which  he  took  care  to  break,  that,  after  his  death,  it  might 
not  be  ufed  for  the  deflru^Uon  of  any  perfon  whatever. 

XX.  Nero  faw,  with  furprife,  his  clandeftine  paflions,  and 
the  fecrets  of  his  midnight  revels,  laid  open  to  the  world.  To 
whom  the  difcovery  w^as  to  be  imputed  ftill  remained  a doubt. 
Amidft  his  conje£tures,  Sllla,  who  by  her  marriage  with  a fenator 
had  ri fen  into  notice,  occuiTed  to  his  memory.  This  woman 
had  often  procured  for  the  libidinous  pleafures  of  the  prince, 
and  lived,  befides,  in  clofe  intimacy  with  Petronius.  Nero  con- 
cluded that  file  had  betrayed  him,  and  for  that  offence  ordered 
her  into  baniffiment.  Having  made  that  facrifice  to  his  own 
refentment,  he  gave  another  vidtim  to  glut  the  rage  of  Tigellinus, 
namely,  Numicius  Thermus,  a man  of  prsetorlan  rank.  An 
accufation  preferred  againft  the  favourite,  by  a flave  enfranchifed 
by  Thermus,  wvas  the  caufe  that  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
Tigellinus.  For  that  daring  attempt  againft  a man  in  power  the 
informer  fuffered  on  the  rack,  and  his  patron,  who  had  no  con- 
•cern  in  the  bufmefs,  was  put  to  death. 

XXL  Nero  had  not  yet  fatlated  his  vlndldllve  fury.  He 
had  fpilt  the  beft  blood  in  Rome,  and  now,  in  the  perfons  of 
Pcetus  Thrafea  and  Bareas  Soranus,  he  hoped  to  deftroy  virtue 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.  His  rancour  to  thofe  two  illuftrlous  citizens  had  been  S O o K 

XVI. 

long  working  in  his  heart.  Thrafea,  in  particular,  was  the  — v — 

^ ^ ^ A U C* 

devoted  objed:,  and  various  motives  confpired  againft  him,  ’sig. 

When  the  bufmefs  of  Agrippina  fa J was  brought  before  the  fe-  ^6. 

nate,  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  that  Thrafea  with- 
drew  from  the  debate.  Afterwards,  in  the  youthful  fports,  called 
juvENALES,  he  feldom  attended,  and  never  with  the  alacrity 
which  was  expeded.  This  cold  indifference  was  the  more  grat- 
ing to  the  prince,  as  Thrafea,  at  Padua,  his  native  city,  not  only 
affifted  at  the  games  of  the  cestus,  originally  inftituted  by  An- 
tenor,  the  fugitive  from  Troy,  but  alfo  performed  in  the  habit 
of  a tragedian.  It  was  further  remembered,  that,  when  Anti- 
ftius,  the  prtetor,  was  in  danger  of  being  capitally  condemned 
for  his  verfes  levelled  at  Nero,  Thrafea  was  the  author  of  a milder 
fentence  f^J.  There  was  ftill  another  circumftance : when 
divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppsea,  he  wdlfully  abfented 
himfelf,  nor  did  he  afterwards  attend  her  funeral.  Thefe  of- 
fences were  not  fuffered  to  fink  into  oblivion.  The  whole  was 
treafured  up  by  CofTutianus  Capito  a man,  who  to  a'bad  heart 
and  talents  for  every  fpeeies  of  iniquity  united  motives  of  per- 
fonal  ill-will  to  Thrafea,  which  he  nourilhed  in  fecret,  ever  fmee 
the  vidory  obtained  over  him  in  a charge  of  extortion  conduded 
by  the  deputies  from  Cilicia,  and  fupported  with  all  the  credit  and 
eloquence  of  Thrafea., 

XXII.  The  fertile  genius  of  the  profecutor  was  not  at  a lofs 
for  new  allegations.  The  heads  of  his  charge  were,  “ That 
“ Thrafea  made  it  a point  to  avoid  renewing  the  oath  of  fidelity 
“ ufual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  faj,  and,  though  a member 
“ of  the  quindecemviral  college,  he  never  affifted  at  the  cere- 
mony  of  offering  vows  for  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  and  the 
“ prefervation  of  that  melodious  voice,  A magiftrate  formerly 

‘ ‘‘of. 
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^ XV?  ^ imreinitdng  afiTidiiity,  he  took  a part  in  every  debate,  fup- 
' ,, ' “ porting  or  oppofing  the  moft  trifling  motions ; and  now  what 

\ , C*  • • * 

819,  ' “ is  his  conduct?  For  three  years  together  he  has  not  fo  much 

66.*  “ as  entered  the  fenatef'/’ J.  Even  on  a late  occafion,  when  the 

“ bufinefs  relating  to  Sllanus  and  Vetus  drew  the  fathers  to  a 
“ crowded  meeting,  Thrafea  was  not  at  leifure ; the  affairs  of 
“ his  clients  engroffed  his  attention,  and  the  patriot  was  detained 
from  the  fenate  by  his  own  petty  concerns.  What  is  this  but 
a public  fecelfion  ! Ffe  is  at  the  head  of  a fadtion,  and  if  his 
‘‘  partifans  take  fire  from  his  example,  a civil  war  muft  be  the 
“ confequence.  Caefar  and  Cato  were  the  names  that  formerly 
“ kept  the  world  awake  ; at  prefent,  in  a city  ever  rent  by  difi 
cord,  Nero  and  Thrafea  engage  the  public  mind. 

“ The  popular  demagogue  has  his  fedlaries  and  his  followers ; 

^ “ a fet  of  men  not  yet,  like  their  mafter,  ambitioufly  fententlous, 

but,  in  imitation  of  his  mien  and  manners,  fullen,  gloomy,  and  , 
“ difcontented.  By  the  formalities  of  their  rigid  difcipline  they 
hope  to  throw  difgrace  on  the  gay  and  elegant  manners  of  their 
fovereign.  Your  prefervation,  Nero,  is  of  no  moment  to 
Thrafea : he  difregards  your  fafety ; he  defpifes  your  accom- 
“ plifliments.  Are  your  affairs  in  a train  of  profperity  ? he  is 
“ flill  dejedled.  Has  any  untoward  event  difturbed  your  peace 
“ of  mind  ? he  enjoys  your  diftrefs,  and  in  fecret  pampers  him- 
felf  with  your  afflidllon.  The  fame  fpirit,  that  refnfed  to 
“ fwear  on  the  adls  of  Julius  Csefar  and  Auguftus,  denies  the  dl- 
vinity  of  Poppsea.  He  turns  religion  to  a jeft,  and  fets  the 
“ laws  at  defiance.  The  journals  of  the  Roman  people  (c)  were 
■“  never  read  by  the  provinces  and  the  armies  with  fo  much  avi-  » 
dity,  as  in  the  prefent  jundlure  ; and  the  reafon  Is,  the  hiflory 
of  the  times  is  the  hiflory  of  Thrafea’s  contumacy. 

« If 
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“ If  the  fyftem  of  this  wife  philofopher  and  profound  poli-  ^ 

“ tician  merits  attention,  let  us,  at  once,  embrace  his  dodlrine ; v „ — ,-  ■» 

A U C 

“ if  otherwife,  let  us  take  from  the  friends  of  innovation  their  ’stg. 

“ leader  and  their  oracle.  The  fed,  whofe  precepts  he  afi'eds  to  66,  * 
admire,  has  ever  been  proud  and  dogmatical,  bufy,  bold,  and 
“ turbulent.  It  was  that  ftoic  fchool  that  formed  the  Tuberos  (d) 

“ and  the  Favonii ; names  detefted  even  by  the  old  republic.  And 
“ what  is  now  the  principle  of  the  v/hole  fadion  ? To  fubvert 
“ the  fabric  of  a great  empire  they  hold  forth  the  name  of  liberty  ; 

“ if  they  fucceed,  they  will  deftroy  even  liberty  itfelf.  Of  what 
“ ufe  can  it  be  to  Nero,  that  he  has  baniflied  a CalTius,  if  the 
“ followers  of  Brutus  are  ftill  allowed  to  dourilh,  and  multiply 
“ their  numbers  ? Upon  the  whole,  you  have  no  occafion,  Csefar, 

“ to  write  to  the  fenate  ; you  need  not  mention  Thrafea  to  that 
“ alTembly  : leave  him  to  our  management,  and  the  judgment  of 
“ the  fathers.”  Nero  praifed  the  zeal  of  Cofliitianus,  and  added 
fury  to  a mind  already  bent  on  mifchief.  To  forward  his  villany, 
he  gave  him  for  a coadjutor  Eprius  Marcellus,  an  orator  of  a 
turbulent  fpirit  and  overbearing  eloquence. 

XXIII.  The  profecution  againft  Bareas  Soranus  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  Oftorius  Sabinus,  a Roman  kniglit.  Soranus 
was  returned  from  his  proconfular  government  of  Afia.  His 
condud  in  the  provinee  flood  diflinguifhed  by  juftice  and  the 
reditude  of  his  meafures  ; but  by  the  jealoufy  of  Nero  the  virtues 
of  the  minifler  were  converted  into  crimes.  Fie  had  opened  the 
port  of  Ephefus,  and  left  unpunifhed  the  obftinate  refillance  of 
the  people  of  Pergamus,  who  refufed  to  let  Acratus  faj^  one  of 
the  emperor’s  freedmen,  carry  off  the  ftatues  and  pidures  that 
adorned  their  city.  This  meritorious  condud  was  an  offence  not 
to  be  forgiven  ; but  conflrudive  crimes  were  to  be  held  forth  to 
tlie  public.  The  heads  of  the  accufation  were,  that  Soranus  had 
VoL.  II.  _ U ii  contradcd 
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B contradied  a clofe  and  Intimate  friendfliip  with  Plautus  and 

\ i had  endeavoured  by  popular  arts  to  incite  the  eaftern  provinces 

A.  H.  C 

8 1 9.  ’ to  a revolt.  To  decide  the  fate  of  two  upright  citizens,  Nero 
66,  chofe  a jim6lure  favourable  to  his  dai'k  defign.  Tiridates  was  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  diadem  of  Armenia  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  He  thought  It  probable,  tliat,  in  the 
fplendour  of  that  magnificent  fcene,  the  horrors  of  domeilic  cruelty 
would  be  loft  r perhaps,  it  feemed  a fair  opportunity  to  difplay  to 
a foreign  prince  the  grandeur  of  a Roman  emperor,  and  con- 
vince him,  by  the  murder  of  two  eminent  citizens,  that  the  im- 
perial power  was  nothing  fhort  of  oriental  defpotifm. 

XXIV.  The  city  went  forth  in  crowds  to ‘meet  the  em- 
peror (a)^  and  gaze  at  the  eaftern  monai'ch.  Thrafea  received 
orders  not  to  appear  on  the  occafion.  A mind  like  his  was  not 
to  be  difconcerted.  With  his  ufual  fortitude  he  fent  a memorial 
to  the  prince,  requefting  to  know  by  what  adt  of  his  life  he  had 
deferved  fuch  a mark  of  difpleafure.  He  pledged  himfelf,  if  a 
fair  hearing  were  granted,  to  confute  his  enemies,  and  place  his 
innocence  in  the  cleareft  light.  Nero  received  the  memorial 
with  eager  curiofity,  expedting  to  find  that  Thrafea,  under  the 
operation  of  fear,  had  defcended  to  the  language  of  flattery,  and 
tarniflied  his  own  honour  by  magnifying  the  glory  of  the  prince. 
Stung  by  difappointment,  he  refufed  to  grant  an  audience.  The 
fight  of  that  illuftrioLis  citizen,  the  countenance,  the  fpirit,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  man,  were  too  much  to  encounter.  He  ordered 
the  fenate  to  be  convened.  Thrafea,  in  the  mean  time,  confuited 
with  his  friends,  which  would  be  moft  advifable,  to  enter  at 
large  into  his  defence,  or  to  behave  with  filent  indignation.  They 
were  divided  in  their  opinions. 


XXV.  Some  advifed  him  to  enter  the  fenate,  and  confront 

his 
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his  enemies  In  the  prefence  of  that  affembly.  “ Of  his  conllancy  ® 

“ no  doubt  could  be  entertained  ; they  knew  that  nothlnj^  could  ' 

^ ^ A,  U C 

“ fall  from  him  unworthy  of  himfelf.  Every  word  from  his  lips  819. 

would  tend  to  augment  his  glory.  When  danger  threatened,  6<i.  ’ 

to  take  fhelter  In  the  fliade  of  obfcurity,  were  the  adt  of  a de- 
“ generate  fpirlt.  For  him,  he  ought  to  have  the  people  round 
“ him  to  behold  the  fcene ; a great  man  advancing  bravely  to 
“ meet  his  fate,  would  be  a fpedfacle  worthy  of  their  applaufe. 

“ The  fenate  would  hear  with  aftonifliment  the  energy  of  truth, 

“ and  the  fublime  of  virtue.  Every  fentiment  from  the  mouth 
“ of  Thrafea  would  rife  fuperior  to  humanity,  and  found  to  the 
“ fathers  as  if  fome  god  addreffed  them.  Even  the  heart  of 
“ Nero  might  for  once  relent.  Should  it  happen  otherwife  ; 

“ fhould  his  obdurate  nature  ftill  perfift,  pofterity  would  crown 
“ with  immortal  glory  the  undaunted  citizen,  who  diftinguiUied 
“ hunfelf  from  thofe  unhappy  vidtims,  who  bowed  their  necks 
“ to  the  tyrant’s  flroke,  and  crept  in  filence  to  their  graves.” 

XXVI.  Others  were  of  a different  opinion,  convinced  that 
his  beft  plan  would  be  to  wait  the  iffue  at  his  own  houfe.  They 
fpoke  of  Thrafea  himfelf  and  the  dignity  of  his  charadler  in  the 
liigheft  terms,  but  they  dreaded  that  his  adverfaries  would  pour 
forth  a torrent  of  infolence  and  opprobrious  language.  “ They 
“ delircd  that  he  would  not  fuffer  his  ear  to  be  wounded  with 
“ fcLirrility  and  vile  abufe.  Coflutianus  and  Eprius  Marcell  us 
“ were  not  the  only  enemies  of  virtue  ; there  were  others,  whofe 
“ brutal  rage  might  incite  them  to  outrage,  and  even  violence  to 
his  perfon.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  left  none  at  liberty.  In  a 
“ general  panic  good  men  might  follow  the  worft  example.  It 
“ would  become  the  charadler  of  Thrafea  to  refcue  from  infamy 
“ that  augufi;  affembly,  which  his  prefence  had  fo  long  adorned. 

“ If  he  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  the  part,  which,  after  hearing 

u 2 ' “ Thrafea 
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“ Thrafea  in  his  own  defence,  the  fathers  might  have  a£led,  will 
“ remain  problematical ; and  by  that  uncertainty  the  honour  of 
“ the  fenate  may  be  faved.  To  hope  that  Nero  would  blufh  for 
“ his  crimes,  were  to  mifunderftand  his  charadter.  His  unrelent- 
“ ing  cruelty  would  moft  probably  fall  on  Thrafea’s  wife,  on  his 
“ whole  family,  and  all  that  were  dear  to  him.  For  thefe  rea- 
“ fons,  an  eminent  citizen,  who  had  ever  fupported  the  honour 
“ of  his  name,  and  flill  fiourilhed  with  unblemilhed  integrity, 
“ would  do  well  to  remember  who  were  the  teachers  of  wifdom, 
“ that  furnifhed  the  principles  and  the  model  of  his  conduct. 
“ Since  he  had  crowded  into  his  life  all  their  virtues,  it  would  be- 
“ come  him  to  emulate  their  glory  in  his  fall.” 

Arulenus  Rufticus  (a)  aflifted  at  this  confultation.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  a tribune  of  the  people ; a young  man  of  fentiment, 
eager  to  be  in  adlion,  and  warm  with  the  love  of  glory.  He 
offered  to  interpofe,  by  his  tribunitian  authority,  to  prevent  a 
decree  of  the  fenate.  “ Forbear,”  faid  Thrafea,  “ and  learn, 
“ young  man,  to  reflrain  this  impetuous  ardour.  By  a rafh  op- 
“ pofition  you  cannot  fave  your  friend,  and  you  may  bring  down 
“ ruin  on  yourfelf.  For  me,  I have  lived  my  days  ; my  courfe 
“ is  well  nigh  finifhed  ; it  now  remains,  that  I reach  the  goal 
“ with  undiminifhed  honour.  As  to  you,  my  friend,  you  have 
“ but  lately  entered  the  career  of  civil  dignities.  Life  is  before 
“ you,  and  you  have  not  as  yet  pledged  yourfelf  to  the  public. 
“ Ere  you  take  a decided  part,  it  will  behove  you  to  confider 
“ well  the  times  upon  which  you  are  fallen,  and  the  principles 
“ which  you  mean  to  avow.”  Having  thus  declared  his  fenti- 
ments,  he  gave  no  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  of  appearing 
in  the  fenate,  but  referved  the  queftion  for  his  own  private 
meditation. 
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XXVII.  On  the  following  day  two  prsetorian  cohorts,  under 
arms,  furrounded  the  temple  of  Venus.  A body  of  citizens,  with 
fwords  ill  concealed  beneath  their  gowns,  invefted  all  the  avenues. 
In  the  forum,  the  open  fquares,  and  round  the  adjoining  temples, 
bands  of  foldiers  took  their  ftation,  and  through  that  military 
array  the  fenators  were  obliged  to  pafs,  furrounded  by  foldiers  and 
prsetorian  guards.  The  affembly  was  opened  by  Nero’s  qua:- 
llor  (a)^  with  a fpeech  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  complaining, 
“ That  the  fathers”  (no  particular  name  was  mentioned)  “ de- 
“ ferted  the  public  intereft,  and  by  their  example  taught  the 
“ Roman  knights  to  loiter  away  their  time  in  floth,  and  inatten- 
“ tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  hate.  Nor  could  it  be  matter  of 
“ wonder,  that  the  'enators  from  the  diftant  provinces  no  longer 
“ attended  their  duty,  when  men  of  confular  rank,  and  even  of 
“ facerdotal  dignity,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  embellifliment 
“ of  their  villas,  and  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  and  pleafure- 
“ grounds.”  This  melTage  was  intended  to  be  a weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  accufers,  and  their  malice  knew  how  to  ufe  it. 
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XXVIII.  Cos suTi ANUS  took  the  lead.  Eprius  Marcellus 
followed  him,  with  more  force  and  acrimony.  “ The  common- 
“ wealth,”  he  faid,  “ is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Certain  turbulent 
“ fpirits  rear  their  creft  fo  high,  that  no  room  is  left  for  the 
“ milder  virtues  of  the  prince.  The  fenate  for  fome  time  pall 
“ has  been  negligent,  tame,  and  paffive.  Your  lenity,  confcript 
“ fathers,  your  lenity  has  given  encouragement  to  fedition.  It 
“ is  in  confequence  of  your  indulgence  that  Thrafea  prefumes 
“ to  trample  on  the  laws ; that  his  fon-in-law,  Helvidius  Prif- 
“ cus  adopts  the  fame  pernicious  principles;  that  Paconius 
“ Agrippinus  with  the  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  houfe 
“ of  Csfar,  which  he  inherits  from  his  father,  declares  open 
“ hofUlity ; and  that  Curtius  Montanus  (c)^  in  feditious  verfes, 

“ fpreadi 
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“ fpreads  abroad  the  venom  of  his  pen.  Where  is  Thrafea  now  ? 
“ I want  to  fee  the  man  of  confular  rank  in  his  place  ; I want  to 
“ fee  the  facerdotal  dignitary  offering  up  vows  for  the  emperor ; 
“ I want  to  fee  the  citizen  taking  the  oaths  of  fidelity.  Perhaps 
“ that  haughty  fpirit  towers  above  the  laws  and  the  religion  of 
“ our  anceflors ; perhaps  he  means  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 
“ own  himfelf  a traitor  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Let  him 
“ appear  in  this  affembly ; 'let  the  patriot  come  ; let  the  leader 
“ of  fadtion  fliew  himfelf ; the  man  who  fo  often  played  the 
“ orator  in  this  affembly,  and  took  under  his  patronage  the  inve- 
“ terate  enemies  of  the  prince.  Let  us  hear  his  plan  of  govern- 
“ ment : what  does  he  wilh  to  change  ? What  abufes  does  he 
“ mean  to  reform  ? If  he  came  every  day  with  objedlions,  the 
“ cavilling  fpirit  of  the  man  might  teafe,  perplex,  and  embarrafs 
“ us ; but  now  his  fullen  filence  is  worfe ; it  condemns  every 
“ thing  in  the  grofs.  And  why  all  this  difcontent  ? A fettled 
“ peace  prevails  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire  : does  that  afflidl 
“ him  ? Our  armies,  without  the  effufion  of  Roman  blood,  have 
“ been  vidlorious  : is  that  the  caufe  of  his  difaffedtion  ? He 
“ fickens  in  the  midft  of  profperity  ; he  repines  at  the  flourifhing 
Rate  of  his  country  ; he  deferts  the  forum ; he  avoids  the 
“ theatre,  and  the  temples  of  the  city  ; he  threatens  to  abjure 
“ his  country,  and  retire  into  voluntary  banifhment ; he  acknow- 
“ ledges  none  of  your  laws  ; your  decrees  are  to  him  no  better 
“ than  mockery ; he  owns  no  magifcfates,  and  Rome  to  him  is 
“ no  longer  Rome.  Let  him  therefore  be  cut  off  at  once  from  a 
“ city,  where  he  has  long  lived  an  alien;  the  love  of  his  country 
“ banilhed  from  his  heart,  and  the  people  odious  to  his  fight.” 


XXIX.  Marcellus  delivered  this  invedlive  in  a ftrain  of 
vehemence,  that  gave  additional  terror  to  the  natural  ferocity 
of  a ftern  and  favage  countenance.  His  voice  grew  louder, 
7 his 
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his  features  more  enlarged,  and  his  eyes  fiathed  with  fire.  The  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
fenate  heard  him,  but  Vv^ith  emotions  unfelt  before : the  fettled  ' .. » 
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melancholy,  which  that  black  period  made  habitual,  gave  way 
to  ftronger  feelings.  They  faw  a band  of  foldlers  round  them,  c6. 
and  they  debated  in  the  midft  of  fvvords  and  javelins.  Thrafea 
was  abfent,  but  the  venerable  figure  of  the  man  prefented  itfelf 
to  every  imagination.  They  felt  for  Helvidius  Prifcus,  who  was 
doomed  to  fuiTer,  not  for  imputed  guilt,  but  becaufe  he  was  allied 
to  an  innocent  and  virtuous  citizen.  What  was  the  crime  of 
Agrippinus  ? 1 he  misfortunes  of  his  father,  cut  off  by  the  cru- 
elty of  Tiberius,  rofe  in  judgment  againfl  the  fon.  The  cafe  of 
Montanus  (a)  was  thought  hard  and  oppreffve.  His  poetry 
was  a proof  of  genius,  not  of  malice ; and  yet,  for  a pretended 
libel  on  the  prince,  a youth  of  expectation  w^as  to  be  driven  from 
his  country. 

XXX.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  diftraCtion  which  this  buli- 
nefs  excited,  Oftorius  Sabinus,  the  accufer  of  Bareas  Soranus, 
entered  the  fenate..^  He  opened  at  once,  and  charged  as  a crime,, 
the  friendfhip  that  fubfifted  between  Soranus  and  Rubellius 
Plautus.  He  added,  that  the  whole  tcnour  of  his  adminiflration 
in  x\fia  was  direCted,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  promote  his 
own  popularity,  and  to  fpread  a fpirit  of  fedition  through  the 
provinces.  1 hefe  accufations  had  been  long  fince  fabricated,  and 
were  then  grown  threadbare  ; but  the  profecutor  was  ready  wuth 
a new  allegation,  which  involved  Servilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,. 
in  her  father’s  danger.  The  charge  againft  her  was,  that  fhe 
had  diftributed  fums  of  money  among  men  fidlled  injudicial 
aftrology.  d he  fad;  was,  Servilia,  with  no  other  motives  than 
thofe  ot  filial  piety,  had  the  imprudence,  natural  at  her  time  of 
life,  to  apply  to  a fet  of  fortune-tellers,  in  order  to  fatisfy  her 
mind  about  the  fate  of  her  family,  and  to  learn  wTether  Nero’s 

refentment 
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refentinent  was  by  any  poflibility  to  be  appeafed,  and  what  would 
be  the  ifl'ue  of  the  bufmefs  in  the  fenate. 

She  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  fenate  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conluls.  On  one  fide  ftood  the  aged  father ; on  the  other  his 
daughter,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  not  having  yet  completed  her 
twentieth  year,  but  even  then  in  a ftate  of  deftitution,  ftiil  lament- 
ing the  fate  of  her  hufband,  Annius  Pollio,  lately  torn  from  her, 
and  condemned  to  banifhment.  She  ftood  in  filent  forrow,  not 
daring  to  lift  her  eyes  to  her  father,  whom  by  her  imprudent  zeal 
file  had  involved  in  new  misfortunes. 

XXXI.  The  accufer  prefled  her  with  queftions.  He  defired 
to  know,  whether  flie  had  not  fold  her  bridal  ornaments,  her 
jewels  and  her  necklace,  to  fupply  herfelf  with  money  for  magic 
facriftces  ? She  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  wept  in  bitter- 
nefs  of  heart.  Her  forrows  were  too  big  for  utterance.  She 
embraced  the  altars,  and  rifing  fudclenly,  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence, “ I have  invoked  no  infernal  gods ; I have  ufed  no 
“ unhallowed  rites,  no  magic,  no  incantations.  My  unhappy 
“ prayers  afked  no  more  than  that  you,  Csefar,  and  you,  con- 
“ feript  fathers,  would  extend  your  proteilion  to  this  beft  of 
“ men,  this  moft  afiedionate  parent.  For  him  I lold  my  jewels; 
“ for  him  I difpofed  of  my  bridal  ornaments,  and  for  him  I 
“ gave  up  the  garments  fuited  to  my  rank.  In  the  fame  caufe 
“ I vx'-as  willing  to  facrifice  my  life  : the  blood  in  my  veins  was 
“ at  his  fervice.  The  men  whom  I confulted  were  all  ftrangers 
“ to  ime  ; I had  no  knov/ledge  of  them.  They  beft  can  tell  who 
“ they  are,  and  what  they  profefs.  The  name  of  the  prince  was 
“ never  mentioned  by  me  but  with  tliat  refped,  which  I pay 
“ to  the  gods.  What  I did  was  n.y  own  ad  : that  mlferablc 
“ man,  my  unhappy  father,  knew  nothing  or  it.  If  any  crime  has 
“ been  committed,  he  is  innocent ; I,  and  I alone  am  guilty.” 

XXXII.  SORANUS 
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XXXII.  SoRANus  could  no  longer  reftralii  tiimfelf.  He  ® ^ 

Interrupted  his  daughter,  crying  aloud,  “ She  was  not  with  me  ^ > 

“ in  Alia  ; Ihe  is  too  young  to  have  any  knowdedge  of  Rubellius 
“ Plautus.  In  the  accufation  againfl;  her  hufband  Ihe  was  not  66. 

“ involved  ; her  filial  piety  is  her  only  crime.  Diftinguifh  her 
“ cafe  from  mine  ; refped:  the  caufe  of  innocence,  and  on  my 
“ head  let  your  worfl  vengeance  fall.  I am  ready  to  meet  my 
“ fate.”  With  thefe  words,  he  ruihed  to  embrace  his  child  ; 

Ihe  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  the  liiffors  interpofed  to  prevent 
the  pathetic  feene.  The  witnefl'es  were  called  in.  The  fathers 
had  hitherto  liftened  to  all  that  paffed,  with  emotions  of  pity  ; but 
pity  was  foon  converted  into  a ftronger  paffion.  The  appear- 
ance of  Publius  Egnatius  (a)^  ’the  client  of  Soranus,  hired  to  give 
evidence  againft  his  patron  and  his  friend,  kindled  a general 
indignation.  This  man  profefl’ed  himfelf  a follower  of  the  ftoic 
feet.  He  had  learned  in  that  fchool  to  retail  the  maxims  of 
virtue,  and  could  teach  his  features  to  aflume  an  air  of  fimplicity, 
while  fraud  and  perfidy,  and  avarice,  lay  lurking  at  his  heart. 

The  temptation  of  money  drew  forth  his  hidden  charadter,  and 
the  hypocrite  flood  detected.  His  treachery  gave  a flanding 
leffon  to  mankind,  that,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  guard  againfl  open  and  avowed  iniquity,  fince  the 
profelTors  of  friendfhip  can,  under  a counterfeit  refemblance  of 
virtue,  nourilh  the  worfl  of  vices,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  the 
mofl  pernicious  enemies. 

XXXIII.  The  fame  day  produced  a fplendid  example  of  truth 
and  honour  in  the  perfon  of  Caflius  Afclepiodotus  ; a man  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  wealth,  and  ranked  with  the  mofl  eminent 
inhabitants  of  Bithynia.  Having  loved  and  followed  Soranus  in 
his  profperity,  he  did  not  defert  him  in  the  hour  of  diflrefs.  He 
ftill  adhered  to  him  with  unaltered  friendihip,  and  for  his  con- 
VoL.  IL  X X flancy 
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^ v\7?  ftancy  was  deprived  of  his  all,  and  fent  into  banilhinent ; the  gods, 

' , 1 in  their  juft  difpenfations,  permitting  an  example  of  virtue,  even 

'819.  ’ in  ruin,  to  ftand  in  contrail  to  fuccefsful  villainy.  Thrafea, 

*6.  * Soranus,  and  Servilia,  were  allowed  to  choofe  their  mode  of  dying. 

Hclvldius  Prifcus  and  Paconius  Agrippinus  were  banilhed  out  of 
Italy.  Montanus  owed  his  pardon  to  the  influence  of  his  father, 
but  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office.  The 
profecutors  were  amply  rewarded.  Eprius  Marcellus  and  Cof- 
futianus  received  each  of  them  fifty  thoufand  fefterces.  Oftorius 
Sabinus  obtained  a grant  of  twelve  thoufand,  wdth  the  ornaments 
of  the  quasftorfliip. 

XXXIV.  Towards  theclofeof  day,  theconfularquseftor('^z^ 
was  fent  to  Thrafea,  who  was  then  amufmg  himfelf  in  his  gar- 
den, attended  by  a number  of  friends,  the  moll  illuftrious  of 
both  fexes.  Demetrius  a philofopher  of  the  cynic  fchool, 
was  the  perfon  who  chiefly  engaged  his  attention.  Their  con- 
verfation,  as  was  inferred  from  looks  of  earneft  meaning,  and 
from  fome  expreffions  dlftin(£lly  heard,  turned  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  its  feparation  from  the  body.  Thrafea 
had  not  heard  of  the  decree  that  pafled  the  fenate,  when  his 
intimate  friend,  Domitius  Csecilianus,  arrived  with  the  unhappy 
tidings.  The  company  melted  into  tears.  Thrafea  fliw  their 
generous  fympathy  ; he  heard  their  lamentations  : bur  fearing 
that  the  intereft,  which  they  took  in  the  lot  of  a man  doomed  to 
deftrudlion,  might  involve  them  in  future  danger,  he  conjured 
them  to  retire.  Arria  (c)^  his  wife,  infpired  by  the  memorable 
example  of  her  mother,  refolved  to  lhare  her  hufband’s  fate. 
Thrafea  entreated  her  to  continue  longer  in  life,  and  not  deprive 
their  daughter  of  the  only  comfort  and  fuppoit  of  her  tender  years. 

XXXV.  He  then  walked  his  portico,  and  there  received  the 

confular 
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confular  quseftor.  An  air  of  fatisfudlion  was  vllible  In  Ills  coun- 
tenance. He  had  been  informed  that  Helvidius,  his  fon-in-law, 
had  met  with  nothing  hardier  than  a fentence  of  banifliment  out 
of  Italy.  The  decree  of  the  fenate,  drawn  up  in  form,  being 
delivered  to  him,  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  attended  by  Hel- 
vidius arid  Demetrius.  He  there  prefented  both  his  arms ; and 
the  veins  being  opened,  as  foon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow,  he 
defired  the  quseftor  to  draw  nearer,  and  fprinkling  the  floor  with 
his  vital  drops,  “ Thus,”  he  faid,  “ let  us  make  libation  to  Jupi- 
“ TER  THE  DELIVERER  ! Behold,  young  man,  a mind  undaunted 
“ and  refigned ; and  may  the  gods  avert  from  you  fo  fevere  a 
“ trial  of  your  virtue  ! But  you  are  fallen  on  evil  times,  in 
“ which  you  will  find  it  expedient  to  fortify  your  foul  by  exam- 
“ pies  of  unfhaken  conftancy.”  The  approach  of  death  was 
flow  and  lingering.  As  his  pains  increafed,  he  raifed  his  eyes, 
and  turning  to  Demetrius  * * ^ ^ ^ 
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1.  '2^ HE  death  of  fhrafeay  Soranus,  and  Ssrvil'uu  fhe  bani/Jj- 
ment  of  Paconius  and  Helvtdius.  II.  f in  dates  arrives  at 
Naples  y and  thence  proceeds  with  Nero  to  Puteoli.  Nero  expofes 
himfelf  as  a finger.  Tiridates  kills  a wild  beafi.  HI.  firidates 
a?id  Nero  arrive  at  Rome.  The  city  illuminated  the  night  before 
the  coronation.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia  granted  to  him.  IV. 
The  fpeech  oj  Tiridates.  Nero,  to  gain  the  applauje  of  the  eafiern 
prince,  turns  coachman,  player,  and  minfirel.  He  is  glad  to  find 
a number  of  the  eafiern  Magi  in  the  train  of  Tiridates,  and  endea~ 
vours  to  become  mafier  of  their  art-j  but  finds  the  whole  to  be  an 
impofiure.  V.  Corhulo  meets  Tiridates  on  his  way  back  to  Ar- 
menia. VI.  Nero  fijuts  the  temple  of  Janus,  but  propofes  to 
open  it  again  for  four  different  wars ; but  amidfi  his  projedis, 
deputies  arrive  from  Greece,  offering  the  prize  for  fong  and  the 
guitar.  Nero  gives  them  a favourable  reception.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  declaring  war  againji  the  Jews  ; but  he  changes  his 
purpofe,  and  makes  great  preparations  againfi  the  ALthiopians , and 
the  Albanians.  But  changing  his  mind  a fecond  time,  he  fits  out 
for  Greece  with  a prodigious  retinue.  VII.  Account  of  Nero's 
conduct  in  Greece.  He  plays  a variety  of  charadiers  on  the  pub- 
lic fiage.  He  gains  eighteen  hundred  laurel  crowns  for  his  victo- 
ries in  mufic.  The  finate  returns  thanks  to  the  gods.  VIII.  He 
travels  round  the  country,  but  avoids  Athens  and  Sparta.  He 
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gives  a loofe  to  vice^  indulges  in  new  plecifureSj  and  marries 
Sporus^  the  eunuch.  IX.  'Tihe  exhaujled  finances  of  the  prince 
fupplied  by  draining  the  people,  T'he  arrogance  of  Helms  ^ an  im- 

perial fircedman^  who  diredis  every  thing  at  Rome.  X.  Nero 
attempts  to  open  a pajfage  for  the  fea  through  the  If  hums  of  Co- 
rinth. For  that  purpofe,  a number  of  Jew  prif oners  fent  by  Vef- 
pafan  to  labour  at  the  work.  Vefpafan  appointed  commander 
againf  the  Jews.  XL  Helius,  who  governs  every  thing  at 
Rome,  in  the  abfence  of  Nero,  infults  the  fen  ate  and  the  people. 
Fie  writes  an  account  to  Nero  of  all  that  pajfes,  and  prejfes  him 
to  return  to  the  capitol.  Nero  forms  a defign  againf  the  life  of 
Corbulo.  Arrius  Varrus,  an  officer  in  Afa,  fends  an  accufation 
againf  Corbulo.  Corbulo  paffies  into  Greece,  to  have  an  interview 
with  Nero.  Corbulo  compelled  to  dif patch  himfelf.  Nero's  labours 
at  the  Ifhmus  of  Corinth.  He  embarks  for  Italy,  and  arrives 
at  Naples.  He  enters  Rome  in  triumph.  XII.  A confpiracy 
difeovered,  and  the  accomplices  put  to  death.  A revolt  in  Gaul. 
Virginius  Rufus  defeats  the  infur  re  cl  ion  of  Vindex.  Galba,  in 
fecret,  favoured  the  caufe  of  Vindex,  and  is  much  alarmed  at  his 
defeat.  XIII.  Nero  refolves  to  defroy  the  whole  fenate.  His 
depgns  difeovered  by  a favourite  fave.  Fhe  fathers,  alarmed 
for  their  own  fafety,  prepare  to  counter  all  Nero's  defgns.  Nero 
adjudged  to  fuffitr  death,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  XIV.  Nero 
terrified : He  is  driven  to  defpair,  laments  his  fad  condition,  and, 
at  laf  puts  an  end  to  his  life ; the  laf  and  worf  of  the  houfe 
of  Cocfar.  XV.  Prodigies  : the  J'udden  joy,  and  changeable  hu- 
mours of  the  populace.  Nymphidius  favours  Galbd s party, 
meaning  at  the  fame  time  to  fei%e  the  fovereignty.  He  is 
fain.  XVI.  Proceedings  agahf  all  the  infruments  of  Nero's 
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cruelty.  Galba  Informed  of  the  death  of  Nero,  He  marches  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards  Italy,  and  begins  his  reign  with 
cruelty  and  great  effufon  of  blood. 
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I.  T T Is  not  without  regret  that  we  lofe  the  laft  words  of  a appendix 

I • T O 

A great  man  at  the  point  of  death.  All  we  know  is,  that  book  xvr. 

Thrafea  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend  Demetrius,  and  there  Tacitus  a.  c. 

fiills  us.  What  the  philofopher  faid,  cannot  now  be  colledted  a.' o. 

66* 

from  any  contemporary  hiftorian.  It  is  probable  that  he  expired 
in  a fhorr  time  after.  Seeing  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  favage 
cruelty  of  the  reigning  prince,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that  a man  of  virtue,  fortified  by  the  dodlrines  of  the  ftoic  fchool, 
did  not  think  it  awful  to  die.  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that 
he  had  rather  lay  down  his  life  to-day,  than  be  to-morrow  ba- 
VoL.  II.  y y ' niflied 
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APPENDIX  nifhed  to  an  ifland.  That  fentiment  was  applauded  by  the  phi- 

TO 

BOOK  XVI.  loiophers  (a)  oi  the  age.  With  the  fame  fpirit  he  v/as  ufed  to 
A.  u.  c.  declare  his  mind  in  converfation  with  his  friends.  If,  he  faid, 

gig  ^ 

A.  D.  Nero  intended  to  deftroy  no  one  but  me,  I could  excufe  his 

66.  / 

flatterers  ; but  flattery  will  not  fave  their  lives.  Since  death  is  a 

debt  that  all  mufl:  pay,  it  is  better  to  die  in  freedom,  than  live  an 

ignominious  flave.  All  that  Nero  can  do,  is  to  fhorten  my  days  : 

my  memory  will  fubfift,  and  men  will  continue  to  talk  of  me. 

But  for  the  tribe  of  abjeft  fycophants,  they  will  perifh,  and  be 

mentioned  no  more.  Thrafea  was  not  more  diftinguilhed  by 

his  unlhaken  fortitude,  than  by  the  virtues  of  humanity.  Pliny 

the  conful  celebrates  him  for  an  apothegm,  which  fhews  in  the 

fairefl;  light  the  amiable  tendernefs  of  his  nature.  An  unforgiving 

difpofition  was  in  his  eyes  not  only  ungenerous,  but  immoral ; 

it  was,  therefore,  his  maxim  (b)^  that  he,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to 

hate  vice,  will  hate  mankind.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  add  any 

further  particulars  of  a man  fo  truly  eminent.  Tacitus  fays,  that 

by  deftroying  him,  Nero  intended,  by  the  fame  blow,  to  deftroy 

virtue  itfelf.  All  praife  is  fummed  up  in  that  fhort  encomium. 

Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  died  with  equal  virtue,  and 
equal  glory.  Helvidius  Prifeus  (c)^  as  already  mentioned,  was 
condemned  to  exile.  Paconius  Agrippinus  (d)  met  with  the 
fame  feverity.  Like  his  friend  Helvidius,  he  was  a man  of  dif- 
tinguiflied  virtue,  and  undaunted  refolution.  Being  informed 
that  his  trial,  though  he  was  not  cited  to  appear,  w'as  a<Slually 
depending  before  the  fenate.  May  the  gods  grant  me  their  pro- 
tection ! faid  he  ; but  it  is  now  the  fifth  hour,  and  that  is  the  time 
when  I ufually  bathe.  His  caufe  was  not  long  in  fufpenfe.  Be- 
ing informed  that  judgment  was  pronounced  againft  him,  he 
calmly  afleed,  What  is  the  feiittence  ? Death  or  banifliment  ? Be- 
ing 
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ing  told  that  it  was  the  latter,  And  what  have  they  done  with  my  appendix 
effects?  You  are  left  in  pofleffion  of  them.  Well  then,  faid  he,  bookxvi. 
I can  dine  at  Aricia  fej.  He  accepted  his  life,  and,  by  his  calm  a.  u.  c.  ^ 
indifference,  gained  as  much  glory  as  others  by  the  fortitude  with  a.' n. 
which  they  met  their  fate.  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Thrafea, 
did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  Nero.  The  tyrant  threatened  inftant 
execution.  You  may  command  it,  faid  Demetrius  ; you  threaten 
me  with  death,  and  nature  threatens  you  ff).  The  intrepid 
firmnefs  of  a poor  philofopher,  or  perhaps  the  meannefs  of  his 
condition,  faved  his  life. 

II.  CoRNUTUS,  another  philofopher,  who  profeffed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Platonic  fchool,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  confulted  on 
the  fubje£t  of  a poem,  which  Nero  had  projeded  (a).  He  fpoke 
his  mind  with  honeft  freedom,  and  for  that  offence  was  immedi- 
ately banifhed.  Nor  was  the  cruelty  of  the  prince  appeafed  by 
the  number  that  fell  a facrifice  ; he  flill  thirfted  for  blood ; but 
happily  a fcene  of  fplendour,  then  ready  to  be  difplayed,  engaged 
his  attention,  and  gave  the  people  fome  refpite  from  the  rage  of 
an  infatiate  tyrant.  Tiridates,  who,  with  the  confent  of  his  bro- 
ther Vologefes,  the  Parthian  king,  had  agreed  with  Corbulo 
to  undertake  a journey  to  Rome  (b)^  in  order  there  to  receive 
the  regal  diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  amved  in 
Italy.  Nero  was  then  at  Naples,  and,  in  that  city,  the  eaftern 
prince  was  admitted  to  his  prefence.  The  fpedacle  was  magnifi- 
cent. It  ferved  at  once  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a Roman  emperor, 
and  for  a time  to  footh  the  afflidlions  of  the  people.  Tiridates 
was  attended  by  a long  proceffion  of  officers  and  a military  band 
appointed  by  Corbulo.  He  had,  befides,  not  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  of  the  Parthian  nobility  in  his  train,  with  his  wife,  and 
the  fons  (c)  oi  Vologefes,  of  Pacorus,  and  Monobazus.  His 
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appendix  march  through  the  provinces  had  no  appearance  of  a prince  fub- 
Boolc^xvr.  dued,  and  forced  to  fubmlt  to  the  wall  of  a conqueror.  Till  he 
c.  entered  the  city  of  Naples  all  was  grandeur  and  royal  magnifi- 
a'v.  cence.  The  a£l  of  humiliation  ftill  remained.  He  was  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emperor  on  his  knees.  Mortifying  as  that  circum- 
fiance  was  to  an  oriental  king,  Tiridates  fubmitted  to  proftrate 
himfelf  at  Nero’s  feet.  Vologefes  had  ftipulated  with  Corbulo, 
that  his  brother  fliould  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  his 
fword  fd) ; and  Tiridates  called  it  an  ignominious  a6l,  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Arfacidse*-  Nothing  could  extort  his  fword.. 
He  is  faid  to  have  nailed  it  to  the  fcabbard.  The  magnanimity, 
with  which  he  refufed  to  comply,  obtained  the  applaufe  of  all, 
who  beheld  a fcene  fo  new  and  magnificent^ 

The  court  fet  out  for  Rome.  Nero  thought  proper  to  make 
fome  flay  at  Puteoli  (e),  in  order  to  entertain  his  royal  vifitor 
with  a fhow  of  gladiators.  The  fpedacle  was  exhibited  by  Pa- 
trobius  09,  one  of  the  emperor’s  freedmen,  with  great  expence 
and  prodigious  pomp.  The  genius  of  Nero  could  not  lie  flill 
on  fuch  an  occafion.  In  his  opinion  it  was  fit  that  a foreign 
prince,  and  his  Parthian  courtiers,  fhould  know  how  well  the 
emperor  of  Rome  could  fing.  Tiridates  beheld  the  whole  with 
mixed  emotions  of  wonder,  admiration  and  contempt.  The  ex- 
ample of  Nero  did  not  tempt  him  to  exhibit  his  perfon  as  a fhow 
to  the  people.  He  fcorned  to  defcend  into  the  arena,  but  did  not 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  call  for  his  bow  and  arrow,  and 
from  the  throne,  where  he  was  feated,,  to  give  a fpecimen  of  his 
dexterity.  He  aimed  at  the  wild  beafls,  and  the  fpedlators  ad- 
mired his  addrefs  and  the  vigour  of  his  arm.  Hiftorians  relate 
as  a fa(T  (g)^  that  two  bulls  were  transfixed  by  one  arrow,  and 
died  on  the  fpot. 
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in.  Nero  proceeded,  with  a grand  cavalcade,  on  his  way  to  appendix 
Rome,  where  the  moft  fplendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  book°xvi. 
reception.  The  M^hole  city  was  illuminated,  and  the  houfes  de-  ^ c.  ^ 
corated  with  garlands  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  people  crowded 
together  from  all  quarters,  and  rent  the  air  with  fhouts  and  ac- 
clamations,  while  the  emperor,  with  Tiridates  and  the  Parthian 
nobility  in  his  train,  made  his  triumphal  entry.  A day  was 
fixed  for  Tiridates  to  receive  the  diadem  from  the  hands  of  Nero. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  pomp  and  fplendour,  with  which  that  ce- 
remony was  performed  faj.  On  the  preceding  evening,  the 
city  was  again  illuminated,  and  the  ftreets  adorned  with  flowers. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  an  incredible  multitude  repaired  to  the 
forum  ; the  tops  of  houfes  were  crowded  with  fpedlators,  and  a 
fplendid,  but  theatrical  pomp  was  exhibited  with  lavifli  expence. 

The  people,  drefled  in  white  robes,  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
ranked  in  their  feveral  tribes,  walked  in  procefTion  to  their 
refpedtive  feats.  The  prsetorian  guards,  with  their  ftandards 
ranged  in  order,  and  their  colours  flying,  difplayed  their  glitter- 
ing arms.  Nero  entered  the  forum  in  his  triumphal  habit.  The 
whole  body  of  the  fenate  followed  in  his  train.  He  took  his  feat 
on  a curule  chair,  amidfl;  the  ftandards  and  the  eagles.  In  a ftiort 
time  after,  Tiridates  made  his  appearance.  The  foldiers  opened 
their  lines  ; he  advanced  through  the  ranks,  with  his  eaftern 

I 

nobility  in  his  train.  He  approached  the  roftrum,  and  on  his 
knees  offered  homage  to  Nero.  The  people  were  not  able  to 
contain  their  joy.  They  faw  the  pride  of  an  oriental  king  hum- 
bled at  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  The  majefty  of  Rome  filled 
every  imagination.  A fhout  burft  forth  from  the  enraptured 
multitude.  Tiridates  was  aftonifhed  at  the  found  : he  ftood  at 
gaze,  and  his  heart  fhrunk  within  him.  Nero  raifed  him  from 
the  ground,  and,  having  clafped  him  in  his  arms,  placed  the 
6 diadem 
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APPENDIX  diadem  on  his  head  (h)^  ainidfl:  the  repeated  fhouts  and  acclama- 

BOOK  XVI.  tions  of  the  people. 

' „ ' 

A.  U.  C. 

A.' D.  IV.  The  Parthian  prince,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  furprife, 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  his  fpirits,  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Nero,  in  fubftance  as  follows : “ You  fee  before  you  a prince 
“ defcended  from  the  line  of  the  Arfacidse  ; you  behold  the  bro- 
“ ther  of  two  kings,  Vologefes  and  Pacorus ; and  yet  I own 
“ myfelf  your  have.  You,  no  lefs  than  (a)  M'lthra,  are  to  me 
a god.  I pay  you  the  fame  veneration  as  I do  to  the  Sun. 
“ Without  your  protection,  I have  no  kingdom  ; my  rights  mud 
“ flow  from  you.  You  are  the  author  of  my  fortune  ; and  your 
“ will  is  fate.”  An  ancient  prsetor  undertook  to’  be  interpreter 
on  the  occafion.  The  people,  well  convinced  that  Nero,  by  his 
vices,  had  forfeited  all  kind  of  claim  to  fuch  refpedtful  language, 
received  it  as  the  homage' of  a king  to  the  majefty  of  the  Roman 
name.  The  fpeech  was  fufficiently  mean  and  abjeCt,  but  the 
arrogance  and  ferocity  of  Nero’s  anfwer  (b)  exceeded  every  thing. 
“ I congratulate  you  on  the  wifdom,  that  brought  you  thus  far 
“ to  enjoy  the  funflilne  of  my  prefence,  and  my  protection.  The 
“ diadem,  which  your  father  could  not  leave  you,  nor  your  bro- 
“ thers  confirm  in  your  hand,  is  the  gift  which  I beftow.  The 
“ kingdom  of  Armenia  is  yours  : I place  you  on  the  vacant 
“ throne..  From  this  day  you  and  your  brothers  may  learn,  that 
“ it  is  mine  to  raife  or  depofe  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  as  my 
“ wifdom  {hall  direCl.” 

Such  was  the  haughty  ftyle,  in  which  Nero  fpoke  of  himfelf; 
but  he  did  not  long  fupport  his  grandeur.  The  coronation  be- 
ing over,  he  adjourned  to  Pompey’s  theatre,  where  the  fcene 
was  prepared,  at  an  enormous  expence,  with  the  moil  fuperb 
5 decora- 
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decorations.  The  ftage,  and  the  whole  infide  of  that  noble  appendix 

ftrudlure,  were  cafed  fcj  with  gold.  Such  a profulion  of  wealth  book  xvr. 

and  magnificence  had  never  been  difplayed  to  view.  To  fcreen  a.  u.  c. 

the  fpediators  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  a purple  canopy,  inlaid  a!d. 

with  golden  ftars,  was  fpread  over  their  heads.  In  the  centre 

was  feen,  richly  embroidered,  the  figure  of  Nero  in  the  adt  of 

driving  a curricle.  To  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre  the  plea- 

fures  of  the  table  fucceeded.  The  banquet  f dj  was  the  moll  fump- 

tuous  that  tafte  and  luxury  could  contrive.  When  the  appetite 

of  the  guefts  was  fatisfied,  the  public  diverfions  were  once  more 

refumed.  Nero  feized  the  opportunity  to  difplay  his  talents;  and 

he,  who  a little  before  was  mailer  of  the  univerfe,  appeared  in 

the  characters  of  charioteer,  comedian,  finger,  and  buffoon.  He 

fung  on  the  ilage,  and  drove  round  the  circus  in  his  green 

livery  The  king  of  Armenia  faw  the  prince,  who  talked  of 

dealing  out  crowns  and  fceptres,  warbling  a tune,  and  managing 

the  reins  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fubjeCts.  Such  defpicable 

talents,  he  knew,  could  neither  form  a warrior,  nor  a leglilator. 

His  glory,  it  now  was  evident,  depended  on  the  virtue  and  the 
genius  of  men  very  different  from  himfelf.  How  he  found  a 
people  tame  enough  to  obey,  and  general  officers  willing  to  com- 
mand his  armies,  was  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Parthian  prince. 

Struck  with  that  idea,  he  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to  Nero, 
in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart  “ You  have  in  Corbulo  a moil 
“ valuable  Have.”  The  drift  and  good  fenfe  of  the  obfervation 
made  no  impreifion  on  a frivolous  mind  like  that  of  Nero.  An 
emperor,  who  placed  his  glory  in  being  a fcenic  performer,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  merit  of  Corbulo.  If  he  underilood  the  re- 
flection of  the  eailern  prince,  he  fhewed  afterwards,  that  the 
only  life  he  made  of  it  was,  to  nouriih  a fecret  jealoufy,  and  plan 
the  ruin  of  an  officer,  whofe  fame  in  arms  was  too  great  for  a 
tyrant  to  endure. 

As 
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Ai'PENDTx  As  foon  as  the  dlverfions  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus  ended, 

1 o 

BOOK  xv[.  Nero  thought  lit  to  open  a more  important  feene.  He  proceeded 
A.  u.  c.  wiih  a grand  retinue  to  the  capitol,  where  he  entered  with  a 

A D.  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand  ; and,  as  if  he  had  fubdued  Armenia, 

the  charioteer  and  player  of  interludes  was  fainted  Imperator. 
His  vanity  y as  now  amply  gratified  ; but  vanity  was  not  the  only 
fpring  of  liis  adions.  To  be  an  adept  in  magic  arts  had  been 
for  fome  time  his  predominant  paflion ; and,  as  Tiridates 
brought  with  him  in  his  train  a number  of  the  Parthian  Magi, 
he  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  learn  all  the  fecrets  of  an  oc- 
cult fcience,  which  he  believed  was  not  the  mere  illufion  of  ma- 
.thematicians  and  pretended  philofophers.  Tiridates  ftudied  to 
ingratiate  hirnfelf,  and  was  proud  to  have  the  emperor  of  Rome 
for  his  pupil  (g).  By  his  defire,  the  Magi  opened  all  their  ftores 
of  knowledge,  and  Nero,  with  the  anxiety  of  a guilty  mind,  was 
eager  to  pry  into  futurity.  He  was  mailer  of  the  Roman  world, 
and,  with  the  afliilance  of  his  oriental  teachers,  flattered  hirnfelf 
that  he  fliould  foon  be  able  to  controul  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  give  the  law  to  the  gods.  With  this  view  he  paifed  his 
time  in  clofe  conference  with  a fet  of  Chaldean  impoilors ; but 
Tiridates  was  not  able,  in  return  for  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to 
. teach  his  benefasRor  the  art  of  holding  commerce  with  evil 
fpirits.  Nero  found  the  whole  to  be  a fyilem  of  fraud.  Inftead  of 
being  enabled  to  hold  a council  with  infernal  powers,  he  was  left 
to  the  fuggeflions  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  advice  of  a pernicious 
crew  of  abandoned  men  and  women,  who  were  the  emperor’s 
confidential  minifters,  and  the  inftruments  of  ev^ery  villany, 

V.  It  is  certain  that  Nero’s  paflion  for  the  guitar,  and  flage- 
rnufic,  was  not  greater  than  his  ambition  to  excel  in  magic  in- 
cantations ; but  though  his  hopes  were  fruftrated,  he  did  not  ceafe 
to  entertain  Tiridates  with  the  moil  lavilh  profufion.  An  enor- 
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' mous  fum  (a)  was  ifTued  every  day  to  the  Armenian  king,  for  appendix 
the  fupport  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  the  courtiers  in  his  train,  book  xvr. 
At  his  departure  a ftill  larger  fum  was  ordered,  as  a prefent  from  *^a.  u.  c/ 
the  emperor;  and,  that  he  might  rebuild  the  city  of  Artaxata  (b)^ 
which  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  a number  of  artificers 
were  added,  at  a vaft  expence,  to  the  retinue  of  the  Parthian 
prince,  who  alfo  engaged  a number  of  others  to  attend  him,  for 
ftipulated  wages,  to  his  own  country.  The  confequence  of  Nero’s 
generofity  was,  that  the  fixing  of  a king  on  the  throne  of  Arme- 
nia, was  a heavier  burthen  to  the  Romans  than  any  of  their  moft 
expenfive  wars. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  attempt 
to  make  Nero  believe  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  ferved,  in  fome 
degree,  to  open  the  eyes  of  Tiridates,  and  remove  the  errors  of 
eaftern  fuperftition.  In  order  to  vifit  Rome,  he  had  taken  a wide 
compafs  over  an  immenfe  trad;  of  country,  and  travelled  all  the 
way  by  land.  The  caufe  of  this  circuitous  and  laborious  journey 
muft  be  referred  to  the  fuperftition  of  his  native  country.  In 
the  creed  of  the  Parthian  Magi,  the  fea  was  laid  to  be  a facred 
element  (cj  \ and  to  fpit  in  it,  or  defile  the  purity  of  the  waters 
by  the  fuperfluities  of  the  human  body,  was  held  to  be  profane 
and  impious.  The  defign,  probably,  was,  by  that  dodrine  to 
prevent  migration,  and  what  at  firft  was  policy  received  in  time 
the  fandion  of  religion.  But  Tiridates,  during  his  ftay  at  Rome, 
fo  far  weeded  out  the  prejudices  of  education,  that  he  made  no 
fcruple  to  return  by  fea.  He  embarked  at  Brundufium 
and,  having  crofted  the  Adriatic,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Dyrra- 
chium  (e).  From  that  place  he  purfucd  his  voyage  along  the 
coaft  of  Afia,  and,  being  fafely  landed,  vifited  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  the  moft  fplendid  cities  on  the  continent.  Before 
he  entered  the  confines  of  Armenia.  Corbulo  advanced  to  a 
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appendix  meeting.  In  liis  interview  with  the  Armenian  monarch,  he  ftill 
BOOK  XVI.  maintained  that  fuperior  character,  which  he  had  fairly  earned 
'"XTu.  c/  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  Finding  an  extraordinary  num- 
her  of  artilicers  in  the  prince’s  train,  he  refolved  to  a6t  with  due 
attention  to  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
name ; and  with  that  view,  having  feparated  fuch  as  were  hired, 
he  fuffered  none  but  thofe  who  were  a donation  from  Nero,  to 
migrate  to  a foreign  country.  This  behaviour  gave  no  offence 
to  Tiridates.  He  took  leave  of  Corbulo  with  the  higheft  efteem 
for  his  many  virtues ; and,  though  he  entertained  no  kind  of 
perfonal  rerpedf  for  Nero,  he  thought  the  regal  diadem  claimed 
a return  of  gratitude ; and,  upon  that  principle,  as  foon  as  the 
capital  of  Armenia  was  rebuilt,  inftead  of  calling  it  Artaxata, 
he  gave  it  the  flattering  name  of  Ncron’nu 

VI.  Rome  having  no  war  upon  her  hands,  Nero,  with  airs  of 
felf-congratulation,  as  if  his  valour  had  fubdued  the  nations, 
thought  fit  to  fhut  the  temple  of  Janus  ( a).  But  that  pacific 
difpofition  did  not  lafl:  long.  Intoxicated  by  the  homage  which 
lie  had  received  from  Tiridates,  he  wanted  to  renew  the  fame 
feene  of  fplcndour  and  vain-glory,  by  the  humiliation  of  Volo- 
gefes,  the  Parthian  king.  For  that  purpofe,  he  endeavoured,  by 
prefling  invitations,  to  induce  that  prince  to  undertake  a journey 
to  Rome.  At  length  the  eaftern  monarch  gave  a decifive  an- 
fwer ; “ You  can  crofs  the  fea,  which  I hold  to  be  a forbidden 
“ element ; come  to  Afia,  and  we  will  then  fettle  the  ceremony 
“ of  our  meeting.”  Fired  with  indignation  by  that  peremptory 
refufal,  and  the  tone  of  grandeur  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
Nero  was  upon  the  point  of  declaring  war,  if  other  projedls  had 
not  dazzled  his  imagination.  He  concerted  his  meafures,  and 
laid  plans  of  vaft  ambition  ; but  the  caprice  that  didated  them 
yielded  to  the  firfl  novelty  that  occurred.  He  intended  to  open 
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the  temple  of  Janus  for  four  wars  at  once  (b).  The  firft,  againft  appendix 
the  Jews,  who  felt  themfelves  opprefled  by  the  avarice  and  rapa-  book  xvi. 
city  of  Geffius  Florus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  were,  a.  u.  c.  ^ 
at  that  time,  in  open  revolt.  The  fecond  enterprife  was  intended 
againft  the  ^Ethiopians ; the  third,  againft  the  Albanians  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea ; the  fourth,  to  revenge  the  Infult  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Vologefes.  The  love  of 
fame,  whatever  he  did,  was  the  infpiring  motive  : whether  he 
fent  forth  his  armies,  or  drove  a chariot,  or  fung  a fong,  praife 
- was  ftill  the  ultimate  end.  If  by  his  vidorious  arms  the  jEthi- 
opians  and  Albanians  could  be  reduced  to  fubjedion,  the  glory 
of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  was  to  be  the  bright 
reward.  His  exertions  were,  therefore,  made  againft  the  two 
laft-mentioned  ftates.  He  fent  detachments  forward  to  furvey 
the  country ; he  formed  flying  camps  in  thofe  diftant  regions ; 
he  began  to  colled  the  forces  of  the  empire ; and,  not  content 
with  drawing  from  Britain,  from  Germany,  and  Illyricum,  the 
flower  of  his  armies,  he  formed  a new  legion,  compofed  of  men 
fix  feet  high,  and  this  he  called  the  phalanx  (c)  oi  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Amidft  this  din  of  arms,  and  all  this  mighty  tumult  of  warlike 
preparations,  an  incident  occurred  of  more  moment  to  Nero  than 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.  A deputation  arrived  at  Rome 
from  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  theatre,  and  poetry,  and 
mufic  flourifhed,  with  orders  to  prefent  to  the  emperor,  from  the 
feveral  places,  the  vidor’s  crown  (^<^5  minftrelfy  and  fong.  - 
An  opportunity  fo  bright  and  unexpeded  was  not  to  be  neg- 
Jeded.  Nero  was  tranfported  with  joy : he  towered  above 
himfelf  and  all  competition.  The  deputies  were  admitted  to  his 
prefence  ; they  were  carelTed,  invited  to  his  table,  and  all  other 
hufmefs,  however  important,  gave  way  to  the  elegant  arts.  The 
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APPENDIX  Greeks  were  ikilled  in  the  trade  of  adulation.  They  befeeched 
BOOK  XVI.  the  prince  to  honour  them  with  a fpecimen  of  his  talents.  Nero 
to  his  guefts ; they  heard,  they  applauded,  they  were 
thrown  into  ecftafies.  He  in  his  turn  admired  their  tafte ; 
they  were  the  only  people  who  had  mufic  in  their  fouls ; they, 
and  they  only,  had  an  ear  for  finer  found ; the  true  mafters  of 
harmony  ; the  judges  who  deferved  to  hear  his  exquifite  powers. 
From  that  moment  all  his  warlike  projeds  vanifhed  from  his 
mind.  He  thought  no  more  of  humbling  the  Parthian  king ; 

' the  ^Ethiopians  and  Albanians  might  enjoy  their  independent 

ftate,  and  Vefpafian  might  take  the  field  againfl  the  Jews.  The 
fame  of  a coachman,  a minflrel,  and  a finger,  was  of  greater 
moment.  He  refolved,  without  delay,  to  fet  out  for  Greece. 
How  the  adminiftration  was  to  be  conduded  during  his  abfence, 
was  the  firfi;  conlideratlon.  That  did  not  embarrafs  him  long. 
The  whole  authority  and  all  the  fundions  of  the  prince  were 
committed  to  Helms,  one  of  his  freedmen.  That  upftart  mini- 
fler,  with  Polycletus,  his  affociate,  had  already  enriched  bimfelf 
with  the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  was  now,  with  the  whole 
pov/er  in  his  hands,  to  give  a full  difplay  of  his  charader.  That 
point  being  fettled,  a weightier  care  ftill  remained.  An  imperial 
charioteer,  and  a comedian  of  illuflrious  rank,  who  was  to  be 
nobly  covered  with  Olympic  dull:,  and  to  bring  back  laurel 
crowns  for  his  vidories  in  fong  and  pantomime,  could  not  un- 
dertake fuch  an  expedition  without  the  greateft  pomp.  Prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made.  The  emperor  feemed  to  be  go- 
ing to  an  important  war  (e).  Tigellinus  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  companions  of  the  Auguftan  order,  in  number  not  lefs 
than  five  thoufand.  To  thefe  were  added  an  Incredible  multi- 
tude of  abandoned  harlots,  and  the  moft  debauched  young  men 
of  the  time.  The  whole  train  went  forth,  not  in  warlike  array, 
with  fwords,  and  pikes,  and  javelins,  but  with  fofter  inftru- 

ments ; 
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ments  j with  the  fock  and  bulkin ; with  mufic,  lutes  and  guitars,  appendix 
The  retinue  was  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  enterprife.  An  idea  book  xvr. 
of  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  difplayed  on  this  occafion  ""a.  u.  c/ 
may  be  eafily  formed,  when  we  are  told  that  Nero  never  tra-  a.‘j), 
veiled  with  lefs  than  a thoufand  baggage- waggons  (f)  ; the 
mules  all  fhod  with  filver,  and  the  drivers  drefled  in  fcarlet ; his 
African  flaves  adorned  with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  the 
horfes  decorated  with  the  richeft  trappings. 

VII.  The  confuls  for  this  year  were  Fonteius  Capito  and  a.  u.  c. 
Julius  Rufus ; but  their  authority  was  fuperfeded  by  Helius,  the  a.^  d. 
freedman,  who  exercifed  all  the  powers  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive.  This  man  broke  loofe  at  once,  and  was  foon  felt  as  a 
public  calamity.  Pride  and  infolence,  avarice  and  cruelty,  the 
never-failing  vices  of  thofe  deteftable  mifcreants,  who  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  rife  above  their  fellow  citizens,  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  favourite  freedman,  and  debafed  the  people,  ' 
who  fubmitted  to  fo  vile  a mafter.  All  degrees  and  ranks  of 
men,  the  fenate,  and  the  Roman  knights,  groaned  under  the 
iron  rod  of  an  ignoble  tyrant,  who  confifcated  their  eftates,  lent 
them  into  banifhment,  or  took  away  their  lives  at  his  will  and 
pleafure.  The  people,  who  fhuddered  at  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor,  were  obliged,  in  mifery  of  heart,  to  lament  his  ab- 
fence. 

Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Calliopoea  in  the  illc  of 
Corcyra,  and  there,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cafliiis  (c)^  he  tuned 
his  harp,  and  fung  in  the  prefence  of  the  people.  From  that 
place  he  fet  fail  for  Greece.  Being- fafely  landed,  his  firft  care 
was,  like  a great  officer,  before  he  marched  further  into  the 
country,  to  fettle  the  plan  of  his  operations,  in  order  not  only  to 
gain,  but  to  fecure  his  vidtory.  With  this  view,  he  iffued  his 
5 public 
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public  orders,  requiring  that  all  the  games  which  were  cele- 

brated throughout  Greece  at  ftated  periods,  and  in  different  years, 
IhoLild  be  performed  at  their  refpedlive  places,  during  his  flay  in 
the  country ; and  not  only  fo,  but  that  each  city  fliould  wait  for 
his  arrival.  Nor  was  this  all : the  fame  of  fuch  as  had  proved 
viflorious,  and  were  then  no  more,  was  to  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  man,  that  all  preceding  merit  might  be  eclipfed 
by  the  luftre  of  a new  performer.  The  flatues  of  the  deceafed 
were  all  demolifhed  (e).  The  living  artifts  were  treated  with  lefs 
rigour.  They  were  required  to  enter  the  lifts  wdth  their  impe- 
rial rival,  and,  upon  that  condition,  their  ftatues  were  exempted 
from  the  general  deftrudtion.  Nero’s  love  of  fame  was  not  a 
generous  emulation ; it  was  an  impatience  of  a rival,  that  turned 
to  envy,  rancour,  and  malice.  To  be  pronounced  the  firft  mu- 
fician,  and  the  beft  tragedian,  was  not  enough  for  his  vaft  ambi- 
tion ; he  was  likewife  to  be  the  moft  fkilful  driver  of  a curricle. 
AVith  that  bright  objedt  in  view,  he  had  for  fome  years  before 
meditated  an  expedition  into  Greece;  and  finding  that  the  Olym- 
pic games  were,  in  their  regular  courfe,  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
fummer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight  hundred  and  fixteen,  he 
even  then  had  the  precaution,  by  a pofitive  command,  to  defer 
the  exhibition  of  that  great  national  fpedlacle  till  his  arrival  in 
Greece.  The  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  his  will  and  plea- 
fure,  being  announced,  the  people  prepared  for  his  reception.  He 
began  his  tour  through  the  country  ; he  vifited  the  feveral  cities, 
and  gave  himfelf  a fpedlacle  on  the  public  ftage.  Greece  had 
been  reduced  to  fubjedrion  by  Flaminius,  Mummius,  Agrippa, 
and  Auguftus  Casfar : and  now  in  her  turn  fiie  triumphed  over 
the  conqueror.  She  faw  the  emperor  of  Rome  running  from 
place  to  place  in  the  charadler  of  a ftrolling  player,  a travelling 
mufician,  and  a famous  coachman.  He  did  not,  hoM'ever,  de- 
pend altogetlier  on  his  merit,  but  pradUfed  the  underhand  arts. 
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by  which  fuccefs  is  often  enfured.  He  hired  a numerous  party  appendix 
to  applaud,  and  diftributed  bribes  among  the  judges  who  were  to  book  xvi. 
decide.  Wherever  he  performed,  a legion  of  Roman  knights  aT u.~c! ^ 

was  ftationed  in  the  theatre,  by  their  own  example  to  excite  and 
animate  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  teach  the  Greeks 
what  was  excellent  in  the  arts,  which  they  themfelves  had  in- 
vented, and  carried  to  perfedlion.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  pre- 
concerted meafures,  Nero  fecured  his  triumph  in  all  quarters. 
Competition  v^^as  invited,  and  at  the  fame  time  intimidated.  In 
one  of  the  cities,  a man  well  fkilled  in  mufic,  but  a bad  poli- 
tician, experienced  the  danger  of  contending  with  a powerful 
rival.  Zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  and  proud  of  his  own 
talent,  he  perfifted  to  difpute  the  prize,  till  the  lidiors  drove  him 
to  the  wall,  and  there  dlfpatched  him  in  the  fight  of  the  audi- 
ence. Vefpafian  had  found  it  neceffary  to  pafs  from  Syria  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  appear  among  the  band  of  courtiers,  and  pay 
his  homage  to  the  emperor.  But,  unfortunately,  he  either  had 
no  ear  for  mufic,  or  he  did  not  reckon  it  among  the  accomplilh- 
ments  of  a prince.  He  heard  that  divine  voice  in'  a fullen  mood, 
or,  as  happened  to  him  at  Rome  upon  a former  occafion,  he  fell 
afleep  (f).  For  this  offence,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  no  more 
in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  He  retired  to  a fmall  village, 
and  there,  in  an  obfcure  lurking-place,  hoped  to  find  a fhelter 
from  refentment.  He  remained  for  fome  time  in  that  flate  of 
anxious  fufpenfe,  when  the  fates  called  him  forth  to  fcenes  of 
future  glory.  The  Jews  were  in  the  field  with  a powerful  army; 
they  had  defeated  Ceflius  Gallus  with  great  flaiighter,  and  taken 
an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions.  The  crifis  was  big  with  dan- 
ger, and  called  for  vigorous  meafures.  But  Nero  did  not  think  that 
Judsea  was  the  field  of  glory.  Fie  gave  the  command  to  Yefpa- 
fian,  apprehending  no  danger  from  a man  of  obfcure  dcfcenr,  and 
auflere  manners,  whom  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  retain  near 
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APPENDIX  his  perfon.  Vefpafian  departed  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
BOOK  xvr.  in  Syria,  and  Nero  continued  his  progrefs  through  Greece.  He 
'vas  received  every  where  with  public  demonftrations  of  refped: ; 
a.‘d.  tbe  people  could  fcarce  refrain  from  laughter,  when  they 

heard  the  found  of  a voice  neither  loud  nor  clear,  and  faw  the 
finger  rifing  on  his  toes,  in  a vain  endeavour  to  expand  the 
notes,  and  ftraining  his  organs,  till  a face,  naturally  red,  was  fo 
inflamed  as  to  vie  with  the  deepefl;  fcarlet.  Not  content  with 
the  fame  of  an  enchanting  finger,  he  refolved  to  prove  himfelf  a 
great  tragedian.  The  parts,  in  which  he  chofe  to  diftinguifli 
himfelf  were  Hercules  Furens  ; (Edipus,  who  murdered 
his  father,  and  tore  out  his  own  eyes;  Orestes,  poignarding 
his  mother;  and  fometimes  a ravished  Sabine,  or  a Ma- 
tron IN  LABOUR,  on  the  point  of  being  delivered.  When  he 
arrived  at  Olympia,  he  found,  that  the  celebrated  games  of  that 
place  confifted  altogether  of  chariot-races,  and  athletic  exercifes, 
and  by  confequence  that  no  theatre  had  been  eredled.  Was  his 
darling  mulic  to  be  excluded  ? Rather  than  fuffer  fuch  an  indig- 
nity, he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  interludes,  and  other 
dramatic  performances.  Not  content  with  being  blinded  on  the 
ftage  ; with  raving  like  a madman,  and  being  brought  to  bed  like 
a woman ; he  was  ftill  to  flgure  on  the  race-ground,  and  aftonifh 
the  multitude  with  his  dexterity  in  whirling  round  the  courfe. 
Determined  to  perform  wonders,  and  furpafs  all  ancient  fame,  he 
mounted  a car  drawn  by  fix  horfes,  but  had  the  misfortune,  in 
the  heat  of  his  career,  to  be  thrown  from  his  feat.  He  mounted 
again  ; but  either  hurt  by  his  fall,  or  not  able  to  bear  the  velocity 
of  the  motion,  he  was  obliged  to  defcend  before  he  reached  the 
goal.  He  was,  notwithflanding,  declared  conqueror.  He  con- 
tended afterwards  for  the  prizes  at  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and 
all  the  other  games  of  Greece,  with  equal  fuccefs  at  every  place. 
He  was  proclaimed  vi<5lor  in  all  trials  of  fleill,  and  gained  no  lefs 

than 
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tiian  eighteen  hundred  different  crowns.  The  honour  fo  obtained  appendix 
w’^as  always  underflood  to  refledl  4 luflre  on  the  conqueror’s  na-  book  xvr. 
tive  country.  With  a view  to  that  cuftom,  the  form  of  the  procla-  '^a.  u.  c.*^ 
mditAonfhJ  in  favour  of  Nero  was  as  follows:  Nero  Cjesar  is  X*'d. 

VICTOR  IN  THE  COMBAT  (naming  it),  AND  HAS  WON  THE 
CROWN  FOR  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  UNIVERSE,  OF 
v/HiCH  HE  IS  MASTER.”  Care  was  taken  to  tranfmit  to  Rome 
a regular  account  of  all  his  vidlories.  Such  a career  of  rapid 
fliccefs  made  the  people  Hand  at  gaze,  ^lle  fenate  paffed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  gods  for  fuch  fignal  events,  and,  by  their  de- 
crees, fo  loaded  the  calendar,  that  the  year  could  fcarce  find 
room  for  fo  many  rejoicing  days, 

VIII.  Nero  now  conceived  that  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
arts,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  refolved  to  make  a progrefs 
through  the  conquered  country.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to 
vifit  Athens  or  Lacedsemon.  In  the  former,  he  dreaded  to  ap- 
proach the  temple  of  the  Eumenidse.  A mind  lafhed  and  goaded 
by  the  whips  and  flings  of  a guilty  confcience  wilhed  to  avoid 
thofe  avenging  deities  (a).  He  was  deterred  from  Lacedsemon 
by  the  form  of  government,  and  the  fandlity  of  the  laws  efla- 
blifhed  by  Lycurgus.  The  place  where  the  Eleufmian  myfle- 
ries  (b)  were  celebrated,  was  alfo  forbidden  ground.  Murderei*s 
and  parricides  were  excluded  from  thofe  religious  ceremonies. 

Nero  was  feized  with  a fit  of  remorfe.  Bufy  refledlion  brought 
to  light  the  iniquities  of  his  condudl ; in  the  agitation  of  his 
fpirits,  he  reviewed  thofe  deeds  of  horror,  which  forbore  to  goad 
him,  while  his  mind  was  becalmed  by  vanity  and  pleafure.  Con- 
fcience may  grant  a truce  to  the  guilty,  but  never  makes  a lafl- 
ing  peace.  Diflradled  by  his  fears,  and  funk  in  the  gloom  of 
fuperflition  (c)^  he  refolved  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
Pythian  prieflefs  warned  him  to  beware  of  feventy-three  years  (d), 
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^PETCDix  He  received  the  admonition  as  a certain  promife  of  long  life,  not 
BOOK  XVI.  then  thinking  of  Galba,  who  had  reached  his  feventy-third  year,, 
u.  c/  and  in  a fhort  time  after  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
oracle  pleafed  him  at  firft  by  agreeable  bodings,  but  did  not  conti- 
nue  long  in  his  good  graces.  The  parricide,  he  was  tokl,  which 
he  had  committed,  placed  him  in  the  fame  rank  with  Alcmeon. 
and  Oreftes,  wdio  had  murdered  their  mothers.  Nero  kindled  with 
indignation.  He  refolved  that  the  god  fhould  feel  his  refent- 
ment,  and,  in  his  fury,  disfranchifed  the  territory  of  Cirrha  fejy. 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  temple,  and  was  held  to  be 
confecrated  ground.  Nor  did  his  phrenfy  end  here.  The  oracle 
was  to  be  filenced,  or  fo  profaned  as  to  lofe  its  credit.  With  this 
intent,  he  ordered  a number  of  men  to  be  maflacred  on  the  fpot 
and  having  poured  libations  of  their  blood  into  the  opening  of  the 
ground,  from  which  the  exhalations  iffued,  that  were  fuppofed  to> 
infpire  the  prieftefs  with  enthufiaftic  fury,  he  clofed  the  orifice,, 
and  with  pride  and  infolence  left  a place  which  had  been  revered 
for  ages.  After  this  exploit,  he  returned  to  his  former  luxury, 
and  in  the  gratifications  of  vice  hoped  to  find  fome  refpite  from., 
his  anxious  thoughts.  But  even  vice  required  variety.  Repe- 
tition might  pall  the  fated  appetite,,,  and,  if  he  did  not  Ihew  an' 
inventive  genius,  the  flattery  of  the  Greeks  was  in  danger  of 
being  exhaufted.  He  had  made  himfelf  at  Rome  the  wife  of 
Pythagoras  (f)\  but  that  was  become  an  obfolete  ftoiy,  and  no 
longer  excited  wonder.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  re- 
fume his  fex,  and  marry  Sporus,  the  eunuch.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour.  Calvia  Crif- 
pini\\2i(b)  was  appointed  miftrefs  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  em- 
peror’s wife.  She  adorned  the  bride  with  all  the  decorations  of 
female  elegance ; and  Tigellinus,  amidfl;  the  applaufe  of  the 
aftoniflied  Greeks,  who,  with  arch  fneers  of  ridicule,  had  ftill  the- 
addrefs  to  pay  their  adulation,  gave  away  Sporus  in  marriage  to 
8 thc' 
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the  emperor  of  Rome.  Ii  was  faid  upon  the  occafion,  that  it  appendix 
would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  Nero’s  father  had  been  book  xvr. 
married  to  fuch  a wife.  . a.  uTcT^ 

820. 

A.  D. 

IX.  Nero  could  not,  in  this  unbounded  manner,  riot  in  vice 
aad  folly  without  vaft  expence,  and  a prodigious  wafle  of  the 
public  treafure.  To  fupply  his  prodigality,  Helius  the  freed- 
man,  who  condufied  the  adminiftration  at  Rome,  laboured  hard, 
by  every  iniquitous  meafure,  by  extortion,  and  cruelty,  to  raife 
enormous  fums  of  money.  A tame  and  complying  fenate  was 
eafily  induced  by  the  arts  of  the  prime  miniller  to  vote  an  im- 
menfe  annual  fum  to  be  remitted  to  the  emperor,  during  his  ab- 
fence  from  the  capital.  The  rapacity  of  Helius  was  not  to  be 
appeafed.  The  companions  of  the  Auguftan  fociety  (a)  had 
bound  themfelves  by  a vow  to  eredf  a ftatue  to  Nero,  not  leis 
than  a thoufand  pound  weight.  By  that  voluntary  obligation 
they  were  faid  to  have  incurred  a debt,  and  were  compelled  to 
advance  an  equivalent  fum  of  money.  No  rank  or  ftation  was 
fafe  from  plunder  and  oppreflion.  Roman  knights  and  fenators 
fell  a facrifice,  and  their  eftates  were  confifcated.  Sulpicius  Ca- 
merinus  a man  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  was  put 
to  death  for  an  extraordinary  reafon.  The  furname  of  Pythicus 
had  been  for  ages  annexed  to  his  anceftors,  and  was,  confe- 
quently,  an  hereditary  honour.  By  the  fertile  invention  of 
Helius  this  was  conftrued  into  a crime.  The  name  might  imply 
a vi(!dor  in  the  Pythian  games  j and  when  Nero,  with  the  con- 
fenting  voice  of  Greece,  was  declared  univerfal  conqueror,  to 
ufurp  that  title  was  a crime  of  violated  majefty,  and  an  impious 
facrilege.  Sulpicius  and  his  fon  were  put  to  death,  and  their  ef- 
fedls  were  forfeited  to  the  ftate.  Wealth,  in  whatever  rank,  was 
fure  to  provoke  the  hand  of  rapacity,  and  Rome,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a prefuming  and  arrogant  freedman,  was  a fcene  of 
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APPENDIX  plunder,  blood,  and  cruelty.  And  yet  all  that  could  be  amafled- 
BOOK  XVI.  by  thole  iniquitous  means,  was  not  fufficient  for  the  prodigality 
of  Nero.  The  Greeks  had  flattered  his  vanity,  and,  in  return, 
were  doomed  to  feel  the  hand  of  opprelTion.  The  cities,  which, 
had  revered  him  as  a god,  had  reafon  m the  end  to  execrate  him 
as  a tyrant.  They  faw  their  heft  and  mofl;  diftinguilhed  citizens 
put  to  death,  or  fent  into  banifliment,  that  the  emperor  might 
enjoy  the  fpoils  of  their  plundered  property 
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X.  The  fame  of  a divine  voice,  and  an  exqulfite  hand  on  the 
guitar,  was  not  fufficient  for  the  ambition  of  Nero.  He  wiffieJ 
to  diftinguilh  himfelf  by  fome  unheard  of  enterprife.  The  grand, 
the  vaft,  and  almoll  impoffible  fired  his  imagination.  He  arrived 
at  Corinth,  and  was  there  furprifed  to  fee  by  what  a narrow 
ifthmus  the  two  feaa  were  feparated.  Like  the  hero  of  Statius 
the  poet,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  the  billows,  on  the  Ionian  and 
the  iEgean  fhores ; in  mediis  audit  duo  Utora  campis.  The  pro- 
jedf  of  piercing  through  the  land,  and  forming  a navigable  canal 
to  communicate  the  two  feas,  ajid  render  it  unneceffiary  for  ma- 
riners to  fail  round  the  Peloponnefus,  ftruck  his  fancy,  and  fired 
him  with  Ideas  of  immortal  fame  (a).  The  Greeks  oppofed  the 
defign,  and  endeavoured  to  dilTuade  him.  from  undertaking  iu 
The  language  of  fuperflition  was,  that  to  attempt  to  join  what 
had  been  fevered  for  ages,  wmidd  be  an  impious  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Nero -was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpofe  ; 
religious  principles  were  urged  in  vain ; to  conquer  nature  were 
an  imperial  work,  and  what  the  gods  ordained,  might  be  new^ 
modelled  by  his  fuperior  judgment.  He  knew,  befides,  that  the 
attempt  had  been  made  by  Demetrius  Policrates,  an  eaflern  king, 
by  Julius  Csefar  and  Caligula  ; and  to  accomplifli  an  ardu- 
ous work,  v/hich  thofe  three  princes  had  undertaken  without 
«ffeit,  appeared  to  him  the  height  of  human  gloii%  He  refolved^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  to  begin  the  work  without  delay.  Having  harangued  appendix 
the  prjEtorian  foldiers,  and  urged  every  topic  that  could  inflame  book,  xvr, 
their  ardour,  he  provided  himfelf  with  a golden  pick-axe  (for  a.  u.  c. 
fuch  hands  were  not  to  be  fullied  by  bafer  metal),  and,  ad-  A.^n. 
vancing  on  the  fhore,  fung  in  melodious  flrains  a hymn  to 
Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and  all  the  inferior  gods  and  goddefles,  ♦ 

who  allay  or  heave  the  waters  of  the  deep.  After  this  cere- 
mony, he  ftruck  the  firft  ftroke  into  the  ground,  and,  with  a 
balket  of  fand  on  his  fhoulder,  marched  away  in  triumph,  proud 
of  his  Herculean  labour.  The  natives  of  the  country  faw  the 
frantic  enterprife  with  mixed  emotions  of  fear,  aftonilhment, 
and  religious  horror.  They  obferved  to  Nero,  that  of  the  three 
princes,  who  had  conceived  the  fame  defign,  not  one  died  a na- 
tural death.  They  told  him  further,  that,  in  fome  places,  as  focn 
as  the  axe  pierced  the  ground,  a ftream  of  blood  guihed  from 
the  wound ; hollow  groans  were  heard  from  fubterraneous  ca- 
verns, and  various  fpedres,  emitting  a feeble  murmur,  were  feen 
to  glide  along  the  coaft.  Thefe  remonftrances  made  no  im- 
prelTion.  Nero  ordered  his  foldiers  to  exert  their  utmofl;  vigour ; 
money  was  levied  in  every  quarter  j cruelty  and  extortion  went 
hand  in  hand.  In  order  to  procure  a fuABcient  number  of  work- 
men,, the  jails  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  ranfacked,  and 
the  armies  in  Syria  and  Paleftine  had  it  in  command  to  fend  ts 
Gorinth  all  the  prilbners  taken  in  battle, . 

, The  condud  of  the  war  againfl;  the  jewifli  nation  had  beeni . 
as  mentioned  above,  committed  to  Vefpafian,  who  had  already 
carried  his  vidorious  arms  through  the  province  of  Galilee.  The 
enemy,  as  foon  as  * they  had  intelligence  that  he  was  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  endeavoured  to  furprife  a Ro. 
man  garrifon  in  the  city  of  Afcalon  fr j,  but  were  repulfed  with  ^ 
prodigious  flaughten  Not  lefs  than  eighteen  thouflmd.  were^put 
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APPENDIX  to  the  fword  by  the  legions,  who  had  orders  to  give  no  quarter, 
BOOK  XVI.  Velpafian  found  it  neceffary,  againft  a fierce  and  obftinate  race, 
A.  u.  c/  that  time  for  their  manifold  crimes  devoted  to  deftrudlion,  to 
A^.^D.  forget  the  maxims  of  Roman  clemency.  It  Is  certain  that  thofe 
merciful  conquerors  never  fpilled  fo  much  hoftile  blood  in  any  of 
their  wars  from  the  firft  foundation  of  Rome.  The  city  of  Ga- 
dara  (d)  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  allies.  The  garri- 
fon  and  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  perillied  in  the  flames. 
In  the  mean  time,  Trajan,  whofe  fon  was  afterwards  emperor 
of  Rome,  was  fent,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  to  fpread  ter- 
ror and  deftrudllon  through  the  country.  He  laid  fiege  to  the 
city  of  Japhaf’^^,  and,  meeting  with  an  obftinate  refiftance,  carried 
the  works  by  alTauk.  All,  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in 
number  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand,  were  put  to  the  fword. 
The  Samaritans,  who  had  colledled  their  forces  on  Mount  Ga- 
rlzim  (f)^  were  treated  with  the  fame  feverity.  Cerealls,  who 
afterwards  commanded  againft  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chieftain, 
and  alio  in  Britain,  had  orders  to  march  with  three  thoufand 
foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe  to  attack  the  faftnefles  on  the  hills, 
and  diflodge  the  enemy.  He  formed  lines  of  circumvallatlon 
round  the  hill,  and  by  a clofe  blockade  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  adjacent  country.  The  Samaritans  were  reduced 
by  famine  to  the  laft  diftrefs ; yet  even  In  that  condition  held 
out  to  the  laft  with  determined  obftinacy.  Cerealis  ordered  his 
men  to  advance  up  the  hill.  The  foldiers  forced  their  way  up 
the  fteep  afcent,  and  with  refiftlefs  valour  foon  gained  the  fum- 
mit.  A dreadful  carnage  followed.  Twelve  thoufand  of  the 
Samaritans  perilhed  on  the  fpot.  The  city  of  Gamala  (h)  was 
taken  by  aflault,  and  the  garrifon,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  put 
to  the  fword. 

Vefpafian,  during  thefe  operations,  carried  on  the  fiege  of 

Jotapata, 
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Jotapataf/^,  the  ftrongeft  place  m Galilee.  Jofephus  the  appendix 

hlftorian,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  he  book  xvi. 

now  commanded  the  garrifon,  determined  to  make  a vigorous  a.  uT^T" 

defence,  and  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  particulars  of 

the  fiege  are  related  by  himfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  to  be 

here  repeated.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  'fay,  that  he  difcharged  all 

the  duties  of  an  able  officer,  by  his  own  example,  no  lefs  than 

by  his  fpirited  exhortations,  animating  the  foldiers,  and  in  every 

part  of  the  works  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  valour.  The  fiege 

lafted  feven-and-forty  days.  In  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 

walls,  Vefpafian  was  wounded  by  a lance  aimed  at  him  from  the 

works ; but  he  bore  the  pain  with  fuch  filent  fortitude,  that  no 

ill  confequence  followed.  On  the  forty-feventh  day  of  the  fiege,. 

the  inhabitants  ftill  refufmg  to  capitulate,  the  fignal  was  given 

for  a general  affimlt.  Titus,  at  the  head  of  a chofen  band,  fcaled 

the  walls,  and  was  the  firft  that  entered  the  town.  In  that 

dreadful  crifis  it  does  not  appear  that  Jofephus  either  faced  the 

danger,  or  difcharged  the  fundtions  of  a general  officer.  Except 

the  women  and  children,  and  about  twelve  hundred  prifoners, 

all  who  were  found  in  the  town  died  in  one  general  carnage. 

Jofephus  was  afterwards  found  concealed  in  a cave.  Vefpafian 
fpared  his  life,  and  the  hiftorian  furvived  to  write  an  account  of 
the  fiege,  intermixed,  indeed,  with  fome  romantic  circum- 
Ilances,  but  containing  various  matter  for  the  information  of 
pofterity.  The  city  of  Tarich^a(^/y,  which  had  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a turbulent  and  feditious  rabble  from  all  fides  of  the 
country,  was  compelled,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  to  open  her 
gates  to  Titus.  Vefpafian  ordered  twelve  hundred  of  the  moll 
fierce  incendiaries  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a public  example,  and,  in 
compliance  with  Nero’s  letters,  fent  fix  thoufand  prifoners  f m.) 
to  work  at  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth. 
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APPENDIX  XL  While  Vefpafian  purfued  his  conquefts,  and,  in  one  cam- 

T O 

BOOK  XVI.  paign,  overran  the  province  of  Galilee,  Rome  was  a fcene  of 
A.  u.  c.  tumult  and  diftradfion.  Helius  reigned  like  a fecond  emperor: 

820. 

A.”  D.  the  people  called  him  the  worft  of  the  two.  Each  day  produced 
new  proofs  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  all  the  vices  of  an  upftart 
have.  The  fenators  began  to  wake  from  their  lethargy ; the 
clamours  of  the  populace  were  loud  and  fierce ; rage  and  indig- 
nation glowed  in  every  breafl: ; and  the  flame  was  ready  to  mount 
into  a blaze.  The  freedmaii  faw  his  danger.  He  difpatched 
letters  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  urgency  of  affairs  required 
his  prefence  at  Rome  ( a J.  But  Nero’s  vafl  defigns  were  of  too 
much  importance.  His  anfwer  to  the  favourite  was,  “ You  ad- 
“ vife  me  to  return  to  Rome,  but  whatever  your  reafons  are, 
“ you  ought  rather  to  recommend  a longer  abfence ; that  I may 
“ linifii  my  grand  undertaking,  and  then  revifit  the  capital, 
“ crowned  with  immortal  glory.”  He  faw  the  number  of  la- 
bourers fent  by  Vefpafian,  and,  in  confideration  of  that  timely 
fuccour,  forgave  the  merit  of  that  vidforious  general.  Cor- 
bulo  (b)  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  remembered  with  equal 
moderation.  Tiridates  had  mentioned  him  with  the  praife  due 
to  his  virtue,  and  his  fame  in  arms.  That  commendation  was 
fufficient  to  provoke  the  ingratitude  of  a tyrant,  who  beheld 
diftinguiflied  talents  with  a jealous  eye,  and  fuflered  no  man  to 
be  great  and  virtuous  with  impunity.  Being  at  length  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  bloody  purpofe,  which  he  had  for  fomc 
time  harboured  in  fecret,  he  wrote  to  Corbulo  in  terms  of  great 
efteem  and  kindnefs,  calling  him  his  friend  and  benefadlor,  and 
expreffmg  his  ardent  wifh  to  have  an  interview  with  a general 
who  had  rendered  fuch  fignal  fervices  to  the  empire.  Having 
fent  that  infidious  invitation,  he  held  a private  correfpondence 
with  Ariius  Varus,  who  ferved  in  Alla ; a young  man  of  a 
glaring  fpirit,  in  hafte  to  rife  by  his  crimes.  To  fabricate  a 
- 2 charge 
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charge  agalnft  his  commanding  officer  he  knew  would  be  the  appendix 
way  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Nero.  He  fent  a formal  accufa-  book  xvr. 
tion,  loaded  with  every  crime  that  calumny  could  fuggeh.  Cor-  a.  u.  c. 
bulo  fell  into  the  fnare.  A mind  like  his,  impregnated  with  ho-  a.^  r>. 
nour  and  heroic  fortitude,  could  admit  no  fufpicion  of  intended 
treachery.  He  embarked  without  any  retinue,  and  landed  at 
Cenchre:^,  a Corinthian  harbour  in  the  jEgean  Sea.  Nero  was 
there  at  the  time,  dreffed  in  his  pantomime  garb,  and  ready  to 
mount  the  ftage,  when  the  arrival  of  his  general  officer  was  an- 
nounced. He  felt  the  indecency  of  giving  an  audience  in  his 
comedian’s  drefs  to  a man,  whom  he  refped;ed,  while  he  hated 
him.  To  free  himfelf  from  all  embarraffinent,  he  took  the 
fhorteft  way,  and  fent  a death-warrant.  Corbulo  law  too  late 
that  honefty  is  too  often  the  dupe  of  the  ignoble  mind.  He 
fcorned  to  expoftulate.  “ I have  deferved  this,”  he  faid,  and  fell 
upon  his  fword  (e). 

The  blood  of  one  great  man  could  not  appeafe  the  cruelty  of 
Nero.  Whoever  was  eminent  for  talents,  riches,  or  nobility  of 
birth,  was  confidered  as  a ftate-criminal.  In  that  number  were 
the  two  Scribonii,  Rufus  and  Proculus,  who  had  lived  in  perfect 
harmony,  with  mutual  efteem,  and  true  brotherly  affedion. 

Their  fortunes  were  a joint  flock.  They  affifled  each  other  in 
the  road  to  honours,  and  both  together  rofe  to  flations  of  high 
authority ; one  on  the  Upper,  and  the  other  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

While  they  difeharged  their  refpedive  duties  with  integrity,  and 
unwearied  zeal  for  the  public  fervice,  Padius  Africanus  (f)  was 
their  fecret  enemy.  This  man  had  the  ear  of  Nero,  and  knew 
how  to  transfufe  his  own  malignity  into  the  heart  of  a prince  too 
fatally  prone  to  evil  deeds.  The  virtues  of  the  Scribonii  were, 
by  his  artful  mifreprefentation,  converted  into  crimes  ; the  happy 
.concord,  in  which  they  lived,  was  a confpiracy  againft  the  flate ; 
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and  their  fame  and  credit  in  the  German  armies  were  the  means 
of  two  ambitious  politicians,  not  the  end  of  their  adlions.  By- 
conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  foldiers,  they  hoped  to  overturn 
the  government.  Nero  took  the  alarm,  and,  under  a fpecious 
pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  two  brothers,  invited  them  to 
his  court.  They  obeyed  his  orders.  As  foon  as  they  arrived  in 
Greece,  a new  Icene  was  opened.  An  audience  was  refufed ; 
they  were  forbid  to  appear  in  the  emperor’s  prefence ; fuborned 
accufations  were  prefcnted  in  form  ; and  the  unhappy  brothers 
found  themfelves  in  the  fad  condition  of  ftate-criminals.  They 
defired  to  be  heard  in  their  defence.  That  a6l  of  juftice  was 
denied.  They  knew,  that,  under  a defpotic  prince,  the  interval 
between  the  opening  of  an  accufation  and  the  cataftrophe  is 
always  fliort.  They  refolved  not  to  wait  the  tyrant’s  pleafure, 
but  to  deliver  themfelves  with  Roman  fortitude  from  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  They  opened  their  veins,  and  expired  together. 

The  fate  of  Cra{fus(^^J,  who  derived  an  illuftrious  lineage 
from  Pompey  the  Great,  and  Craifus  the  Triumvir,  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  Hiftorians  have  not  fixed  the  time  of 
his  death  with  precifion  ; but  it  is  certain  that  he  fell  a victim  to 
the  cruelty  of  Nero.  Craifus,  his  father,  with  Scribonia,  his 
mother,  and  a brother,  who  was  named  Cneius  Pompeius  Mag- 
nus, had  been  cut  off  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (bj.  But  the 
family,  in  the  opinion  of  Aquileius  Regulus,  had  not  fired  blood 
enough.  That  pernicious  informer  knew  that  to  be  accufed,  was 
to  be  condemned.  He  invented  a charge  of  an  atrocious  nature, 
and  Craifus  lhared  the  fate  of  his  murdered  family.  He  left  two 
brothers ; the  eldeft,  Craifus  Scribonianus ; the  youngeft,  the  un- 
fortunate Pifo,  at  that  time  a banilhed  man,  but  afterwards 
adopted  by  Galbaf"/^^,  too  foon  to  fall  from  that  dangerous 
eminence. 
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During  thefe  bloody  tragedies,  the  great  bufmefs  of  piercing  appendix 
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■the  ifthmus  was  not  neglected.  The  work  began  at  a place  book  xvr. 

V — 

called  Lechaeum /"/y,  a fea-port  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  went  on  a.u.  c, 
with  ftrenuous  exertion  for  a number  of  days.  A trench  was  a.^d. 
dug  four  ftadia  in  length,  which  was  computed  to  be  a tenth 
part  of  the  ifthmus.  But  the  flame  of  difcord  w^as  lighted  up 
at  Rome.  A ftorm  was  gathering  in  Gaul,  and  commotions 
fhook  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  that  alarming  conjuncture, 

Helius  thought  fit  to  leave  his  alTociate  Polycletus,  as  his  vice- 
gerent at  Rome,  and  he  himfelf  palled  over  into  Greece.  He 
met  Nero  at  Corinth,  and,  by  giving  him,  in  ftriking  colours, 
a dreadful  picture  of  the  ftate  of  affairs,  enforced  the  neceffity  of 
returning  to  the  capital.  The  grand  enterprife  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  Seas  were  left  to  flow  in  the  direc- 
tion which  nature  had  appointed.  But  ftill  there  was  an  ob- 
ject that  attracted  Nero’s  fond  regard.  The  time  of  celebrating 
the  Ilthmian  games  was  near  at  hand.  His  favourite  paflion 
hurried  him  to  the  place.  The  pugilift  and  the  charioteer  ba- 
nifhed  from  his  mind  all  fear  of  plots  and  infurreCtions.  Fie 
thought  of  the  crowns  of  victory,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
every  quarter.  His  heart  expanded  with  joy,  with  felf-congra- 
tulation,  and  gratitude  towards  a people,  who  had  declared  him 
mat  chiefs  and  unrivalled  in  all  the  games  and  exercifes  through- 
out the  country.  It  behoved  fo  great  a conqueror  to  leave  a 
lafting  monument  of  munificence,  and  imperial  grandeur.  Elate 
with  pride,  and  touched  with  generous  fentiments,  he  refolved 
to  give  Greece  her  liberty.  With  that  defign  he  repaired  to  the 
forum.  Nor  did  he  fuffer  his  gracious  intention  to  be  uttered 
by  the  public  cryer.  Such  a gift  required  the  accents  of  his 
own  heavenly  voice.  He  afeended  the  tribunal  of  harangues, 
and,  having  declared  Greece  a free  country  fet  fall  for 
Italy. 
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XII.  The  confuls  next  in  office  were  Galerius  Trachalus  and 
BOOK  xv[.  Silkis  Italicus.  They  were  both  men  of  genius;  both  addidled 
A.  u.  c.  ^ to  ftudy,  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  extenlive  literature.  Tra- 
A.  D.  chalus  (a)  was  an  orator  in  great  celebrity,  always  copious,  and 
often  fublime.  Silius  Italicus had  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  the  bar,  but  not  with  unblemifhed  reputation.  He  knew  that, 
under  Nero,  to  be  the  accufer  of  innocence  was  the  road  to  pre- 
ferment ; but  he  returned  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  by  his 
poetry,  which  he  publifhed  afterwards,  tranfmitted  his  name  to 
pofterity.  During  his  confulfhip,  Nero  returned  from  Greece, 
to  clofe  the  fcene  of  vice  and  folly.  After  a tempeftuous  voyage, 
he  arrived  at  Naples,  where  the  firft  difplays  of  his  genius  had 
been  feen  in  their  dawn(^rj.  His  fame  was  now  in  its  meridian 
luftre.  The  conqueror  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the 
Ifthmian  games  was  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  the  ufual  avenues  were  not  fufficient.  The  occafion 
required  fomething  new  and  extraordinary.  The  cuftom  in 
Greece  was  to  throw  down  part  of  the  city-wall  that  the 
conqueror  in  the  facred  games  might  enter  through  the  breach. 
Nero  ordered  an  opening  to  be  made  for  himfelf,  and  entered 
the  city  in  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  fix  milk-white  horfes. 
The  fplendour  of  the  day  exceeded  the  triumph  of  Flammi- 
nm&fej  or  Mummius.  They  had  obtained  vi<ftories,  and  fub- 
dued  a nation  : but  what  Roman  triumphed  over  the  arts  of 
Greece  ? Who,  before  Nero,  was  declared  the  beft  charioteer, 
and  the  fmeft  player  on  the  guitar  ? From  Naples  he  went  to 
Antium  (f)^  his  native  city,  and  there  difplayed  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony.  But  Rome  was  the  place  where  his  pride  was 
to  appear  in  all  its  grandeur.  A long  proceffion  led  the  way. 
His  crowns  of  vidlory  in  the  various  games  glittered  to  the  eye, 
and  infcriptions,  in  glaring  letters,  blazoned  forth  the  fame  of 
Nero,  the  firft  Roman  who  gained  the  prize  of  theatrical  talents. 
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Feflive  fongs,  and  thankfgivlng  hymns,  were  fung,  not  to  appendix 
Jupiter  (^>6 the  guardian  god  of  Rome,  but  to  Apollo,  the  deity  book  xvi. 
of  fingers  and  harpers.  The  triumphal  car,  in  which  Auguftus  a.  u.  c. 
had  been  feen,  was  brought  forth  on  the  occafion.  That  a.^d. 
emperor,  after  all  his  victories,  entered  the  city  in  triumph ; 

Nero  fat  in  the  fame  carriage,  a coachman,  and  a player.  Au- 
guftus was  attended  by  Agrippa ; Nero  had  by  his  fide  Diodorus, 
the  mufician.  The  ftreets  refounded  with  acclamations : lo ! 

Vidlory ! Vidfory  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Ifthmian 
games  ! lo  ! the  conqueror  of  Greece  ! Happy  the  people  who 
heard  that  melodious  voice  ! Vidims  were  flain,  incenfe  rofe  to 
heaven,  and  flowers  fij  covered  all  the  way. 

Nero  returned  to  his  palace.  Pomp  and  fplendour  were  at  an 
end ; the  fcenes  of  vanity  palfed  away,  and  he  was  left  at  leifure 
to  think,  and  to  be  wretched.  Plelius  had  told  him  that  the 
conjundure  was  big  with  danger.  Plots,  infurredions,  and  con- 
fpiracies  filled  his  mind  with  dreadful  apprehenfions.  A con» 
fpiracy  beyond  all  queftion,  was  adually  formed,  and  ready 
to  break  out,  had  it  not  been  difcovered  by  a trifling  accident. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  confpiratorsy/7,  towards  the  clofe  of 
day,  palfed  by  the  theatre.  He  faw,  in  one  of  the  porticos,  a 
man  loaded  with  fetters,  and  in  bitternefs  of  heart  bewailing  his 
unhappy  lot.  Upon  enquiry  it  was  found,  that  he  was  to  be  led 
into  the  prefence  of  Nero,  which  he  confidered  as  fure  deftruc- 
tion.  The  confpirator  was  touched  with  compaflion.  He  drew 
nearer  to  the  prifoner,  and,  to  alfuage  his  fears,  whifpered  in  his 
ear,  “ Have  a good  heart ; live  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have 
“ reafon  to  thank  me  as  your  deliverer.”  Thefe  were  words  of 
comfort  to  a wretch,  who  expedted  inftant  death.  His  hopes  re- 
vived ; fuch  welcome  tidings  filled  him  with  delight  and  won- 
der ; but  wonder  was  the  ftrongeft  emotion.  The  novelty  of  an 
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APPENDIX  incident  fo  imexpeded  fixed  his  attention.  By  what  means  was 

TO 

BOOK  xYi.  he  to  be  delivered  from  impending  ruin  r Nothing  but  a dark 
A.  u.  c.  coni'piracy  could  bring  about  fuch  an  event.  He  refolved  to  re- 
A.^D.  veal  all  he  knew.  The  merit  of  a difeovery,  made  in  time, 
would  not  only  fecure  his  life,  bat  lead  on  to  fortune.  He  de- 
fired  to  be  condudled  to  the  prince.  The  confpirator  was  im- 
mediately feized,  and  put  to  the  torture.  Pi  is  courage  was  for 
fome  time  undaunted,  unfubdued.  Pie  denied  the  whole  of  the 
charge.  But  protradled  mifery  was  too  much  to  bear.  His  re- 
folution  failed.  The  names  of  his  accomplices  were  extorted  by 
the  violence  of  pain,  and  all  were  condemned  to  fuffer.  A feene 
of  blood  was  laid,  and  Nero’s  fuperftition  aferibed  the  difeovery 
of  the  plot  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  gods. 

Having  conquered  his  enemies,  and  fecured  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  his  reign,  he  thought  it  time  to  give  a loofe  to  his  libi- 
dinous paffions,  and  purfue  his  theatrical  amufements.  For  this 
purpofe  he  removed  to  Naples,  the  place  of  perfedt  fecurity,  and 
the  feat  of  pleafure.  His  halcyon  days  were  foon  interrupted.  A 
florm  had  been  for  fome  time  gathering  in  Gaul,  and  threatened 
at  length  to  fhake  the  empire  to  its  foundation.  There  was  in 
that  part  of  the  empire,  a native  of  the  country,  defeended  from 
the  kings  of  Aquitain,  by  name  (in)  Julius  Vindex.  His  fathet 
had  been  raifed  by  Claudius  to  the  dignity  of  a fenator,  and  the 
foil  was  made  governor  of  a province  with  the  rank  and  powers 
of  a Roman  propraetor.  This  man,  v.’ithout  an  army  under  his 
command,  and  without  any  refeurces,  except  what  he  found  in 
his  own  perfonal  courage,  and  the  generous  ardour  of  an  inde- 
pendent fpirit,  undertook  to  free  the  world  from  bondage.  He 
knew  that  an  enterprife  fo  bold  and  daring  required  the  co- 
operation of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  the  Roman  legions. 
With  that  view,  he  fent  difpatches  to  Galba(^«J,  at  that  time 
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''•overnoi'  of  the  nethermoH;  Spain,  and  made  him  a tender  of  appendix 
the  imperial  dignity.  Galba  deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ah-  book,  xvi. 
cient  family  of  the  Sulpicii : his  mother,  by  her  paternal  line,  was  a.  u.  c. 
defcended  from  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  and,  by 
her  mother’s  fide,  from  Quintus  Catulus,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  old  republic.  He  vv^as  conful  under  Tiberius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  feven  hundred  and  eighty.  He  commanded  in 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  and,  afterwards,  under  Clau- 
dius was  proconful  of  Africa.  His  illuftrious  birth,  his  military 
fame,  and  high  credit  with  the  legions  in  every  army,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  proper  perfon  to  depofe  a prince,  whofe  cruelty 
made  him  deteftable,  and  whofe  folly  rendered  even  tyranny 
itfelf  ridiculous.  Galba  received  the  difpatches  fent  by  Vindex 
with  the  frigid  caution  of  a man  far  advanced  in  life.  He  was 
more  than  feventy  years  old,  and  that  age  is  not  the  feafon  of 
ambition.  To  Aide  in  quiet  through  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
feemed  to  be  all  that  he  defired  from  fortune ; but,  under  that 
outward  calm,  the  fparks  of  a dying  paflion  were  rekindled. 

And  yet  the  enterprife  propofed  to  him  Vv^as  big  with  danger, 
and  the  iffue  doubtful.  Prudence  confpired  with  indolence, 
and  he  remained  filent  and  inadfive.  The  governors  of  all  the 
other  provinces  had  been,  in  like  manner,  folicited  to  enter  into> 
the  Gallic  league : they  hated  Nero ; but,  inftead  of  declaring 
open  hoftility,  they  thought  it  more  advifable  to  provide  for 
their  own  fafety,  by  fending  to  Rome  the  letters  which  they  had 
received  from  Vindex.  Galba  fupprefl'ed  his  in  filence.  Nero 
received  the  news  with  joy  and  exultation.  Flis  f nances,  he 
faid,  were  well  nigh  exhaufted,  and  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the 
infurgents  would  be  ways  and  means,  by  which  he  intended  to> 
fill  his  treafury.  He  confidered  Gaioa’s  filence  as  a proof  o£ 
guilt.  Without  further  enquiry,  he  conlifcated  all  his  property  at- 
Rome,  and  difpatched  aifaflins,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.. 
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Vindex,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himfelf  with  unremitting 
BOOK  XVI.  vigour  to  roufe  the  people  of  Gaul.  He  went  to  the  various 
cities,  and  lighted  up  the  flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  He 
called  a public  convention  of  the  jftates,  and  harangued  the  af- 
fembly,  in  fublfance  as  follows  “ We  live,  he  faid,  not  un- 
“ der  laws,  and  civil  government,  but  under  the  will  of  a Angle 
“ tyrant.  Vice  and  cruelty  lord  it  over  mankind.  The  pro- 
“ vinces  groan  under  the  yoke  of  opprelfion  j our  houfes  are 
“ pillaged ; our  wives  and  daughters  are  violated,  and  our  rela- 
**  tions  bafely  murdered.  Of  all  our  mifery  Nero  is  the  author. 
“ What  crime  fo  great  that  he  has  not  dared  to  perpetrate  ? His 
“ mother  died  by  his  murderous  hand.  That  horrible  parricide 
“ makes  the  heart  recoil ; but  Agrippina  deferved  her  fate.  She 
“ brought  a monfter  into  the  world.  At  length  the  meafure  of 
“ his  guilt  is  full.’  The  eaft  is  up  in  arms ; Britain  in  commo- 
“ tion ; and  the  legions  in  Spain  and  Germany  are  on  the  eve  of 
“ a revolt : and  fhall  the  nations  of  Gaul  ftand  lingering  in  fuf- 
“ penfe  ? What  confideration  is  there  to  reftrain  your  ardour  ? 
“ Shall  the  titles  of  Ccefar,  of  Auguftus,  of  Prince,  and  Imperator 
“ throw  a falfe  luftre  round  a man,  who  has  difgraced  his  rank, 
“ and  made  majefty  ridiculous  ? Thefe  eyes,  my  friends,  thefe 
“ eyes  have  feen  him  a fidler,  a mountebank,  and  a pantomime 
“ a£lor.  Inftead  of  his  imperial  titles,  call  him  Thyeftes,  .CEdi- 
“ pus,  Alcmseon,  and  Oreftes.  Thofe  names  are  fuited  to  his 
“ crimes.  How  long  are  we  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a mafter  ? Our 
“ forefathers  took  the  city  of  Rome  by  ftorm  : and  what  was 
“ their  motive  ? In  thofe  days  the  love  of  plunder  was  fufficient 
“ to  provoke  a war.  We  have  a nobler  caufe ; the  caufe  of 
“ public  liberty.  It  is  that,  my  friends,  it  is  that  glorious  caufe 
“ that  now  invites  us.  Let  us  obey  the  call,  and  draw  the 
“ avenging  fword.  The  nations  round  us,  fired  with  indigna- 
“ tion,  are  ready  to  affert  their  rights.  Let  them  not  be  the  firfl: 
5 “ to 
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‘‘  to  prove  themfelves  men.  Tlie  enterpril'e  has  in  it  all  that  is  appendix 

7'  0 

“ dear  to  man,  all  that  is  great  in  human  nature  ; and  lhall  we  cook  xvr. 
^ not  be  the  firft  to  feize  the  glorious  opportunity  ? Let  us  go  a.  uTc. 
forth  at  once,  and  be  the  deliverers  of  the  world.” 


This  fpeech  was  received  with  fhouts  of  applaufe.  The  de- 
puties, inflamed  with  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  returned  to 
their  refpeftive  cities  ; a warlike  fpirit  was  kindled  in  the  mafs  of 
the  people  ; a league  was  formed,  and  the  din  of  arms  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Galba  was  informed  of  all  that 
pafled.  He  alfo  knew  that  he  was  profcribed  by  Nero,  and  that 
his  effects  were  fold  by  public  auflion.  The  tide  of  affairs  rufhed 
on  with  a fwell  that  overpowered  a mind  by  nature  indolent, 
and  enfeebled  by  age.  In  the  number  of  Galba’s  friends  Titus 
Vinius  was  the  only  perfon  that  endeavoured  to  roufe  his  droop- 
ing fpirit.  To  hefitate  in  fuch  a juncture  appeared  to  him  a pri- 
vation of  mind  nothing  fhort  of  madnefs.  The  only  queftion, 
he  faid,  was,  which  was  moft  eligible,  to  afl  in  conjundion 
with  Vindex,  or  to  wage  war  againft  him  ? againfl;  a man  who 
wiffied  to  depofe  a tyrant,  and  call  to  the  fucceflion  a prince 
who  poffelTed  the  virtues  of  humanity  ? Galba  faw  the  necelTity 
of  taking  a decided  part,  but  his  natural  irrefolution  was  not 
eafily  conquered.  He  wiffied  to  found  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fummoned  a grand  council  to 
meet  at  New  Carthage  f p),  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  fettle 
the  manumiflion  of  flaves.  His  friends  knew  that  greater  mat- 
ters were  in  agitation,  and,  accordingly,  fpread  a general  alarm. 
On  the  day  appointed,  an  incredible  multitude  affembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Galba  afcended  the  tribunal,  prepared  by 
a well -imagined  artifice  to  fpeak  at  once  to  the  eye, and  the  ear. 
The  images  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  both  fexes  (q ),  vdio  had 
fallen  a facrifice  to  Nero’s  cruelty,  were  ranged  in  regular  order 
VoL.  II,  2 C round 
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round  the  council-chamber.  The  filent  eloquence  of  that  pa- 
thetic fcene  he  knew  would  aflift  the  orator,  and  inflame  the 

A.  U.  C. 
82 1. 

A.  D. 
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pafflons  of  his  audience.  He  began  his  harangue  without  the 
ufual  approaches  of  a ftudied  introduction.  The  bufmefs  was  of 
the  firfl:  importance,  and  he  rufhed  into  it  at  once,  with  warmth 
and  vehemence.  He  painted  forth  the  horrors  of  Nero’s  reign,  the 
aCls  of  oppreflion  that  laid  wafte  the  provinces,  and  the  murders 
that  thinned  the  noblefl;  families.  If  proofs  were  neceffaiy,  he 
looked  round  the  hall,  and  behold,  he  faid,  “ behold  there  in 
“ glaring  colours  the  evidence  of  the  worfl;  iniquity.  Judge  not 
“ of  Nero  by  my  words  ; view  him  with  your  own  eyes.  Thofe 
“ images  inform  againfl;  him.  Lo ! there  the  ghaftly  features  of 
“ the  murdered  Ccefars  ! You  fee  Nero’s  mother,  brother,  and 
“ After ! his  wife,  his  aunt,  his  neareft  relations ! his  wretched. 
“ friends  ! all  butchered,  all  deftroyed,  by  the  fword,  by  famine, 
“ by  poifon,  by  every  villany  ! DireCl  your  eyes  to  yonder  wall ; 

“ you  there  behold  Burhas,  Lateranus,  Veftinus,  Caflius,  and 
“ Lucius  Vetus,  with  a long  train  of  the  Arft  men  in  Rome ! 

They  fuffered  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  Nor  is  this 
“ all : think  of  your  own  native  genius ; call  to  mind  the  men, 
“ born  in  Spain,  who  were  the  ornaments  of  Roman  literature, 
“ and  an  honour  to  their  country.  There  lies  Seneca  (r),  the 
“ enlightened  philofopher : he  bleeds  in  a bath,  and  with  his  lafl: 
“ breath  teaches  the  precepts  of  wifdom  ! Your  great  poet,  Lu- 
“ can,  whofe  bofom  glowed  with  the  love  of  freedom,  repeats 
“ his  own  immortal  verfes,  and  expires : his  father,  Annccus 
“ Mela,  Allis  a vidim,  becaufe  he  was  the  brother  of  your  great 
“ phiilofopher,  and  the  father  of  fuch  a fon.  Survey  that  group: 
“ you  have  there  Pcetus  Thrafea,  and  Bareas  Soranus,  who  were^ 
“ virtue  itfelf.  See  that  train  of  illuftrious  women  : Sextia,  Pol- 
“ lutia,  and  Servilia,  all  led  to  execution.  That  boy  is  RuAnus 
“ Crifpinusyy,  the  fon  of  Poppsea  by  her  Arft  huflbandj  and, 
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“ notwithftanding  his  tender  age  and  innocence,  they  dadi  him  appendix. 
“ from  a rock  into  the  fea.  Behold  this  youth  (t)^  whom  I book*xvi. 
“ have  brought  before  you  from  one  of  the  Balearic  illands,  a.  u,  c. 
“ where  he  was  condemned  to  live  in  exile.  He  is  too  young  'b. 

“ to  know  the  nature  of  a crime,  or  his  own  wretched  lot.  Not 
“ yet  a citizen,  and,  behold ! he  is  baniflied  from  his  country. 

“ Thefe  are  the  exploits  of  Nero.  Vindex  has  undertaken  to  be 
“ the  deliverer  of  his  country.  For  you,  and  all  Spain,  I am 
“ willing  to  brave  every  danger.  My  cbmmiffion  is  from  the 
“ fenate,  and  the  Roman  people.  I difclaim  the  authority  of 
“ Nero : to  me  he  is  no  longer  emperor.  I know  that  by  him 
“ I am  adjudged  to  death ; but,  if  you  refolve  to  alfert  your 
“ rights ; if  you  make  a common  caufe  with  me  in  that  glorious 

ftruggle,  I am  wnlling  to  clofe  my  days  In  your  fervice.” 

This  fpeech  inflamed  the  multitude  with  uncommon  ardour. 

The  place  refounded  with  acclamations,  and  Galba  was  faluted 
Emperor  of  Rome.  His  modefty,  or  his  prudence,  made  him 
tlecline  that  title.  He  defired  to  be  called  the  general  of  the 
fenate  and  the  Roman  people. 

During  thefe  tranfa£lions,  Nero  remained  at  Naples,  Hill  ad- 
dlfled  to  his  favourite  amufements,  enchanting  himfelf  and  the 
public  with  his  harp,  and  chiefly  intent  on  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion an  hydraulic  organ  ( u ),  on  a new  conftrudion,  which  he 
promifed  to  produce  on  the  ftage.  But  that  gay  ferenity  was 
foon  overcaft.  Advices  arrived  from  Spain  and  Gaul.  In  the 
former,  Galba  had  thrown  oft'  the  malk  ; in  the  latter,  Vindex 
was  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  Nero  ftiuddered  at  the 
news ; indignation  foon  fucceeded ; he  threatened  to  punilh  the 
rebels  with  death ; his  frivolous  paflions  took  their  turn ; he 
went  to  fee  the  athletic  exercifes,  and  tuned  his  guitar.  In  that 
manner  he  paflfed  eight  or  ten  days ; no  orders  given ; no  letter 
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APPENDIX  to  tlie  fenate ; not  a word  efcaped  from  him ; he  fmothered  all 
BOOK  xvr.  in  fiillen  filence,  Frefli  tidings  arrived  from  Gaul ; the  procla- 
A.  L.  c.  mations,  which  Vmdex  publijQied  in  every  quarter,  were  de- 

A.^D.  livered  to  him  ; he  found  himfelf  called,  in  a ftyle  of  contempt, 

Oenobarhus  (-zv J,  and,  a vile  comedian.  Enraged  at  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  talents,  he  ftarted  up  in  a fudden  fury,  overturned 
the  banqueting-table,  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  exert  the  ftrength  of 
the  empire,  and,  to  lire  them  with  indignation,  added  in  pathetic 
terms,  “ Judge  yourfelves,  confcript  fathers,  judge  of  the  info- 
“ lence  of  Vindex ; in  his  own  words  fee  the  malignity  of  that 
“ audacious  rebel.  He  has  dared  impioully  to  fay  that  I have  a 
“ bad  voice,  and  play  ill  on  the  guitar.”  A complaint  of  that 
importance  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  fathers. 
They  paffed  a decree,  declaring  Galba  a public  enemy,  and  pro- 
mifmg  a reward  of  ten  millions  of  fefterces  lor  the  head  of  Vin- 
dex. The  Gaul,  with  fuperior  magnanimity,  offered  his  own. 
head  (x)  to  whoever  fhould  bring  him  that  of  Nero.  If  he  freed 
the  world  from  a monfler,  he  fet  no  value  on  his  own  life  j he 
then  would  die  content, 

Virginius  Rufus,  who,  at  that  time,  commanded  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  had  received  orders  to  take  the  field  againft  the  rebels  in 
Gaul.  Whether  that  officer  afpired  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
feems  to  be  a problem  not  folved  by  any  of  the  hiftorians.  It  is 
certain  that  the  legions,  feeing  the  miferies  occafioned  by  Nero’s 
tyranny,  and  at  length  difgufted  by  the  contemptible  frolics  of 
an  emperor,  who  rendered  it  ridiculous  to  obey  him,  made  a 
tender  of  the  empire  to  their  own  general,  whom  they  refpeded 
for  his  military  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation.  Virgi- 
nius declined  the  offer.  If  he  nouridred  ambition  in  his  heart, 
he  thought  it  belt  to  fupprefs  it  in  that  juncture,  and  wait  for 
future  events.  It  belonged,  he  faid,  to  the  fenate,  and  the  fenate 

only^ 
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only,  not  to  the  legions,  to  difpofe  of  the  fovereignty.  Whatever  appendix 
were  his  views,  he  ftill  retained  a true  Roman  fpirit,  and,  with  book  xvr. 
indignation,  faw  a rebel  chieftain  and  his  conquered  country-  '^a.  u.  c/ 
men  joined  in  a league  to  give  an  emperor  to  the  miftrefs  of  a.^'d. 

the  world.  He  refolved  to  colled;  his  forces,  and  march  in 
quell  of  the  enemy.  Gaul  was  far  from  ading  with  a fpirit  of 
union.  Internal  dilfenfions  divided  the  Hates  into  contending 
fadions.  The  Sequani  (y J,  the  iEdui,  and  Arverni  followed  the 
banners  of  Vindex.  The  Lingones,  and  the  people  of  Rheims, 
accuftomed  to  llavery,  and  hating  the  uppofite  party,  deelared 
for  Nero.  The  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  which  lay  conti- 
guous, renewed  their  ancient  animolity ; the  former  lifting  on 
the  fide  of  Vindex ; the  latter,  with  a pretended  regard  for  their 
oath  of  fidelity,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Nero.  In  that  difpofitioii 
of  the  public  mind,  Virginius  entered  Gaul  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  with  a ftrong  reinforcement  of  Belgic  auxiliaries,  and 
tlie  Batavian  cohorts.  He  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Ve- 
{ontmm(z),  a city  in  league  wfith  Vindex.  The  inhabitants  re- 
fufed  to  open  their  gates.  Virginius  pitched  his  camp,  deter- 
mined to  lay  fiege  to  the  place.  Vindex  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  his  confederates.  The  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each 
other.  The  Gallic  chieftain,  little  doubting  that  the  Roman 
general’s  opinion  of  Nero  coincided  with  his  own,  thought  it 
prudent,  before  he  tried  the  iflue  of  a battle,  to  negociate  by  his 
deputies.  He  accordingly  made  his  overtures.  Various  mef- 
fengers  palfed  between  the  two  commanders,  and  an  interview 
at  laft  took  place.  The  refult  was  an  agreement  of  fome  kind, 
but  what  were  the  terms  it  is  fruitlefs  now  to  enquire.  Hiftory 
has  left  us  in  the  dark.  All  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  is, 
that  Virginius  began  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  Vindex  with 
his  army  made  his  approach  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  le- 
gions faw  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and,  imagining  that  they 
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APPENDIX  meant  to  offer  battle,  refolved  to  begin  the  attack.  The  armies 

EOOK^xvr.  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  w^ere  not  enured  to  difcipline. 

'‘XlffcT'  Fierce,  and  difdaining  all  controul,  they  wanted  no  orders  from 
their  general.  A defperate  engagement  followed.  The  Gauls 
w^ere  unprepared,  but  their  courage  braved  every  danger.  Both 
fides  fought  with  impetuous  fury ; the  Gauls  refenting  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies  ; the  Romans  ftimulated  by  their  in- 
veterate animofity.  Blood  and  carnage  covered  all  the  plain. 
The  legions  cut  their  way  with  dreadful  daughter,  till  the  Gauls, 
having  loft  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  of  their  braveft  troops, 
and  feeing  inevitable  deftrudion  on  every  fide,  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight.  Vindex  exerted  himfelf  in  every  quarter  of  the 
field  to  prevent  the  maffacre : but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
faw  the  daughter  of  his  people,  and  concluded  that  Virginius 
had  betrayed  him,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty.  His  enterprife  de- 
feated, and  no  hopes  of  conqueft  left,  he  refolved  not  to  furvive 
a calamity  fo  unexpeded.  He  fell  upon  his  fword,  and  died  on 
the  field  of  battle. 


Meanwhile,  all  Spain  was  in  commotion.  Galba  was  em- 
ployed in  fchemes  of  future  grandeur.  He  raided  a new  legion, 
muftered  forces  in  all  quarters,  and  with  his  utmoft  art  and  in- 
duftry  allured  the  different  ftates  to  his  intereft.  Cornelius  Fuf- 
,cus,  a young  man  of  Illuftrious  birth,  went  over  to  Galba,  and 
drew  with  him  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor.  But  the 
great  acceffion  of  ftrength  was  from  Lufitania.  Otho,  who  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Nero,  and  his  conftant  companion  in  all 
his  feenes  of  riot  and  debauchery,  had  been  for  fome  years  at 
the  head  of  that  province.  He  was  appointed  to  that  ftatlon,  as 
the  reader  may  remember  f aa ),  under  colour  of  doing  him  ho- 
nour ; but,  in  fad,  to  remove  a rival,  whom  Nero  dreaded,  and 
to  leave  him  at  a diftance  from  Rome,  in  a ftate  of  honourable 
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Sanifhment.  Otho  confidered  hiiiifelf  as  no  better  than  a ftate  appendix 
, prifoner,  In  a remote  part  of  the  empire.  Refentment  prompted  book  xvr. 
him  to  revenge  j and  ambition  like  his  was  eager_  to  come  .^orth  '^a.  u.  c.^ 
from  obfcurity,  and  a£l  a principal  part  on  the  great  ftage  of 
public  bufinefs.  He  melted  down  all  his  mafly  gold  and  filver; 
and,  having  converted  it  into  coin,  went  with  his  whole  treafure, 
and  the  forces  of  his  province,  to  fupport  the  enterprife  of  an 
old  man,  who  he  knew,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  could  not  long 
enjoy  the  fupreme  authority.  The  other  governors  and  pro- 
praetors followed  his  example.  The  Roman  empire  feemed  to 
be  transferred  to  Spain.  Nero  was  at  laft  fenlible  of  his  dan- 
ger. He  ordered  the  legions  In  Illyricum  to  advance  by  rapid 
marches  into  Italy ; he  recalled  the  troops  that  had  been  fent 
againft  the  Albanians  to  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea ; and  he 
expected  the  fourteenth  legion,  then  in  Britain,  to  come  with- 
out lofs  of  time  to  his  afliftance.  Diftradted  by  the  news  that 
filled  all  Italy,  he  forgot  his  hydraulic  organ,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  covered  with  confternatlon.  His  fears  were  foon  dlf- 
perfed.  Letters  from  Virginius  Rufus  arrived  at  Rome.  The 
death  of  Vindex,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  his  army,  tranf- 
ported  Nero  beyond  all  bounds  of  joy.  He  called  for  his  mu- 
fical  Inftruments ; he  tuned  his  harp,  and  warbled  fongs  of 
triumph. 

\ 

In  Spain,  the  minds  of  men  were  alFe£ted  In  a very  different 
manner.  Galba  faw  an  unexpedled  reverfe  of  fortune.  He 
blamed  his  own  imprudence,  and  accufed  the  folly  -of  an  old 
man,  who,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  was  weak  enough  to  liften  to  the 
call  of  ambition.  To  try,  if  poffible,  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  he 
fent  difpatches  to  Virginius  Rufus,  inviting  him  to  a participa- 
tion of  councils  and  of  future  grandeur.  The  offer  was  rejected. 

It  was  a maxim  with  Rufus,  that  the  fenate  and  people  had  the 
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APPENDIX  foie  right  of  creating  an  emperor-  The  rivil  power,  he  faid,  in 
BOOK  XVI.  every  well  conftituted  government,  ought  to  he  fiipreme ; to 
' a.  u.  c/  obey  is  the  virtue  of  a foldler.  Galba  had  no  refource  left. 
a.“d.  Plalf  his  cavalry  fliewed  themfelves  alienated  from  his  fervice, 

and  were  retained  with  difficulty.  Dejeded,  hopelefs,  and  ex- 
peding  certain  deftrudlon  from  the  affiaffins  employed  by  Nero, 
he  retired  to  the  city  of  CluniafZ'3^,  and  there  relapfed  into  his 
former  indolence. 

XIII.  Nero  was  now  at  the  fummit  of  his  wiffies.  He  tri- 
umphed in  the  pride  of  his  imagination  over  all  his  enemies. 
He  had  feen  on  his  way  from  Naples  a monumental  fculpture, 
reprefenting  a GdoAfa)  overcome  by  a Roman  foldier,  and 
dragged  along  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  gods, 
he  faid,  prefented  that  objed  to  him  as  an  omen  of  vidory,  and 
their  decree  was  happily  fulfilled.  Arnidfi:  all  his  frantic  joy, 
his  word  enemies  were  in  his  own  breaft.  PI  is  vices  were  un- 
dermining him  with  the  army  as  well  as  the  people.  He  raifed 
immoderate  fupplies  of  money,  and  fquandered  the  whole  with 
wild  profufion.  An  occurrence  happened,  by  which  the  city 
was  thrown  into  a violent  ferment.  A fliip  arrived  from  Alex- 
andria, fuppofed  to  be  loaded  with  corn,  and,  therefore,  matter 
of  joy  to  the  populace,  who  dreaded  a dearth  of  provifions.  It 
may  be  eafily  imagined  what  a turn  their  paffions  took,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  veflel  brought  a freight  of  fand  (b)  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  fmooth  the  arena  for  wreftlers  and  gla- 
diators. P’he  difappolntment  excited,  at  firft,  a laugh  of  fcorn 
and  indignation;  vulgar  wit  and  fcurrilous  jefts  made  Keix)  an 
cbjedl  of  contempt ; and  from  contempt  the  tranfition  to  hatred, 
rage  and  fury  is  always  fure,  and  often  inftantaneous.  The 
public  clamour  was  loud  and  violent : the  people,  with  one 
voice,  wiffied  to  be  delivered  from  a monfterj  they  lamented 
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the  lofs  of  Vindex ; and  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been 
the  fupport  of  a pernicious  reign,  began  to  murmur  difeontent, 
and  to  fhew  manifeft  fymptoms  of  difafFe(ffIon. 

Nymphidlus  and  TIgelllnus  f'rj,  who  had  often  figured  In 
feenes  of  public  iniquity,  were  joint  praefedts  of  the  praetorian 
camp.  The  former,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  fon  of  a 
woman  who  proftituted  her  perfon  to  the  flaves  and  freedmen 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Having  recommended  himfelf  by  his 
vices  to  the  favour  of  Nero,  he  had  the  ambition  to  be  thought 
the  iffue  of  an  intrigue  between  his  mother,  Nymphidia,  and 
Caligula.  Nymphidius  and  his  colleague  Tigellinus  acted  in 
concert,  and  jointly  exerted  their  pernicious  talents.  They  faw 
the  difpofitlon  of  the  foldiers,  and,  with  the  Ingratitude  of  men 
who  had  raifed  themfelves  by  their  crimes,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity fair  to  flrike  a ftroke  of  perfidy.  They  began  by  bribes  to 
infmuate  themfelves  into  the  affedions  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and,  when  they  had  fufficiently  prepared  them  for  a revolt, 
whifpered  to  the  fenate,  that  Nero  was  deferted  on  every  fide ; 
that  he  had  not  a friend  left ; and  that,  by  confequence,  the 
whole  leglflatlve  authority  was  In  the  hands  of  the  fathers.  That 
affembly  remained  for  fome  time  In  fufpenfe ; timid,  wavering, 
and  irrefolute.  The  conjundure  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Nero 
was  alarmed  ; he  paufed  from  his  pleafures,  and  faw  that  fome 
deep  defign  was  In  agitation.  To  prevent  it  by  one  bold  effort, 
he  formed  a refolution  to  maflacre  the  fenate,  and,  after  fetting 
fire  to  the  city  a fecond  time,  to  let  loofe  his  whole  colledion  of 
wild  beads,  to  devour  the  people  in  the  general  confternation, 
and  fave  himfelf  by  flying  into  Egypt.  This  horrible  fcheme 
was  no  fooner  conceived  than  brought  to  light  by  one  of  his 
favourite  eunuchs.  This  mifereant  had  been,  for  fome  time, 
fubfervient  to  the  vices  of  his  mafler,  and  lived  with  him  in  the 
VoL.  II.  3 D deareft 
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APPENDIX  deareft  intimacy.  From  a perfon  fo  beloved  nothing  was  con- 
BGO^°xvi.  cealed.  He  was  the  confidential  friend  of  the  emperor,  not  only 
'"XTu.  c/  ill  fcenes  of  riot,  but  alfo  in  the  moft  important  councils.  But 
jealoufy  of  an  upfiart,  raifed  above  his  bafe  condition,  is 
eafily  alarmed.  The  favourite thought  himfelf  flighted. 
His  pride  was  roufed,  and,  to  revenge  the  injury,  he  dlfcovered 
tlie  particulars  of  the  intended  mafl'acre. 

A defign  fo  black  and  horrible  raifed  the  general  indignation. 
The  fathers  trembled  for  themfelves,  but  the  habit  of  flavery  had 
debafed  their  faculties.  They  faw  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft, 
and  yet  could  not  refolve  to  a£l  with  vigour.  Nymphidius  tried 
by  every  means  to  infpire  them  with  zeal  and  courage.  Fie  had 
feduced  the  prsetorian  guards,  and,  to  fecure  their  aftedtions,  pro- 
mifed  in  Galba’s  name,  but  without  his  authority,  a reward 
of  thirty  thoufand  fefterces  to  each  prrctorian,  and  five  thoufand 
to  each  legionary  foldier  tliroughout  the  armies  of  the  empire 
a fum  fo  prodigious,  that,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  it  could  not  be 
raifed  without  worfe  tyranny,  and  more  violent  rapine,  than  had 
been  felt  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nero.  The  promife  proved, 
afterwards,  fiital  to  Galba,  but  ferved  the  purpofcs  of  a man, 
who  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Nei'o,  and,  by  raifing  the  mi- 
litary above  the  civil  authority,  intended  to  introduce'  into  the 
political  fyftem,  two  pernicious  maxims ; the  firft,  that  emperors 
were  to  be  cre.ated  In  the  camp,  not  in  the  fenate ; and,  fecondly,. 
that  the  imperial  dignity  was  venal,  to  be,  for  the  future,  fet  up 
to  fale,  and  difpofed  of  by  the  foldiers  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

Having  fettled  his  meafures,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a revolution, 
he  did  not  as  yet  think  it  time  to  throw  off*  the  mafk,  but,  to 
complete  his  work,  chofe  to  proceed  by  fraud  and  diflimulation. 
He  went  with  Tigellinus  to  the  palace,  and,  with  an  air  of  deep 

affliiftioD„ 
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afxEftion,  informed  Nero  of  Iiis  danger.  “ All,”  he  faid,  “ is  loft  ; 

the  people,  affembled  in  feditious  tumults,  call  aloud  for  ven- 
“ geance  j the  praetorian  guards  abandon  your  caufe ; and  the 
fenate  is  ready  to  pronounce  a dreadful  judgment.  You  have 
only  one  expedient  left,  and  that  is,  to  make  your  efcape,  and 
“ feek  a retreat  in  Egypt.”  In  this  manner  the  two  men,  v/ho 
had  been  raifed  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  left  their  bene- 
factor. In  all  his  feenes  of  vice  and  cruelty  they  had  been 
his  chief  abettors,  and  they  now  abandoned  him  at  his  utmoft 
need. 
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Nero  faw  the  fad  reverfe  of  his  affairs.  From  his  armies  lie 
could  expedt  no  fupport.  The  troops  on  their  march  towards 
the  Cafpian  fea  had  been  recalled,  but  a long  repofe  was  necef- 
fary  to  revive  the  fpirits  of  men  well  nigh  exhaufted  by  inceffant 
fatigue.  The  legions  from  Illyricum  returned  with  alienated 
minds.  Scorning  to  difguife  their  fentiraents,  they  fent  a depu- 
tation to  Virginius  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  expreffing  their  ardent 
defire,  that  he  would  yield  to  the  requeft  of  the  legions  under 
his  command,  and  accept  the  imperial  dignity.  Eight  Batavian 
cohorts  had  fhewn  a fpirlt  of  difaffedlion,  and  the  prsetorian 
guards  were  under  the  influence  of  Nymphidius.  In  this  def- 
perate  fituation  Nero  looked  round  for  affiftance,  but  he  looked 
in  vain.  Fie  wandered  through  the  apartments  of  his  palace, 
and  all  was  folitude.  Fie,  v;ho  but  a few  days  before  was  the 
god  of  the  fenate  and  the  people,  was  now  in  dread  of  being 
their  viflim.  Confcience  began  to  exercife  her  rights.  Her 
voice  was  heard ; Nero  reviewed  his  crimes,  and  fliuddered  with 
horror  and  remorfe.  He  repeated  in  defpair  and  anguifh  of 
heart,  a line,  which,  when  perfonating  QZdipus,  he  had  often 
declaimed  on  the  public  RagefeJ:  “ Tvly  wife,  my  father,  and 
my  mother  doom  me  dead.”  Of  all  his  courtier-fry,  and  all 
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APPENDIX  his  inflruments  of  guilt,  not  one  adhered  to  him  in  the  hour  of 
BOOK  XVI.  diftrefs,  except  Sporus,  the  eunuch  ; Phaon  (f)^  an  enfranchifed 
A.  u . c.  Have  ; and  Epaphroditus,  his  fecretary.  He  gave  orders  to  the 

A.  D.  foldiers  on  duty,  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  Oflia,  and 

prepare  a fliip,  that  he  might  embark  for  Egypt.  The  men  were 
not  willing  to  obey.  One  of  them  alked  him  in  half  a line  (g ) 
from  Virgil,  “ Is  it  then  fo  wretched  a thing  to  die  ?”  He  went 
to  the  Servilian  gardens,  carrying  w'ith  him  a vial  of  fwift- 
fpeeding  poifon,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  v/ell-known  (b ) 
Locufta ; but  his  refoiution  failed.  He  returned  to  his  chamber, 
and  threw  himfelf  on  his  bed.  The  agitations  of  his  mind  al- 
lowed no  reft.  He  ftarted  up,  and  called  for  fome  friendly  hand 
to  end  his  wretched  being.  That  office  no  one  was  willing  to 
perform,  and  he  himfelf  wanted  fortitude.  Driven  to  the  laft 
defpair,  and  frantic  with  remorfe  and  fear,  he  cried  out  in 
doleful  accents,  “ My  friends  defert  me,,  and  I cannot  find  an 
“ enemy.”  He  rufhed  forth  from  his  palace,  as  if  with  intent 
to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber.  He  changed  his  mind,  and 
thought  of  flying  into  Spain,  there  to  furrender  at  difcretion  to 
the  mercy  of  Galba.  But  no  ffiip  was  ready  at  Oftia..  Various 
projects  prefented  themfelves  to  his  mind,  in  quick  fucceffiion, 
increafing  the  tumult  of  his  paffiions,  and  ferving  only  to  diftracl 
liim  more.  To  try  his  powers  of  eloquence  was  another  expe- 
dient that  occurred  to  him.  For  that  purpofe  he  propofed  to  go 
forth  in  a mourning  garb  to  the  forum,  and  there,  by  a pathetic 
fpeech,  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  people.  Should  their  obdu- 
rate hearts  remain  impenetrable  to  the  foft  influence  of  per- 
fuafive  oratory,  and  refufe  to  reinftate  their  emperor  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  prerogative,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could,  at 
the  worft,  wring  from  them  the  government  of  Egypt,  where, 
in  the  character  of  praLdedl,  he  might  give  free  fcope  to  his  inor- 
dinate paffions.  This  projetft:  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  ; but  a 
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ray  of  reflection  ftruck  him  with  fudden  horror.  The  popii-  appendix 
lace,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  divine  accents  of  that  har-  book  xvr, 
monious  voice,  might  break  out  into  open  fedition,  and  in  a.u.  c. 
their  fury  tear  their  prince  limb  from  limb.  What  courfe  could  a.^d. 
he  purfue  ? Where  could  he  hide  himfelf  ? He  looked 
round  in  wild  defpair,  and  afked  his  remaining  companions. 

Is  there  no  lurking-place?  no  fafe  recefs,  where  I may  have 
time  to  confider  what  is  to  be  done?  Phaon,  his  freedman, 
propofed  to  condudt  him  to  an  obfcure  villa  which  he 
held  in  his  pofleffion,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from 
Rome. 

Nero  embraced  the  offer.  There  was  no  time  to  be  loft.  He 
went  forth  in  all  his  wretchednefs ; without  a fhoe  to  his  feet  j 
nothing  on  him  but  his  clofe  tunic ; no  outfide  garment ; and  no 
imperial  robe.  In  order  to  difguife  himfelf,  he  fnatched  an  old 
nifty  cloak,  and,  throwing  it  over  his  fhoulders,  covered  his  liead^ 
and  held  a handkerchief  before  his  face.  In  that  condition  he 
mounted  his  horfe,  fubmitting  with  a daftard  fpirit  to  an  igno- 
minious flight,  without  any  attendants  except  Phaon,  the  freed- 
man ; Epaphroditus,  the  fecretary ; and  Sporus^  the  eunuch, 
with  another,  whofe  name  Aurelius  Vidtor  fays  was  Neophytus, 

In  this  manner  Nero  paffed  the  laft  of  his  nights.  At  the  dawn 
of  dayj  the  prsetorian  guards  deferted  their  ftation  at  the  palace, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  the  camp,  where,  by  the  influence 
and  direction  of  Nymphidius,  Galba  was-  proclaimed  emperor. 

The  fenate  met,  and,  after  a fhort  debate,  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  time  was  at  length  arrived, 
when  that  affembly  could  adt  with  authority.  They  refolved 
to  mark  the  day  by  a decree  worthy  of  a Roman  fenate.  With 
one  voice  they  declared  the  tyrant,  who  had  trampled  on  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  a public  enemy  and,  by  their  fentence,. 

condemned 
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APPENDIX  condemned  him  to  fiiffer  death,  accordin'^  to  the  riTOiir  of  an- 
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BOOK  XVI.  cient  laws,  and  the  practice  of  the  old  republic. 
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A.  b.  XIV.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to- 
wards the  freedman’s  villa.  Pie  heard  the  prsetorian  camp  ring 
with  acclamations,  and  the  name  of  Galba  founded  in  his  ear. 
A man  at  work  in  a field  adjoining  to  the  road,  darted  up  at  the 
found  of  horfemcn  prefling  forward  with  expedition,  and  be- 
hold ! he  faid,  “ Thofe  people  are  hot  in  purfiiit  of  Nero.” 
Another  alked,  “ What  do  they  fay  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?”  As 
they  drew  near  to  Phaon’s  houfe,  Nero  was  alarmed  by  a hid- 
den accident.  PIls  horfe  darted  at  a dead  carcafs  that  "lay  on 
the  fide  of  the  road ; and  the  veil,  in  cohfequence  of  the  violent 
motion,  falling  from  his  face,  a veteran,  who  had  been  dlfmifled 
from  the  fervice,  knew  his  mader,  and  fainted  him  by  his  name. 

''  The  fear  of  being  derefled  made  the  fugitive  prince  and  his  fol- 
lowers pufli  foiward  with  their  utmod  fpeed.  Being  arrived  at 
a finall  didance  from  the  houfe,  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to 
enter  it  in  a public  manner.  Nero  difmounted,'  and  crolTed  a 
field  overgrown  with  reeds  fl).  Phaon  advifed  him  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  a fand-pit,  till  he  prepared  a fubterraneolis  paflage  into 
the  houfe.  That,  faid  Nero,  were  to  bury  myfelf  alive.  He 
fcooped  up  fome  water  out  of  a muddy  ditch,  and,  having  al- 
layed his  third,  afked  in  a doleful  tone,  “ Is  that  the  beverage 
“ to  which  Nero  has  been  ufed  ?”  An  opening  was  made  in  the 
wall  on  one  fide  of  the  manfion,  and  Nero  crept  through  in 
Pie  was  conducted  to  a chamber,  v/here  he  faw  nothing  but 
wretchednefs.  In  that  mean  room  he  threw ' hlmfelf  on  a 
meaner  bed  ( m)^  and  adccd  for  fome  nourifhment.  They  of- 
fered him  bread  ; but  it  was  fo  black,  that  his  domach  fickened 
a.t  the  fight.  The  water  was  foul,  but  third  obliged  him  to 
fwallow  the  naufeoiis  draught.  His  friends  faw  that  no  hope 
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V7as  left ; they  dreaded  his  impending  ruin,  and  advifed  him  to 
refcue  himfelf  by  one  manly  deed  from  an  ignominious  death. 
Nero  fignihed  his  affent  j but  he  ftudied  delay,  fond  to  linger 
ftili  in  life.  Preparations  for  his  funeral  were  necelfary.  He 
ordered  a trench  to  be  dug,  fuited  to  the  dimenfions  of  his 
body  (^0  y ^ quantity  of  wood  to  be  colledted  for  the  funeral 
pile ; and  pieces  of  marble  to  be  brought  to  form  a decent  co- 
vering for  his  grave.  He  bewailed  his  unhappy  lot ; tears 
gulhed  at  intervals ; he  heaved  a piteous  figh,  and  faid  to  his 
friends  “ What  a mufician  the  world  will  lofe  !” 
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68. 

During  this  fcene  of  delay  and  cowardice,  a mefienger,  ac- 
cording to  Phaon’s  orders,  arrived  wnth  papers  from  Rome. 
Nero  feized  the  packet.  He  read  with  eagernefs,  and  found 
himfelf,  not  only  declared  a public  enemy,  but  condemned  to 
fuffer  death,  with  the  rigour  of  ancient  ufage.  He  alked.  What 
kind  of  death  is  that  ? and  what  is  ancient  ufage  ? He  was  told, , 
that,  by  the  law  of  the  old  republic,  every  traitor,  with  his  head 
faftened  between  two  flakes,  and  his  body  entirely  naked,  fuf- 
fcred  the  pains  of  a flow  death  under  the  liclor’s  rod.  The  fear 
of  that  ignominious  punifhment  infpired  Nero  with  a fliort-lived 
pallion,  which  for  the  moment  had  the  appearance  of  courage. 
Fie  drew  two  daggers,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and,  as 
if  meditating  fome  prodigious  deed,  tried  the  points  of  both ; 
then  calmly  replaced  them  in  their  fcabbards,  faying,  “ The  fatal 
“ moment  is  not  yet  come.”  He  turned  to  Sporus,  and  re- 
quefled  him  to  begin  the  funeral  lamentation.  “ Sing  the  me- 
“ lancholy  dirge ; and  offer  the  laft  obfequies  to  your  friend.” 
Fie  caft  his  eyes  around  him  : And  why,  he  faid,  why  will  not 
fome  one  difpatch  himfelf,  and  teach  me  how  to  die  ? He  paufed 
for  a moment,  and  flied  a flood  of  tears.  He  flarted  up,  and 
cried  out,  in  a tone  of  wild  defpair,  “ Nero,  this  is  infamy ; you 
2 “ linger-' 
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appendix  “ linger  In  difgrace  ; this  is  no  time  for  dejedled  paflions  ; the 

BOOK  XVI.  “ moment  calls  for  manly  fortitude.” 
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A.  D.  Thofe  words  were  no  fooner  uttered,  than  he  heard  the  found 

68. 

of  horfes  advancing  with  fpeed  towards  the  houfe.  This  he  fig- 
nified  by  repeating  a line  from  Homer  (p ).  The  fadl  was,  the 
fenate  had  given  orders,  that  he  fhould  be  brought  back  to  Rome 
to  undergo  the  judgment  which  they  had  pronounced,  and  the 
officers,  charged  with  that  commiffion,  were  near  at  hand.  Nero 
feized  his  dagger,  and  ftabbed  himfelf  in  the  throat.  The  ftroke 
was  too  feeble.  Epaphroditus  lent  his  affiftance,  and  the  next 
blow  was  a mortal  wound.  A centurion  entered  the  room,  and, 
feeing  Nero  in  a mangled  condition,  ran  immediately  to  his  af- 
fiflance,  pretending  that  he  eame  with  a friendly  hand  to  bind 
the  wound,  and  fave  the  emperor’s  life.  Nero  had  not  breathed 
his  laft.  He  railed  his  languid  eyes,  and  faintly  faid,  “ You 
“ come  too  late  : is  this  your  fidelity  fyj?  He  fpoke,  and  expired. 
The  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  ftill  vifible  in  his  countenance. 
His  eyes  fixed  and  glaring,  and  every  feature  fwelled  with 
warring  paffions,  he  looked  more  flern,  more  grim,  and  terrible 
tlian  ever, 

Nero  died  in  the  thlrty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  June,  after  a reign  of  thirteen  years,  feven  months,  and 
twenty-eight  days  (r).  The  news  was  received  at  Rome  with 
all  demonftrations  of  joy.  The  populace  ran  wild  about  the 
ftreets,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads  f/J.  The  forum 
founded  with  acclamations.  Icelus,  a freedman,  who  managed 
Galba’s  affairs  at  Rome,  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  by  Nero ; 
but,  on  the  hidden  acceffion  of  his  mailer,  he  was  now  become  a 
man  in  power  and  high  authority.  He  confented  that  Nero’s 
body  fhould  be  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  place  where 
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he  died.  The  funeral  rites  were  performed  without  delay,  and  appendix 
without  pomp.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  monumental  book  xvr. 
vault  of  the  Domitian  family,  his  paternal  anceftors.  The  urn  a.  uTTT^ 
was  carried  by  two  female  fervants,  and  Adef/J,  the  famous 
concubine.  The  fecrecy,  with  which  the  obfequies  were  per- 
formed,  was  the  caufe  of  fome  untoward  confequences,  that  af- 
terwards difturbed  the  commonwealth.  A doubt  remained  in 
the  minds  of  many,  whether  Nero  had  not  made  his  efcape  into 
Afia  or  Egypt.  The  men,  who,  under  a corrupt  and  profligate 
reign,  had  led  a life  of  pleafure,  and  were,  by  confequence,  en- 
amoured of  Nero’s  vices,  paid  every  mark  of  refpedl;  to  his  me- 
mory, willing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  believe  that  he  ftill  furvived. 

They  raifed  a tomb,  and,  for  feveral  years  (u)^  drefl'ed  it  with  the 
flowers  of  fpring  and  fummer.  The  Parthians  honoured  his 
memory,  and,  being  afterwards  deluded  by  an  impoftor,  who 
affumed  the  name  of  Nero,  were  ready,  with  the  ftrength  of 
their  nation  ("w)^  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  The  race  of  C^efars 
ended  with  Nero : he  was  the  laft,  and  perhaps  the  word, 
of  that  illuftrious  houfe. 

XV.  In  that  age,  when  the  public  mind  was  overcaft  with 
gloomy  apprehenfions  and  religious  fear,  fuperflition  faw  por- 
tents and  prodigies  f'aj  in  the  moft  common  accidents,  and  no 
great  event  was  fuflered  to  pafs  without  a train  of  awful  prog- 
noftics.  Rivers  were  Arid  to  have  changed  their  courfe,  and  to 
have  flowed  in  a new  diredlion  to  their  fountain-head  ; a tree, 
that  had  flood  for  ages,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  P..ome, 
fell  fuddenly  to  the  ground ; the  laurel  planted  by  Livia,  which 
had  fpread  with  fuch  prodigious  increafe,  that  in  every  triumph 
it  fupplied  the  Csfars  with  their  victorious  wreaths,  withered 
at  the  root ; the  temple  of  the  Cscfars  being  ftruck  with  light- 
ning, the  heads  of  all  the  ftatues  tumbled  down  at  once ; and  the 
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marble  Tceptre  fell  from  the  hands  of  Auguftus.  By  thefe  and 
fiich  like  denunciations  the  will  of  the  gods  was  fuppofed  to  be 
revealed,  and  the  populace  with  frantic  joy  hailed  the  aufpicious 
sera  of  returning  liberty.  But  no  public  ipirit  remained  ; every 
virtue  was  extinguilhed.  A people  who  had  been  taught  to 
crouch  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  thought  no  more  of  a free 
conR;itutlon.  With  the  ufual  inconftancy  of  a fickle  multitude, 
they  relapfed  into  their  habitual  fervitude,  and  in  a ftrain  of  fran- 
tic rapture  began  to  roar  for  a new  mafter.  The  name  of  Galba 
echoed  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  filled  the  prsetoriaii 
camp  with  (bouts  of  joy,  and  the  warmeft  exprcHions  of  zeal 
and  ardour  for  his  fervice.  The  prxtorian  guards  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  donative  promifed  in  his  name ; and  Nymphi- 
dius,  the  author  of  that  meafure,  had  no  doubt  but  the  foldiers, 
in  due  time,  would  (liew  themfelves  devoted  to  the  man,  who 
filled  their  minds  with  the  dazzling  profpedt  of  a reward  fo  truly 
great  and  magnificent.  The  liberality  was  his,  and  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  would  fall  on  Galba. 

Icelus,  the  favourite  freedman  of  Galba,  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  fee  Nero’s  dead  body,  and,  having  enabled  himfelf  to  be  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  fadl,  fet  out  for  Clunia  in  Spain  to  inform 
his  mafter,  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  feat  by  the  voice 
of  the  prsetorians,  and  the  concurrent  decree  of  the  fenate. 
Nymphidius  feized  the  opportunity  to  figure  as  the  principal 
atbor  on  the  theatre  of  public  bufinefs.  He  had  accompliflred  a 
great  and  fudden  revolution,  and,  being  high  in  favour  with  the 
prsetorian  guards,  found  it  eafy  to  overawe  the  fenate,  and  make 
that  tame  and  pliant  aflembly  bend  to  his  will  and  pleafure. 
The  confuls,  without  confulting  the  arrogant  minifter,  fent 
their  dilpatches  to  Galba,  with  the  decree  by  which  he  was 
declared  emperor.  This  was  confidered  by  this  new  man  as  a 
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mark  of  difrefpeft and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ma-  appendix 
giftrates  appealed  his  indignation.  Flulhed  with  fuccefs,  and  book  xvi. 
proud  of  his  exploits,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  pre-  a,  u.  c. 
pofteroufly  to  form  fchemes  of  vaft  ambition.  Under  an  em-  a.  b. 

63* 

peror  at  the  age  of  feventy-three  worn  out  with  cares,  and 
w'eary  of  public  bufmefs,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  ffiould  be 
able,  under  the  appearance  of  being  the  fecond  in  the  ftate,  to 
wreft  into  his  own  hands  the  fupreme  authority ; and,  fhould 
Galba’s  infirmities  fink  under  the  fatigue  of  a long  journey,  he 
had  the  hardinefs  to  afpire  to  the  fucceffion.  Having  conceived 
this  mad  project,  he  refolved  to  remove  every  obftacle,  and,  with 
that  view,  compelled  Tigellinus  to  refign  his  commiffion  (e)  of 
prsetorian  prsefedt.  A colleague,  adling  with  himfelf  in  joint  au- 
thority, might  retard  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  Men  of  con- 
fular  rank,  who  had  commanded  armies  and  governed  provinces, 
did  not  blufh  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  The  fenate  (fj  ailed 
with  the  fame  fervile  adulation.  They  crowded  to  his  levee, 
and  fulFered  him  to  prefcribe  the  form  and  fubftance  of  every 
decree  that  pafTed.  The  populace  broke  out  wdth  licentious  fury, 
and  Nymphidius,  effeilually  to  feduce  the  vulgar  mind,  encou- 
raged the  madnefs  of  the  times.  The  images  and  ftatues  of  Nero 
were  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  dafhed  to  pieces.  A crew 
of  vile  incendiaries  fpread  confternatlon  through  the  citv ; a 
fcenc  of  blood  and  maffiacre  followed  and  the  innocent  fell 
in  one  promifcuous  carnage  with  the  guilty.  Mauricus  beheld 
the  phrenfy  of  the  multitude  with  fuch  inward  horror,  that  he 
could  not  help  faying  in  the  fenate,  “ Let  us  take  care  that  vre 
“ have  not  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  Nero  f/yj.'' 

Nymphidius  foon  perceived  that  his  hopes  of  being  the  only 
ftatefman  in  power,  and  of  governing  the  Roman  world  in  the 
emperor’s  name,  could  not  be  entertained  with  any  profpedl 
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APPENDIX  of  fuccefs.  He  knew  by  certain  intellgence  that  Vinlus,  Laco, 
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BOOK  XVI.  and  Icelus  were  the  men  fij  who  flood  higheft  in  the  efteem  of 

' A.  u.  c.^  Galba.  The  fcheme  of  fupplanting  them  was,  therefore,  aban- 
doned  ; but  it  made  way  for  a projefl  of  the  moft  daring  ambi- 
tion.  He  was  refolved  to  depofe  the  emperor,  whom  he  himfelf 
had  created,  and,  by  another  revolution,  to  feize  the  imperial 
dignity.  To  forward  this  defign,  he  fent  difpatches  to  Galba 
hating  the  danger  of  entering  the  city  at  a time  when  the  whole 
empire  was  in  convulfions.  Rome,  he  faid,  was  in  a ferment ; 
Clodius  Macer  excited  a rebellion  in  Africa ; the  German  armies 
w'^ere  difafi'edled,  and  the  legions  in  Syria  and  Judaea  prepared  to 
difpute  with  the  prsetorian  guards  the  right  of  creating  an  em- 
peror. In  the  mean  time  a dark  confpiracy  was  formed.  Nym~ 
phidius  planned  his  meafures  with  difpatch  and  vigour,  deter- 
mined to  feize  the  fupreme  power.  He  drew  into  his  league  a 
number  of  both  fexes,  all  of  great  confideration,  and  extenfive 
influence.  Claudius  Celfus  was  his  intimate  friend ; but  he  faw 
the  folly  of  the  enterprife,  and  with  freedom  and  fincerity  ad- 
vifed  Nymphidius  to  defih  from  a wild  attempt,  in  which  he 
could  not  exped;  the  fupport  of  the  people  or  the  fenate.  There 
is  not,  he  faid,  a Angle  family  in  Rome,  willing  to  give  the  name 
of  Cafar  to  the  fon  of  Nymphidia.  That  remonftrance  had 
no  effed  on  a mind  inflamed  with  the  fever  of  wild  ambition, 
Nymphidius  called  a meeting  of  his  party.  All  agreed  that  no 
time  was  to  be  loft.  They  refolved  to  ftrike  the  blow  that  very 
night,  and  to  condud  Nymphidius  to  the  praetorian  camp,  where 
they  had  no  doubt  but  wdth  one  voice  he  w’’Ould  be  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome.  On  fuch  an  occafion  it  was  necelfary  that  the 
per  fon  raifed  to  that  elevation  fliould  be  prepared  to  addrefs  the 
foldiers,  in  a fuitable  ftyle.  Cingonius  Varro  (?n),  a.  corrupt  and 
venal  orator,  compofed  a fpeech  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  illite- 
rate emperor  was  to  grace  himfelf  wdth  borrowed  eloquence. 
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The  defign  of  the  confpirators  was  not  fo  well  concealed,  but  appendix 
It  reached  the  ear  of  Antonius  Honoratus  (71)^  a tribune  in  the  book  xvi. 
camp,  who  had  acquired  a great  military  character,  and  was,  be-  a.  u.  c. 
fides,  refpedted  for  his  unblemifhed  honour,  and  unfhaken  fide-  a^.^d. 
lity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  he  called  a meeting  of  the 
praetorians,  and,  after  laying  open,  in  detail,  all  the  circumftances 
of  the  plot,  delivered  a fpeech  in  fubftance  as  follows  (o) : 

“ How  long,  my  fellow  foldiers,  fhall  our  folly,  our  madnefs> 

“ or  our  evil  genius,  hurry  us  on  from  one  treafon  to  another  ? 

“ A few  days  only  have  elapfed,  fince  you  depofed  Nero.  In 
^ that  biifinefs  you  behaved  like  men,  who  felt  for  the  public 
“ good.  You  had  every  provocation,  and  the  crimes  of  that 
“ flagitious  tyrant  juftified  the  a£t.  You  are  recent  from  that 
“ revolution,  and  wherefore  do  you  want  another  ? You  de- 
“ dared  for  Galba,  and  why  now  abandon  him  ? Why  with 
“ unheard  of  treachery  betray  the  emperor,  whom  you  your- 
“ felves  created  ? Has  he  bedn  guilty  of  parricide  ? Has  he 
“ murdered  his  mother,  and  deftroyed  his  wife  ? Has  he  ex- 
“ pofed  the  imperial  dignity  to  contempt  and  ridicule  ? Has  he 
“ tuned  his  harp  on  the  ftage,  or  driven  a curricle  in  the  race  ? 

“ And  yet,  not withflian ding  all  the  flagitious  deeds  of  that 
“ hardened  monfter,  in  fpite  of  all  his  vices,  we  fupported  him, 

“ blufliing  indeed  for  his  follies,  and  fmarting  under  his  tyranny. 

“We  adhered  to  him  with  fidelity  ; and  if,  in  the  end,  we 
“ thought  fit  to  create  another  emperor,  Nymphidlus  was  the 
“ author  of  that  meafure.  By  his  artifices  we  were  taught  to 
“ believe  that  Nero  deferted  us  firft,  and  fled  to  Egypt.  We 
“ concluded  that  he  had  abdicated,  and,  by  confequence,  what 
“ we  did,  was  an  ad:  of  necelfity.  And  what  is  our  defign  at 
“ prefent  ? What  do  we  with  ? What  do  we  aim  at  ? Muff 
“ Galba  fall  a facrifice  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Nero  ? Shall  a 
“ defcendant  from  the  family  of  the  Servii ; a relation  of  Quin- 
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tus  Catulus,  and  by  ties  of  affinity  conneded  with  Livia  (p)^ 
the  wife  of  Auguftus  ; fay,  my  fellow  foldiers,  fhall  fuch  a 
man  be  depofed  and  murdered,  to  make  way  for  the  fon  of 
Nymphidia  ? It  was  his  treachery,  his  bafe  ingratitude  that 
occafioned  the  death  of  Nero  : let  him  fuffer  the  juftice  due 
to  his  crime  ; and  let  us  give  proof  of  our  fidelity.  Let  us 
deferve  the  efteem  of  Galba,  by  delivering  him  from  a 
traitor.” 

This  fpeech  made  an  impreffion  on  the  foldiers.  One  mind, 
one  fentiment  pervaded  the  whole  camp ; Galba  was  their  em- 
peror, and  they  would  acknowledge  no  other.  This  was  followed 
by  a general  Ihout.  Nymphidlus  heard  the  found,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  (q).  Whether  he  thought  that  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  men  were  in  his  favour,  or  that  his  prefence  was 
neceffary  to  quell  an  infurredlion,  cannot  now  be  known.  He 
went  attended  by  a numerous  train,  and  a blaze  of  torches,  with 
the  fpeech  compofed  for  him  by  Cingonius  Varro,  ready  in  his 
hand  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  foldiers.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were 
flnit,  and  guards  were  flationed  on  the  ramparts.  Nymphidius 
delired  to  know,  by  whofe  order  they  were  under  arms  ? The 
men  anfwered  with  one  voice.  We  are  armed  in  the  caufe  of 
Galba,  and  we  know  no  other  emperor.  Nymphidius  had  not 
the  prudence  to  retire  from  the  walls.  Diffimulation  he  thought 
would  cloak  his  defign.  He  commended  the  zeal  of  the  prse- 
torians,  and  affured  them  that  he,  and  his  followers,  were  the 
avowed  friends  of  Galba.  The  fentinels  opened  the  gates. 
Nymphidius  entered  wdth  feme  of  his  friends : the  pafs  was 
immediately  fecured;  and  the  foldiers  attacked  him  fword  in  hand. 
He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  in  a tent,  but  W'as  purfued,  and 
maffacred  on  the  fpot.  His  body,  on  the  following  day,  was 
dragged  through  die  camp,  a fpedtacle  for  public  view.  Such 
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was  the  end  of  a low-born  bafe  incendiary,  who  faw,  that,  in  appendix 
the  general  profligacy  of  the  times,  the  weak  were  the  willing  book*xvi, 
dupes  of  the  wicked.  By  forming  a league  with  the  mofl;  u.  c. 
abandoned,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  loweft;  of  mankind,  who 
in  better  times  could  not  hope  to  be  entrufted  with  the  rank 
of  a common  centurion,  might  boldly  afpire  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Roman  empire. 

XVI.  An  account  of  all  that  paffed  was  conveyed  to  Galba 
with  incredible  fpeed.  By  his  order,  all,  who  were  fufpedted  of 
taking  a part  in  the  mad  projedls  of  Nymphidius,  were  feized, 
and,  without  further  enquiry,  or  any  form  of  trial,  put  to  death. 

Cingonius  Varro,  at  that  time  conful  eled,  was  in  the  number ; 
and,  what  was  very  extraordinary,  Mithridates  (aj^  the  dethroned 
king  of  Pontus,  who  had  furrendered  to  Claudius,  and  from  that 
time  lived  at  Rome,  was  hurried  to  execution,  without  being 
heard  in  his  defence.  Petronius  Turpilianus  fbj  was  another 
unhappy  victim.  He  had  been  chofen  by  Nero  to  command  his 
armies;  and,  though  he  never  went  from  Rome  to  execute  his 
commiflion,  the  very  appointment  was  deemed  a fufficient  crime. 

Thefe  bloody  executions  were  inaufpicious  in  the  opening  of  a 
new  reign.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  feemcd  to  be  renewed,  when 
the  people  exped:ed  a milder  government,  and  a regular  admi- 
niftration  of  law  and  juftice.  The  fate  of  Turpilianus  filled  the 
city  with  murmurs  of  difcontent.  It  was  known  that  Tigellinus 
prefided  at  the  execution ; and  that  a man  of  worth  and  honour 
Ihould  bleed  under  the  eye  of  a detefted  mifcreant,  appeared  to 
be  a continuation  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  triumph  of  vice  over 
every  virtue. 

• Galba  fet  out  from  Spain,  proceeding  by  flow  marches,  and  ftill 
wearing  the  military  robe  of  a general  officer,  with  a dagger  fc ) 
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APPENDIX  hanging  from  his  neck  down  to  his  breaft.  Strong  fufpicion,  a 

* n • m 

BOOK  XVI.  fcnfe  of  injuries,  and  dark  miftruft,  with  other  palnons  unworthy 
A.  u.  c.  of  a prince,  lay  lurking  in  his  heart.  Before  he  began  his  jour- 
aVd.  ney,  Obultronius  Sabinus  (d),  and  Cornelius  Marcellus,  two 
governors  of  provinces  in  Spain,  who  had  fliewn  no  inclination 
to  his  party,  were  put  to  death  by  his  order.  Betuus  Chilo 
met  with  the  fame  fate  in  Gaul.  Difpatches  were  alfo  fent  to 
Garrucianus,  in  Africa,  commanding  the  immediate  execution  of 
Clodius  MuccrfeJ^  the  propraetor  of  the  province,  who  was 
known  to  have  concerted  meafures  for  a revolt.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Calvia  Crifpinilla  (f)^  the  famous  manager  of 
Kero’s  pleafures,  arrived  in  Africa,  and  infmuated  herfelf  into 
the  fecret  councils  of  the  governor.  By  her  advice  he  formed 
a refolution  to  eftablilh  for  himfelf  a new  province  independent 
of  Rome.  Their  fcheme,  for  that  purpofe,  was  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  all  ihips  loaded  with  corn,  in  order  to  afflidl  the  city 
of  Rome  with  all  the  miferies  of  famine.  A legion  was  alfo 
raifed;  and  Macer,  at  the  head  of  a confiderable  army,  was  on 
the  eve  of  renouncing  all  fubje£tion  to  Rome,  when  Papirius,  a 
centurion  fent  by  order  of  Galba,  gained  accefs  to  his  prefence, 
and  dabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

Fonteius  Capito  (g),  who  commanded  the  legions  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  was  put  to  death  about  the  fame  time.  It  was  this 
officer  that  fent  Julius  Civilis  (h)  2l  prifoner  to  Rome,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero.  The  charge  was  without  foundation,  and, 
in  time,  was  the  fatal  caufe  of  the  deftrudive  war,  in  which 
Rome  was  involved  by  the  fierce  refentment  of  that  warlike 
chief.  Avarice  was  the  vice  of  Capito.  He  was  in  hade  to 
grow  rich,  and  felt  no  fcruple  about  the  means.  Ambition  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  an  unguarded  expreffion  was  the  only 
evidence  againd  him.  It  happened  that  he  fat  in  judgment  on  a 
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fbldler  acciifed  of  a capital  crime,  and  condemned  him  to  fuffer  appendix 
death.  “ Know,  faid'  the  prifoner,  that  I appeal  to  Csefar.”  book  xvi. 
Capito  rofe,  and,  placing  himfelf  on  a higher  feat,  told  the  man,  a.  u.  c/ 
“ Now  appeal  to  Csefar  : make  your  defence  in  his  prefence.”  a.^d. 
The  foldier  obeyed,  and  was  fent  to  execution.  This  tranfaftion 
was  reported  to  Fabius  Valens  (i)^  who  commanded  a legion  in 
the  Lower  Germany;  an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability,  intrepid, 
adlive,  and  ambitious ; eager  in  the  purfuit  of  honours,  and 
panting  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  forne  bold  exploit.  The  oppor- 
tunity now  occurred,  and  he  refolved  to  feize  it.  Crifpinus,  a 
centurion  (k)^  was  devoted  to  his  fervice.  In  that  man  he  found 
a ready  affaffin,  and  Fonteius  Capito  fell  a vidtim.  The  death  of 
that  commander  Valens  concluded  would  be  confiderable  merit 
with  the  new  emperor.  He  loft  no  time,  but  fent  an  exprefs  to 
inform  Galba  of  what  he  had  done,  with  zeal,  for  the  fervice  of 
his  fovereign.  He  added,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  the  legions  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  had  made  a tender  of  the  empire  to  Virginius 
Rufus,  who  remained  in  fufpenfe,  and,  with  aiTedted  delays, 
hefitated  about  his  final  anfwer.  Galba  received  the  news  of 
Capito’s  death  with  fecret  fatisfadlion,  but  he  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  connive,  than  openly  to  approve.  Virginius  was  ftill 
a dangerous  rival.  In  order  to  draw  him  away  from  the  army, 
and  free  himfelf  from  all  danger  in  that  quarter,  he  invited  him  ' - 
to  an  amicable  interview,  having  fecretly  appointed  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the  legions.  The  ftratagem 
fucceeded.  The  conqueror  of  Vindex  went  to  the  meeting, 
and  found  himfelf  the  dupe  of  pretended  friendfhip.  He  met 
with  a cold  reception,  very  different  from  what  was  due  to  the 
man  who  wiflied  to  eftablilh  the  civil  authority,  and  to  place  the 
legiflative  power  of  the  ftate  in  the  fenate  only.  He  lived  to  be 
a fpedtator  of  the  diftradlions  and  calamities  that  followed  ; and, 
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APPENDIX  that  he  was  not  an  a£tor  in  thofe  fcenes  of  blood  and  horror  (l)^ 
BOOK  XVI.  was  the  recomnenfe  of  uncommon  virtue. 

' A~Ii-  c. 

a!  'd.  Galba  had  no  further  reafon  to  be  alarmed.  He  faw  the  armies 
**■  of  Rome  willing  to  acquiefce,  and  peace  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  military  robe  for  the  Roman 
gown,  and  alTumed  the  na.mQ  (?7i)  of  Caefar.  But  even  in  that 
tide  of  his  affairs,  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  fuffered  no  al- 
teration. The  fame  frugality,  the  lame  contempt  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  the  fame  auflerity  Hill  remained.  Vinius  covered* 
his  table  with  a profufion  of  luxury  ; and  Otho,  who  attended 
the  cavalcade  into  Italy,  difplayed  all  the  magnificence  of  Nero’s 
court.  Galba  Hill  preferved  his  rules  of  ancient  frugality,  and 
condemned  the  vain  parade  with  inflexible  rigour.  He 
fliewed  himfelf  ready  to  punilh,  and  flow  to  reward.  In  his 
manners  no  affability,  no  engaging  courtefy.  During  the  whole 
of  his  march  he  never  once  endeavoured,  by  an  adl  of  conde- 
feenfion,  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  army  iu 
Italy  confifted,  at  that  time,  of  four  different  claffes  of  men ; 
namely,  the  legions,  both  foot  and  cavalry,  compofed  chiefly  of 
Roman  citizens ; the  auxiliary  forces,  drafted  from  the  flates  in 
alliance  with  Rome  ; the  body  of  marines,  levied  in  the  tributary 
cities,  and  confidered  as  flaves  in  the  fervice  of  Rome ; and 
fourthly,  the  gladiators,  who  were  to  Ihed  their  blood  in  battle, 
if  the  occafion  required,  or  in  the  circus,  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
populace.  The  marines,  claffed,  as  above,  in  the  third  divifion> 
were  called  forth  by  Nero,  when  he  projected  a‘  war  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  be  formed  into  a new  legion, 
The  men  collected  upon  that  occafion  amounted  to  a prodigi- 
ous number,  and  all  were  quartered  in  the  city.  Being  inform- 
ed that  Galba  was  near  at  hand,  they  rufhed  forth  in  a tumultu- 
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ous  body  to  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  appendix 
where  they  befet  the  road,  obRnicted  the  emperor  s tram,  and,  book  xvr. 
with  violent  clamour,  demanded  a confirmation  of  their  military  a.  u.  c. 
rank,  with  an  eagle  to  difiinguifh  their  legion,  and  an  allotment  a!d. 

' of  winter  quarters  foj.  Their  application,  they  were  told,  was 
out  of  feafon,  but  might  be  renewed  at  a more  convenient  time 
and  place.  The  anfwer  was  deemed  evafive,  and  nothing  fhort 
of  an  abfolute  refufal.  The  men  were  fired  with  indignation  ; 
a mutiny  enfued  ; they  advanced  fword  in  hand,  determined  to 
extort  by  force  what  they  confidered  as  a legal  right.  Galba 
was  not  of  a temper  to  yield  to  fudden  emergencies.  He  or- 
dered his  foldiers  to  difperfe  an  infolent  rabble.  The  cavalry 
rufhed  on  to  the  charge  with  impetuous  fury,  and,  meeting  with 
a feeble  refiflance,  cut  their  way  with  dreadful  flaughter.  It  is 
faid  that  no  lefs  than  feven  thoufand  were  put  to  the  fword. 

The  reft  fubmitted  at  diferetion,  and  were  afterwards  ordered  to 
be  decimated. 

This  tragic  cataftrophe  fpread  a general  confternation.  Galba 
entered  the  city  of  Rome  through  a feene  of  blood,  and  men 
expeffed  nothing  lefs  than  a renewal  of  all  the  cruelties  of 
Nero's  reign.  He  carried  with  him  many  virtues,  but  he  had 
in  his  train  Titus  Vinius,  Cornelius  Laco,  and  Icelus,  his  freed- 
man  (p)‘,  three  pernicious  minifters,  who  gained  an  entire 
afeendant  over  a venerable,  but  indolent,  old  man,  and  by  their 
vices  occafioned  the  dreadful  calamities,  which,  in  the.  following 
year,  overwhelmed  themfclves,  their  mafter,  and  the  public. 
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1.  ^^Aius  Jaiyius  Cj^;sAR,  defcended  from  the  illuftrious 
line  of  the  Julian  family,  and  father  of  Csfar  the  dic^ 
tator.  He  ferved  the  office  of  praetor.  He,  and  his  brother 
Lucius  Casfar,  died, A.  U,  670.  Julia,  their  filler,  married 
C.  Marius,  who  was  foven  times  conful, —Suetonius,  Life  of 
Jul.  Caef,  f.  1,6.  Pliny  the  elder,  book  vii,  f,  53.  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Marius. 

2.  Aurelia,  the  wife  of  C,  J.  Csefar,  and  mother  of  the 
did:ator;  a woman  of  extraordinary  talents  and  virtue. — Plut, 
Life  of  Jul.  Cxf.  Tacitus,  Dialogue  of  Oratory,  f.  28. 

3.  Caius  Julius  CjESAR,  the  di«^ator;  born  in  the  fixth 

confullhip  of  Marius,  A,  U.  6^^ ; before  Chrift,  j 00.  He 

gained  a complete  vi(5tory  at  Pharfalia,  and  became  emperor  of 
Rome  A.  U.  706.  He  was  killed  in  the  capitol  by  Brutus, 
Caffius,  and  other  confpirators,  A.  U.  710.  The  number  llain 
in  his  wars  is  computed  at  1,192,000  men.  Plutarch  fays  that 
Cacfar,  in  his  various  battles,  engaged  no  lefs  than  3,000,000; 
that  he  killed  r, 000, 000,  and  took  another  million  prifoners.— 
Velleius  Paterculus,  book  ii,  f,  41.  Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  25. 

He  was  called  after  his  death  the  divine  Julius,  Divus 
Julius.' 
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4. ’CossuTiA,  Julius  Ca^far’s  firft  wife,  of  an  equeftrian  fa- 
mily, and  immoderately  rich.  Csefar  married  her  when  he  was 
young,  and  was  foon  divorced. — Suet.  Life  of  Csefar,  f i. 

5.  Cornelia,  Csefar’s  fecond  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Cinna,  four  times  conful.  Sylla  tried  in  vain  to  compel  J.  Csefar 
to  repudiate  her.  He  fpoke  her  funeral  panegyric. — Suet.  Life- 
of  Csefar,  f.  i,  6.  Plutarch,  Life  of  J.  Csefar., 

6.  Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Csefar  by  Cornelia.  She  mar- 
ried Servilius  Caepio,  and,  being  divorced  from  him,  became  the. 
wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  A.  U.  695.  She  died  A.  U.  700. 
Her  funeral  oration  was  fpoken  by  Od;avius.  Honours  were 
inftituted  to  her  memory  by  Julius  Csefar. — Suet.  Life  of  Csefar, 
f.  21. 

7.  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus,  born  A.  U.  648.  He 
married  Julia,  Cs!far’s  daughter.  He  entered  on  the  public  ma- 
glftracy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  defeated  by  Julius 
Csefar  in  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  put  to  death  in  Jlgypt, 
A.  U.  706. — Veil.  Pat.  book  ii.  f 29.  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Pompey. 

8.  A SON  of  Pompey  the  Great,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
J.  Casfar.  Died  A.  U.  701. — Veil.  Pater,  book  ii.  f.  47. 

9.  A daughter  of  Pompey,  by  Julia,  Cxfar’s  daughter. 
Died  A.  U.  701. — Plutarch,  Life  of  J.  Csefar. 

10.  PoMPEi  A,  daughter  of  Quintus  Pompeius,  grand-daughter 
of  Lucius  Sylla,  and  third  wife  of  Julius  C^far,  who  repudiated 
her  on  account  of  a fuppofed  intrigue  with  Publius  Clodius. 
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Being  alked  what  wasTiIs  reafon,  he  made  anfwer,  Casfar’s  wife 
jnuft  not  only  be  free  from  guilt,  but  alfo  from  fufplcion. — Suet 
Life  of  Csefar,  f.  6.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Caefar. 

1 1.  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnlus  Pifo,  married  to 
J.  Csfar  A.  U.  695.  After  the  death  of  her  hufband  fhe  fled 
for  protedion  to  Marc  Anthony. — Suet.  Life  of  Csef.  f.  8 1 . 

12.  Julia,  After  of  Julius  Caefar,  being  the  daughter  of  C.  J. 
Ca^far  the  prator,  and  Aurelia  his  wife.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Atius  Balbus. — Suet.  Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  4. 

13.  Marcus  Atius  Balbus,  married  Julia,  the  fifter  of 
Julius  Csefar.  He  was  grandfather  to  Auguftus. — Suet.  Life 
of  Aug.  f.  4, 

14.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus,  by  his  wife  Julia, 
the  fifter  of  J.  Csefar.  She  married  Caius  Odavlus,  and  by 
him  was  mother  of  Auguftus. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  4.  Tacit. 
Dialogue  of  Orators,  £28. 

15.  Caius  Octavius,  hufband  of  Atia,  the  daughter  of  M.’ 
Atius  Balbus,  by  Julia,  fifter  of  Julius  Csefar.  Odavius,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Auguftus,  was,  of  courfe,  grand  nephew  to 
Julius  Csfar.— Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  3,4,  5. 

16.  OcTAViA,  daughter  of  Atia  and  Caius  Odavlus,  and 
fifter  to  Auguftus.  She  was  promifed  in  marriage  to  Fauftus 
Sylla,  but  married  Claudius  Marcellus.  After  his  death  fhe  mar- 
ried Marc  Anthony.  She  was  a woman  of  exemplary  virtue^, 
and  great  literary  accomplifhments.  She  died  A.  U.  743.  Au- 
guftus delivered  her  funeral  panegyric. — Suet.  Life  of  Jul.  Csefl 
f 27. 
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ty.  Claudius  Marcellus,  hufband  of  Odavla,  and  bro-^ 
ther-in-law  to  Auguftus.  He  was  conful  A.  U.  704.  Thought 
nearly  related  to  Csefar  the  dictator,  he  was  alvv'ays  an  enemy  to- 
his  caufe. — Suet.  Life  of  Jul.  Cacf.  f.  27, 

18.  Marcus  Marcellus,  fon  of  Odavia,  the  fifter  of  Au- 
guftiis,  and,  confequently,  nephew  to  Auguftus.  A youth  of 
great  expedation,  highly  efteemed  by  his  uncle,  and  by  him 
intended  to  be  next  in  fucceftion  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He- 
died  prematurely  A.  U.  731.  Auguftus  paid  diftinguiftied  ho- 
nours to  his  memory,  and  Virgil  has  made  him  immortal. — • 
Tacit.  Annal.  ih.  f.  41.  AnnaL  iii.  f..  64.  Virgil,  jdineid  vi, 
ver.  883. 

19.  PoMPEiA,  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompelus,  promifed  ia 
marriage  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  A.  U.  715. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Scribonia,  married 
Marcus  Marcellug,  A.  U.  729,  two  years  before  his  death. — ^ 
Dio  Caflius,  book  xlviii. 

20.  Marcella  the  elder,  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus 
by  his  wife  Odavia,  and  fifter  to  the  laft-mentioned  Marcellus, 
She  was  firft  married  to  Apulelus,  and  afterwards  to  Valerius 
Meflala. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  53. 

21.  Apuleius,  hufband  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  Is  thought 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Sextus  Apuleius,  who  was  conful  A.  U* 
725. — Dio  Caflius,  book  liv. 

22.  Apuleia  Varilla,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder  by 
her  hufband  Apuleius,  She  w^as  alfo  grand  niece  to  Auguftus,. 

Being 
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Being  condemned  for  adultery  A.  U.  770,  flie  was  baniflied  tw® 
hyndred  miles  from  Rome. — Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  f.  50. 

23.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  fecond  hufband 
of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  conful  A.  U.  742. — Suetonius* 
Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  63.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  26. 

24.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  fon  of  Valerius  Meflala  Bar- 
batus and  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  father  of  the  famous 
MelTalina. — SueL  Life  of  Claudius,  £ 26. 

25.  Domitia  Lepida,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  younger, 
by  her  hufband  Lucius  Domitius  jEnobarbus.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  laft-mentioned  Valerius  Meffala,  and  mother  of  MelTalina; 
a woman  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  and  a violent 
impetuous  fpirit ; in  point  of  beauty,  riches,  and  vice,  the  rival 
of  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother.  She  was  condemned  to  death 
A.  U.  807. — Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  £ 37.  Annal.  xii.  £ 64.  Sec 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  £ 26.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  7. 

26.  Valeria  Messalina,  daughter  of  Valerius  Meflala  and 
Domitia  Lepida.  She  was  wife  to  the  emperor  Claudius;  a wo- 
man of  furious  and  till  then  unheard  of  lewdnefs.  While  Claudius 
was  at  Oftia,  fhe  had  the  hardinefs  openly  to  celebrate  her  nup- 
tials with  Silius,  and  for  that  unparalleled  crime  was  put  to  death 
A.  U.  801. — Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  £ 26.  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 


27.  Marcella  the  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  0£tavia,  filler  to  Auguflus.  She  was  lirfl  married 
to  M.  Vipfanius  Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  M.  Julius  Antoni  us. 


f.  26. 


— -Suetoniuss 
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— Suetonius,  Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  63.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marc 
Anthony. 

For  M.  ViPSANius  Agrippa,  fee  No..  47. 

■ 28.  The  ifllie  of  Vipfanius Agrippa,  by  his  firft  wife  Marcellav 
before  he  was  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus  by  his 
wife  Scribonia. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  63.. 

29.  Marcus^  Julius  Antonius,  fon  of  Marc  Anthony 
the  triumvir  and  Fulvia  his  wife.  He  married  Marcella  the 
younger,  when  repudiated  by  Agrippa.  He  was  conful  A.  U, 
744 ; a man  of  libidinous  paflions.  He  was  put  to  death  for  his 
adulterous  commerce  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus.  Tha 
ode  of  Horace,  Pindarum  qulfquis  Jludet  amidariy  is  addrefled 
to  him. — Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  f.  18,  Annal.  iv.  f.  44.  Horace^ 
book  iv.  ode  2.. 

30.  Lucius  Antonius,  fon  of  M.  Julius  Antonius  by 
Marcella  the  younger.  On  account  of  his  father’s  guilt  with 
Julia,  he  was  fent  in  his  infancy  to  Marfeilles,  under  a pretence 
of  education,  but,  in  faft,  to  a place  of  exile.  He  died  A..U*. 
778. — Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  44. 

31.  Marc  Anthony,  the  triumvir,  fon  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius the  celebrated  orator.  He  wa&  the  fecond  hufband  of 
Odavia,  fifter  to  Auguftus,  A.  U.  714  ; but  being  in  love  with 
Cleopatra,  he  repudiated  Odavia  A.  U.  722.  After  the  aflafli- 
nation  of  Julius  Csefar,  he  feized  the  public  treafure,  which  was 
depofited  In  the  temple  of  Ops.  He  was  at  all  times  a turbulent 
and  dangerous  citizen  during  the  triumvirate,  headlong,  furious, 
and  oppreflive.  The  rage,  with  which  he  pufiied  on  the^pro- 
fcription,,  rendered  him  deteftable.  The  fupreme  power  was 
often  within  his  reach,  but  all  his  adlons  proved  him  unworthy 
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of  that  elevation.  He  was  defeated  at  Acftiuni  A.  U.  7^4* 
The  murder  of  Cicero  configned  his  name  to  eternal  infamy. 
By  the  manner  of  his  death  he  effaced  much  of  the  fhame  that 
branded  his  former  conduct. — See  Velleius  Paterculus,  book  ii. 
f.  6o  and  87.  Pliny  the  elder,  book  vii.  f.  45.  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Anthony.  Cicero,  Philippic  Orations. 

The  infcriptions  of  him  on  medals  are,  Marcus  Antonius'^ 
Marci  Ftliusy  Marci  Nepos,  Augur,  Imperator,  Conftil  deftgnatus 
iterum  et  tertium,  triumvir  Reipuhlias  conjlituendce-, 

32.  Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Anthony  the  triumvir 
by  Odtavia  lifter  to  Auguftus.  She  married  L.  Domitius  .^no- 
barbus.  She  is  called  by  Tacitus,  Antonia  the  younger,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  Marc  Anthony  had  a former  daughter, 
called  Antonia,  by  his  wife  Fulvia. — See  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  44. 
Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  5.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marc  Anthony. 

33.  Lucius  Domitius  jEnobarbus,  fon  of  Cneius  Dcr- 
mitius,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft  Julius  Csefar,  and  hufband 
of  Antonia  the  elder;  a man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  violent, 
proud,  extravagant,  and  cruel.  He  commanded  in  Germany, 
and  marched  his  army  beyond  the  Elbe  (Albis);  and  having  pe- 
netrated farther  than  any  Roman  had  done  before  him,  he  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a triumph.  He  died  A.  U.  778. — Suet*. 
Life  of  Nero,  f.  4.  Tacit.  Anna],  iv.  f.  44,-- 

34.  Cneius  Domitius  jEnobarbus,  fon  of' the  laft-men- 
tioned  L.  D.  iEnobarbus,  by  Antonia  the  elder.  He  married 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  A.  U.  781  ; v/as  con— 
fill  A.  U.  785.  His  life  was  a feries  of  evil  deeds.  He  was 
the  father  of  Nero,  and  was  ufed  to  fay,  that  from  himfelf  and 

Agrippina 
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Agrippina  nothing  good  or  valuable  could  be  born.— Suet.  Life 
of  Nero,  f.  5,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  75. 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  fee  No.  93, 

35.  Lucius  Domitius  Nero,  the  fixth  Roman  emperor 
fon  of  Cneius  Domitius  jEnobarbus  by  Agrippina  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  She  was  grand-daughter  to  the  famous  Agrippa, 
by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus.  Nero  was  born  15th  De- 
cember, A.  U.  790,  the  deteftable  offspring  of  two  pernicious 
parents.  He  was  called  fimply  Domitius,  till  by  the  adoption 
of  Claudius,  A.  U.  803,  he  paffed  into  the  Claudian  family, 
and  took  the  name  of  Nero.  He  began  his  reign,  A.  U.  807, 
with  fuch  favourable  circumftances,  as,  for  a time,  gave  pro- 
mife  of  a virtuous  prince.  His  enormities,  afterwards,  delivered 
him  down  to  the  execration  of  poflerity.  The  burning  of  Rome 
was  imputed  to  him.  The  Chriflian  religion  has  to  boaft,  that 
the  foe  of  human  kind  was  the  enemy  of  her  moral  doctrine.  He 
was  a burthen  to  himfelf,  and  detefted  by  all  orders  of  men.  He 
was  condemned  to  die,  more  majorum,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate. 
He  efcaped  a public  execution,  and  died  in  a daftardly  manner 
by  his  own  hand,  A.  U.  821,  A.  D.  68.  By  his  death  the  race 
of  the  Csefars  became  extliKft. — Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  6.  Tacit 
Annal.  xii.  f.  25  ; and  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  book  xvi.  Pliny, 
book  xxii.  f.  22  and  46. 

The  inferiptions  on  medals  are,  Nero  Claudius^  Divi  Claudil 
Filitis^  Ceejar^  Augnjhis^  Germanicus^  Pontifex  Maximus^  Im-~ 
perator^  ‘Trlhunitm  Potejlate  Pater  Patna. 

36.  OcTAViA,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Mef- 
falina.  She  was  born  A.  U.  795.  Britannicus  was  her  bro- 
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tlrer.  She  was  contraded  to  Lucius  Silanus,  but  married  to 
Nero  A.  U.  806  ; worthy  of  better  times,  and  a better  hufband. 

Nero  repudiated  her  for  the  fake  of  Poppi^a,  She  was  baniihed 
to  the  ifland  of  Pandataria,  and  there  put  to  death,  A.  U.  815. — 

Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  3,  25  ; and  Annal.  xiv.  f.  60,  64.  Dia> 

Caffius,  book  Ixi. 

For  Britannicus,  her  brother,  fee  No.  108. 

37.  P0PP.EA  Sabina,  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius  by  Poppsea 
Sabina.  She  was  married  firft  to  Rufius  Crifpinus  j 2dly,  ta 
Marcus  Salvius  Otho,  afterwards  emperor;  and  at  length  to- 
Nero,  A.  U.  8i>5.  The  vices  of  her  charad:er  refembled  thofe- 
of  the  emperor.  He  loved  her  tenderly,  yet  killed  her  by  a kick 
on  her  womb  when  fhe  was  with  child,  A.  U.  8 18.  Her  body 
was  not  burnt,,  but  filled  with  fpices,  and  depofited  in  the. 
monument  of  the  Csefars.  Three  years  after  her  death,  Nero 
dedicated  a temple  to  her  memory,  with  an  infcription,  ‘To  Sabina 
the  Goddefs  Venus — Sabina  Dea  Veneri. — Tacit.  Annal.  xiii, 
f.  45 ; Annal.  xvi.  f.  6,  Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  35.  Dio  Calfius,. 
book  Ixiii. 

38.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppsea, 

born  at  Antium  A.  U.  81 6.  She  was  foon  after  her  birth  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  She  died  within  four  months, 

to  the  great  grief  of  Nero.  She  was  canonized  a goddefs  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate. — Tacit.  Annal..  xv.  f.  23.  Suet.  Life  of 
Nero,  f.  35, 

Her  infcription  on  medals  is.  Diva  Claudta  Neronis 
Filia  ; The  Goddejs  Claudia^  Daughter  of  Nero, 
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39.  Statilia  Messalina,  who  drew  her  lineage  through  f 

fevcral  defcents  from  Statilius  Taurus.  She  was  the  third  wife  \ 

of  Nero,  who^  to  poflefs  her  perfon,  murdered  her  firft  hufband 

Atticus  Veftinus  A.  U,  818. — Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f 35.  Tacit. 

Annal.  xv.  f.  68. 

i 

40.  Domitia,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  elder  hy  Lucius  | 

jEnobarbus  ; aunt  to  Nero,  and  the  wife  of  Paflienus  Crifpiis. 

Nero  deftroyed  her  by  poifon  A.  U.  812. — Tacit.  Annal.  xiiL  i 

f.  19,  21.  Quintilian,  book  vi.  f.  i.  ' ■; 

I 

For  Passienus  Crispus,  fee  No.  94. 

41.  Caius  A-ppius  Junius  Silanus.  He  was  governor  of 

Spain.  By  the  defire  of  Claudius  he  married  Domitia  Lepida,  ^ 

the  mother  of  Meflalina,  and  -was  foon  after  put  to  death  by  ■ 

order  of  that  emperor,  A.  U.  795.'— Dio  Gaffius,  book  lx.  ks  ‘ 

1 

42.  Antonia  the  younger,  fecond  daughter  of  Anthony 
the  triumvir  by  Odlavia  .filter  to  Auguflus.  She  married  Nero 
Drufus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ger- 
manicus  ; a woman  diftinguifhed  by  her  beauty,  and  no  lefs  by 
her  virtue.  She  furvived  Drufus,  her  hufband,  many  years, 
leading  an  exemplary  life  in  a ftate -of  widowhood,  and  by  the 
•whole  tenour  of  her  condudl  almoft  eclipfmg  the  luftre  of  her 
anceftors. — Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  19.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  i. 

Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  f.  ,3.  Annal.  xi.  f.  3.  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Marc  Anthony.  Valerius  Maximus,  book  iv.  f.  3. 

43.  Caius  Octavius  Cjesar,  Auguftus,  emperor  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  fon  of  Caius  Odavius  by  his  wife  Atia, 

who  was  niece  to  Julius  Csefar.  He  was  born  23d  September,  ■ 

A.  u. 
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A.  U.  691.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
civil  wars,  and,  in  three  years  after,  not  one  of  the  confpirators 
againft  Julius  Csefar  (who  had  adopted  him  for  his  fon)  furvived 
the  fury  of  the  deftrudlive  fword.  Sextus  Pompeius  was  totally 
defeated  in  a naval  engagement  off  the  coafi;  of  Sicily.  Lepidus, 
one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  difmantled  of  his  power ; and  Marc 
Anthony  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Adlium.  After  thofe 
events,  Odavius  was  the  only  furviving  chief  of  the  Julian  party. 
He  became  emperor  of  Rome  A.  U.  C.  724. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  pacific  meafures  were 
the  objed  of  his  policy.  Letters  flourifhed,  and  men  of  genius 
met  with  encouragement.  By  his  popular  ads  he  gained  the 
affedions  of  the  people,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  Father 
OF  HIS  Country.  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  the  Garamantes  and 
Badrians,  India,  and  the  people  called  the  Seres,  fubmitted  to 
his  authority,  and  fent  their  ambaffadors  to  fettle  the  terms  of  a 
general  peace.  At  Rome,  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  provinces, 
temples,  orders  of  prieflhood,  facerdotal  colleges,  were  dedicated 
to  him,  not  only  after  his  death,  but,  in  many  places,  during  his 
life.  Pie  died  at  Nola  on  the  i8th  of  Augiifl,  A.  PT.  767. 
His  charader,  flridly  examined,  was  more  fplendid  for  his  policy 
•than  his  virtues.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  vices  of  Lepidus 
and  Anthony,  and  the  abilities  of  Vipfanius  Agrippa ; but  it  re- 
dounds to  his  praife,  that,  what  he  gained  by  the  prudence  and 
valour  of  others  he  was  able  to  fupport,  by  a well-judged  fyflem 
of  policy,  during  a fpace  of  four-and-forty  years.  It  was  faid 
of  him,  that  he  found  the  city  of  Rome  made  with  brick,  and 
he  changed  it  to  marble.  Though  deified,  even  during  his  life 
in  fome  parts  of  the  empire,  he  w^as  taught  by  various  incidents, 
that  he  was  no  more  than  man. — See  Suet.  Life  of  Auguhus. 
Tacit,  book  i.  of  the  Annals  ; book  xiii.  f.  6.  Florus,  book  iv. 
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chap,  xii.  Aurelius  Vidor,  chap.  i.  Pliny,  book  vli.  f,  45, 
Seneca,  de  Confolatione,  34. 

Infaiptions  on  A7icient  Medals : 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  fupreme  power,  Odtavlus  Cafar^ 
Son  of  the  deified  Julius^  Imperator^  Triumvir  for  the  Purpofe  of 
reforing  the  Commonwealth,  Conful,  the  AJfertor  of  public  Liberty* 

After  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  Cafar,  Augtijlus,  Son  of  the 
deified  Julius  Cafar,  Imperator,  Conful^  chief  Pontiff,  and,  with  the 
tribunitian  Power,  Father  of  his  Country, 

After  his  death,  Divus  Augufiis,  the  deified  Auguftus. 

44.  Clodia,  daughter  of  Publius  Clodius,  by  his  wife  Fulvla, 
and  daughter-in-law  to  Anthony  the  triumvir.  In  order  to 
conciliate  terms  of  peace,  Auguftus  married  her,  when  fhe  was 
yet  of  tender  years  ; but  a quarrel  taking  place  with  Fulvia,  her 
mother,  Auguftus  repudiated  her  in  her  virgin  ftate. — Suet.  Life 
of  Aug.  f.  62. 

45.  ScRiBONiA,  fifter  of  Lucius  Scribonius  Libo,  and  wife 
of  Auguftus.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  to  two  men 
of  confular  rank,  and  by  one  of  them,  whofe  name  was  Scipio» 
fhe  had  a daughter  named  Cornelia.  Auguftus  repudiated  Scri- 
bonia  A.  U.  715,  and  Livia,  in  a few  years  afterwards,  fucceeded 
to  the  embraces  of  the  emperor  of  Rome. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug. 
C 63,  69.  Dio,  book  xlviii.  Propertius,  book  iv.  eleg.  2. 

46.  Julia,  daughter  of  Auguftus,  by  his  wife  Scribonia, 
' born  A.  U.  715.  She  was  married,  firft,  to  Marcellusj  fecondly, 
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to  Agrippa;  and  thirdly,  to  Tiberius  ; a woman  ofdiiToliite  con- 
dud:,  libidinous  paffions,  and  abandoned  infamy.  On  account 
of  her  adulterous  intrigues,  (he  was  banilhed  by  AuguRus  to  the 
ifland  of  Pandataria  A.  U.  752.  She  was  left  there  by  Tiberius, 
to  pine  in  want  and  mifery.  She  died  A,  U.  767. — Pliny,  book 
vii.  f.  45.  Dio,  book  Iv.  Tacit,  Annal*i.  f.  53.  Veil.  Pater- 
culus, book  ii,  f.  100. 

For  her  firfl  hufband,  Marcus  Marceluus,  fee  No.  18. 

47.  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  ; a man  of  low  extrac- 
tion, in  his  manners  unpoliflied,  even  to  a degree  of  rufticity.  For 
thofe  defeds  he  made  ample  atonement  by  fuperior  qualities  ; in 
war,  a great  commander  ; and  through  life  a man  of  unbiemifhed 
integrity.  He  gained  fignal  vidories  both  by  land  and  fea,  and 
by  his  brilliant  fuccefs  eRabliflred  Auguftus  on  the  imperial  throne. 
A ftranger  to  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was,  notwithftanding, 
the  friend  of  fcience.  At  a time  when  geographical  knowledge 
had  made  little  or  no  progrefs,  he  framed  a map  of  the  world, 
and  prefented  it  to  the  public.  Not  only  Rome  but  Italy  was 
adorned,  under  his  diredion,  with  public  buildings  no  lefs  ufe_ 
ful  than  magnificent,  Auguflus,  to  fhew  a grateful  fenfe  of  his 
fervices  and  his  merit,  raifed  him  to  three  feveral  confulilups,  and 
even  made  him  his  afibciate  in  the  tribimitian  power.  On  the 
death  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (fee  No.  1 8),  AugiiRus  chofe  him  for 
his  fon»  indaw,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Julia,  then 
a widow,  A.  U.  733.  Agrippa,  though  a new  man,  had  the  art 
of  rifing  in  the  world  with  fuperior  dignity.  He  died  A.  U. 
742,  in  the  fifty-firfl  year  of  his  age.  Auguflus  fpoke  his  funeral 
panegyric.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  f.  3.  Pliny,  book  iii.  f.  2 ; book  vii. 
f.  8 ; book  xxxv.  f.  4.  Dio,  book  liv.  Veil.  Paterculus,  book  ii. 
f.  96. 
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He  was  called  in  ancient  medals,  Marais  Jlgrippa^  Son  of  Lu-^ 
chis^  Confi.il  three  times^  Commander  of  the  Fleet,  and  Prafcdl  of  tire 
Sca-coaf. 

48.  Caius  C.^sar,  fon  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  born  A.  IT. 
734;  adopted  by  Auguftus  as  his  fon,  prince  of  the  Roman  youth, 
and  conful  eled;.  He  was  prematurely  cut  off,  on  his  return 
from  Armenia,  A.  U.  757. — Tacit.  Annal.  i.  f.  3.  Dio,  book 
liv. 

He  was  married  to  Livia,  the  filler  of  Germanieus. — Tacit* 
Annal.  iv.  f.  40. 

For  Livia,  his  wife,  fee  No.  71. 

49.  Lucius  CiESAR,  fon  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  brother  to 
Caius  Cccfar,  born  A.  U.  737  j adopted  by  Auguftus  into  the 
Csefarean  family ; ftyled  prince  of  the  Roman  youth ; and 
declared  conful  eled.  He  died  at  Marfeilles,  on  his  way  to  join 
the  army  in  Spain,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  A.  U.  754.  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  f.  3. 

In  ancient  medals,  both  brothers  are  called,  Caius  and  Lucias 
Ccefars,  Sons  of  Augufus,  Confuls  eledl.  Princes  of  the  Roman 
Youth. 

^o.  Marcus  Agrippa  Posthumus,  fon  of  Agrippa  ai^ 
Julia  ; brother  to  Caius  and  Lucius  ; born  after  his  father’s  death, 
A.  U.  742.  He  was  adopted  by  Auguftus  A.  U.  757,  and  foon 
after,  on  account  of  his  uncouth  manners,  and  ftupid  ferocity, 
baniflied  to  the  ifland  of  Planafia.  No  kind  of  guilt  could  be 
imputed  to  him  ; no  difgraceful  or  flagitious  adion  was  laid  to 
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his  charge ; and,  for  that  reafon,  Aiiguftus,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  began  to  relent.  He  Intended  to  reftore  him  to  his 
rank,  and,  it  is  faid,  made  a voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Planafia  for 
the  piirpofe  of  a reconciliation.  Auguftus,  however,  did  not 
live  to  carry  his  defign  into  ex'ecution.  Agrippa  Pofthumus  was 
cut  off  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  made  that  murder  the  lirfl; 
adf  of  his  reign,  A.  U.  767. — Dio,  book  liv.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, book  ii.  f.  104.  Tacit.  Annals,  book  i.  f.  3,  6.  Pliny, 
book  vii.  f.  45. 

51.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia;  grand- 
daughter to  Auguftus,  and  wife  of  Germanicus  ; a woman  of 
noble  qualities,  an  exalted  fpirit,  and  unconquerable  chaftity. 
Elate  with  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  confcious  of  her  illuftrious 
birth,  flie  fcorned  to  bend  to  the  arrogance  of  LIvia,  the  mother 
of  Tiberius.  She  was  banilhed  to  the  ifle  of  Pandataria,  and, 
after  fuffering  every  barbarous  outrage  from  the  cruelty  of  Tibe- 
rius, died  In  mifery  A.  U.  786. — Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  12.  Anna!, 
vi.  f.  25.  Annal.  xiv.  f.  63.  See  fupplement  to  book  v.  of  the 
Annals,  f.  5. 

For  Germanicus,  her  hufband,  fee  No.  8r. 

52.  Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia ; After  to  Agrip- 
pina, and  grand-daughter  to  Auguftus.  She  married  Lucius 
Aimilius  Paulus,  and,  in  all  kinds  of  excefs  and  vicious  de- 
bauchery, diftinguifhed  herfelf  as  the  rival  of  her  mother.  In 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  fhe  was  condemned  for  her  adulterous 
pradices,  and  baniflred  to  the  ifle  of  Trimetus,  A.  U.  761. 
She  died  in  exile  A.  U.  781. — Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  71, 

53.  Lucius  Aimilius  Paulus,  fon  of  Paulus  iEmilius 

Lepidus 
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Lepidus  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  The  father  was  cenfor  A.  U. 
732.  Lucius  the  fon  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia. — Suet.  Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  64.  Dio,  book  iiv. 

54.  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus,  fon  of  Lucius  iEmilius 
Lepidus  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Agrippa.  He  married 
Drulilla,  and  committed  adultery  and  inceft  with  her  fifters.  His 
vices  endeared  him  to  Caligula.  He  was  condemned  for  trea- 
fonable  practices,  and  put  to  death  A.  U.  792.  Caligula,  upon 
that  occafion,  gave  a donative  to  the  foldiers,  and  dedicated  to 
Ma  RS  THE  Avenger  three  fwords,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  confpirators.— Dio,  book  lix.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  24 
and  36.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  f.  2. 

55.  jEmilia  Lepida,  the  daughter  of  Lucius  jEmilius 
Paulus  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  confe- 
quently  grand-daughter  to  Auguftus.  She  was  contracted  to 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  when  he  was  extremely  young ; 
and  afterwards  married  to  Junius  Silanus.— Suet.  Life  of  Claud, 
f.  26.  Pliny,  book  vil,  f.  13. 

56.  Junius  Si  LANDS,  the  hufband  of  the  laft-mentioned 
jEmilia  Lepida,  Nothing  of  him  can  be  faid  with  certainty ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  Marcus  Silanus  who  was  joint 
conful  with  Lucius  Norbanus  Flaccus,  A.  U.  772. — Tacit.  Annal. 
li.  f.  59. 

57.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  fon  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
iEmilia  Lepida,  born  in  the  year  in  which  Auguftus  died,  A.  U. 
767.  — Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  13.  He  was  a man  of  an  unblemilhed 
charader,  but  fo  inadive,  that  Caligula  called  him  1‘he  Golden 
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Calf.  He  was  proconful  of  Afia,  and,  by  Nero’s  order,  taken 
off  by  poifon,  A.  U.  807. — Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  f.  i. 

58.  The  wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  and  the  mother  of 
Lucius  Silanjjs  Torquatus.  The  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Hiftorian. 

59.  Lucius  Silanus  ToRCiUATUs,  fon  of  Marcus  Junius 
Silanus,  who  was  great-grandfon  to  Auguftus.  Without  being 
charged  with  any  crime,  obnoxious  only  on  account  of  his  illuftri- 
ous  birth  and  the  modefly  of  his  youth,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  A.  U.  818. — Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  f.  7,  8,  9. 

60.  Lucius  Junius  Silanus,  fon  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
iEmilia  Lepida  (fee  No.  55  and  56).  The  emperor  Claudius 
had  promifed  him  his  daughter  Odavia  in  marriage,  h.  U.  794, 
but  foon  after  broke  off  the  match,  and  left  Silanus  to  choofe  his 
mode  of  death,  A.  U.  802. — Dio,  book  lx.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii. 
f.  3,  8. 

61.  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus,  fon  of  Junius  Silanus 
and  .dimilia  Lepida,  who  was  great  grand-daughter  to  Auguftus. 
A pedigree  derived  from  the  Junian  family,  and  rendered  ftill 
more  illuftrious  by  his  relation  to  Auguftus,  made  him  obnoxious 
to  the  jealoufy  of  Nero.  He  died  by  that  emperor’s  order,  A.  U. 
817.  Both  he  and  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus  were  cut  off  in 
the  month  of  June,  for  which  reafon  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Germanicus. — Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  f.  35.  Annal.  xvi. 
f.  8 and  1 2.  Dio,  book  Ixii. 

62.  JuNiA  Calvina,  daughter  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
iEmilia  Lepida.  She  was  married  to  Vitellius,  who  was  after- 
wards. 
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wards  emperor.  Diftingiiiflied  by  her  beaut5^  and  dluftrious 
birth,  ihe  preferved  an  unbleminied  charadter,  but  provoked  her 
enemies  by  a fierce  and  uncomplying  fpirit.  By  the  malice  and 
infidious  arts  of  Agrippina  the  younger,  flie  was  baniflied  out  of 
Italy,  but  recalled  by  Nero  A.  U.  8i2.  She  lived  to  the  time 
of  Vefpafian. — Tacit.  Annal.  xli.  f.  4 and  8.  Annal.  xiv.  f.  12. 
Suet.  Life  of  Vefp.  f.  23. 

63.  ViTELLius,  foil  of  Lucius  VitclHus  tlie  cenfor  and  his 
wife  Sextilia.  He  married  Junia  Calviiia,  and  was  conful  A.  U. 
801.  Upon  fome  dilTenfion  between  him  and  his  wife,  a divorce 
took  place  fome  time  before  A.  U.  802. — Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  f.  23. 
Annal.  xii.  f.  4.  Suet.  Life  of  Yitellius,  f.  3 and  18. 

64.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Junius  Silanus  and  iEmiliaLepIda. 
She  was  married  to  Caius  Caffius,  governor  of  Syria.  An  ac- 
cufation  alleging  \^arious  crimes  was  fuborned  againft  her,  but 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  Nero,  A.  U.  818. — Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi.  f.  8,  9. 

65.  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  and  hufband  of 
Lepida.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
laws  ; but  being  charged  with  having,  among  the  images  of  his 
anceftors,  the  picture  or  ftatue  of  the  famous  Cassius,  with  an 
infeription,  ‘To  the  Chief  of  Tarty ^ he  w^-as  baniflied  to  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  A.  U.  818. — Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  ii,  12. 
Annal.  xvi.  f.  8,  9. 

66.  Li VI A,  called  alfo  Livia  Drusilla,  and,  after  the 
death  of  AugurLus,  Julia  Augusta.  She  ialis  the  daughter 
of  Livius  Drufus  Claudianus.  Her  firfl  hufband  was  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  : being  divorced  from  him,  fhe  married  Augufius 
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A.  U.  716.  A woman  of  illuftrloiis  birth;  elegant  In  her 
form  and  manners ; of  high  ambition,  and  an  overbearing  fpirit. 
She  had  the  (kill  to  manage  the  gentle  arts  of  Auguftus,  and  the 
dark  diffimulation  of  Tiberius ; a complying  and  obliging  wife, 
and  afterwards  an  imperious  mother.  Her  enmity  to  Germa- 
nicus  and  his  wife  Agrippina  was  fubtle,  clofe,  and  unrelenting. 
She  died  A.  U.  782,  at  the  age  of  86. — Velleius  Pat.  book  ii. 
f.  75.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  3 and  4.  Dio,  book  xlviii. 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  v.  f.  i. 

Her  infcriptions  on  ancient  medals  : Liwa  Augujia^  yuU^iy 
Augujla^  Mother  of  her  Country, 

After  her  death : “The  de'ifed  Livta^  Wife  of  the  deified 

Augufius^  the  deified  fuUa  Augtfia. 

67.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  firft  hufband  of  Livia^ 
-and  by  her  the  father  of  Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  and  of 
Nero  Claudius  Drufus  (for  whom  fee  No.  79).  He  obtained 
the  dignities  of  prsetor  and  pontiff ; a man  of  brilliant  talents  and 
extenfive  learning.  He  attached  himfelf  to  Anthony  the  trium- 
vir; and  after  the  defeat  of  that  party,  he  withdrew  with  his  wife 
Livia  and  Tiberius,  then  an  infant  about  two  years  old,  into 
Sicily  A,  U.  714,  Livia  fled  from  Auguftus,  her  deftined  huf- 
band, and  Tiberius  from  his  future  father  by  adoption.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  made  his  peace  with  Auguftus,  and  refigned  his 
wife  A.  U.  716.  He  died  three  years  after,  A.  U.  719. — Veil, 
Pat.  book  ii.  f.  75.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  4,  6.  Dio,  book 
xlvii. 

68.  Tiberius  Nero,  fon  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  by 
Livia  his  wife,  born  i6th  November,  A.  U.  712;  adopted  by 
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Augiiftus  A.  U.  757,  and  emperor  of  Rome  A.  U.  767.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  March  A.  U.  790,  after  a reign  of  three- 
and-tvventy  years.  Julius  Caefar  fubdued  his  country  j Auguftus 
cherilhed  the  conquered  ; and  Tiberius  made  them  crouch  in 
bondage.  He  eftablidied  flavery,  and  defpifed  the  fervile  fpirit 
of  the  men  that  fubmitted  with  paflive  obedience.  He  hated 
eminent  virtue,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  the  enemy  of  vice. 
Such  jarring  elements  have  been  rarely  mixed  in  the  compofition 
of  one  man : fluttuating  between  good  and  evil,  and  by  turns 
inclined  to  each,  he  did  every  thing  by  fits  and  fudden  ftarts  of 
paffion.  Before  he  rofe  to  the  fupreme  power,  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  warlike  fpirit.  When  matter  of  the  Roman 
world,  diffimulation  w^as  the  prominent  feature  of  his  charafter. 
When  he  had  waded  far  in  guilt  and  flagitious  deeds,  he  lay  on 
the  torture  of  the  mind  in  reflefs  eefafy.  Goaded  by  his  con- 
fcience,  and  alarmed  by  conttant  fufpicions,  he  fled  from  danger 
to  the  ifle  of  Capreac,  but  could  not  fly  from  himfelf.  He  was 
often  heard  to  utter  a mott  horrible  witti,  exprelTed  in  a Greek 
verfe : 

EjM.y  BavovTOS  yx7u  ttu^u 

Ale  inert  no  terra  mifceatur  igni. 

“ At  my  death  let  the  earth  be  involved  in  flames.”  He  called 
Priam  the  happiett  of  men,  becaufe  his  kingdom  perifhed  with 
him. — Veil.  Pat.  book  ii.  f.  75.  Tacit,  in  the  fix  firft  Annals, 
pajfm.  Pliny,  book  xxviii.  f.  2. 

inferiptions  on  ancient  medals  : Tiberius  Cafar^  Augufus  Son 
of  the  defied  Augufus^  Imperator^  Augur^  Chief  Pontiffs  vefed 
•with  the  Trihunitian  Power, 
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69.  ViPSANiA  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipfanlus 
Agrippa  by  his  firfl:  wife  Pomponia,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Atticus,  to  whom  Cicero  addreiTed  the  well-known 
colledlion  of  letters.  Vipfania  Agrippina  was  firft  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  emperor,  but  by  him  unwillingly  repudiated  during 
her  pregnancy,  to  make  way  for  a match  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Auguftus. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  12.  Suet.  Life  of  Tibe- 
rius, f.  7.  Dio,  book  liv.  After  her  divorce,  flie  married 
Afinius  Gallus,  the  fon  of  Afinius  Pollio,  the  conful  and  cele- 
brated orator,  the  favourite  of  Auguftus,  and,  what  is  now  of 
more  confequence,  celebrated  by  Horace  and  Virgil.  Of  all  the 
children  of  Agrippa,  fhe  is  the  only  one  that  died  a natural  death > 
A.  U.  773.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  iii.  f.  19. 

For  Asinius  Gallus,  fee  Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  8. 

70.  Drusus  C^sar,  fon  of  Tiberius  by  Vipfania  Agrippina, 
who  was  repudiated  in  her  pregnancy.  He  was  born  A.  U. 
739  j ^ youth  of  a towering  fpirit,  impatient  of  an  equal,  ad- 
dided  to  liquor,  and  in  that  vice  the  rival  of  his  hither.  He 
married  Livia,  otherwife  called  Livilla,  who  was  debauched  by 
Sejanus,  and  drawn  into  a plot  againft  her  hufband’s  life.  Dru- 
fus  had  been  three  times  conful,  and  was  every  day  rifmg  to 
eminence  in  the  ftate,  when  Sejanus  put  an  end  to  his  days  by 
poifon,  A.  U.  776. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  55  ; book  iii.  f.  56; 
book  iv.  f.  3 and  8.  Pliny,  book  xiv.  f.  22. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  medals  : Drnfus  Cafar  Son  of  Tiberius^ 
Grandfon  to  the  deified  AiigufiiSj  Pontiffs  Conful^  vejled  ivith 
‘Tribunitian  Power. 

71.  Livia,  or  Livilla,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drufus 
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(fee  No.  79)  by  his  wife  Antonia  the  younger  (fee  No.  42). 

She  was  fifter  to  Germanicus,  and  alfo  Claudius  the  emperor. 

Her  firft  hufband  was  Caius,  the  fon  of  Agrippa : after  his 
death  Ihe  married  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius.  Sejanus  fe- 
duced  her  affedlions  from  her  hufband.  Engaged  in  a courfe 
of  adultery  with  that  flagitious  minifler,  fire  hoped  to  rife  with 
her  paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  that  ambitious 
view  confpired  againft  her  hufband.  Her  guilt  being  afterwards 
fully  detected,  flie  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  (fee 
Supplement  to  Annals,  book  v.  f.  38,  39) ; and  by  a decree  of 
the  fenate,  her  pictures  and  ftatues  were  all  deftroyed,  and  her 
memory  branded  with  infamy. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  i. 

Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  62.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  f.  3 and  40  j 
book  vi.  f.  2.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

72.  Tiberius,  fon  of  Drufus  Casfar  (fee  No.  70)  and  Livilla 
(No.  71),  grandfon  to  Tiberius  the  emperor,  born  with  a twin- 
brother  A.  U.  772.  Tiberius  was  fo  elated  with  joy  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  that  he  boafled  of  the  birth  of  twins,  as  an  event  which 
had  never  happened  to  any  Roman  of  equal  rank.  Caligula 
deprived  him  of  the  fucceflion  and  his  life,  A.  U.  790. — Tacit. 

Annal.  book  ii.  f.  84.  Dio,  book  lix. 

73.  The  twin-brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  72),  the  fon  of  Dru- 
fus and  Livia,  or  Livilla,  died  when  about  four  years  old,  A.  U. 

776. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  f.  84;  book  iv.  f.  15.  His  name  • 
is  nowhere  mentioned. 

74.  Julia,  daughter  of  Drufus  C^far  (No.  70)  and  Livia 
No.  71),  married  firft  to  Nero  Casfar,  fon  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  and  afterwards  to  Rubellius  Blandus.  She  was  cut 

off  by  the  malice  of  MeflTalina  A.  U.  796. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ! 

iii.  f.  29J  book  vi.  f.  27;  book  xiii.  f.  19  and  32.  Dio,  book  lx.  ; 
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For  Nero  Caesar,  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  the 
hufband  of  Julia,  fee  No.  82. 

75.  Rubellius  Blandus,  fon  of  a Roman  knight,  and  the 
fecond  hufband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drufus  (fee  No.  70). 

He  was  married  to  her  A.  U.  786. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  f, 

27.  Dio,  book  Iviii, 

76.  Rubellius  Plautus,  fon  of  Rubellius  Blandus  and  his 
wife  Julia.  The  popular  voice  marked  him  out  a proper  perfon 
to  fucceed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  A.  U.  815. — ^Tacit.  Annal.  book  xiii.  f. 

19  j book  xiv.  f.  22  and  58. 

77.  Antistia  Pollutia,  daughter. of  Lucius  A ntiftius 
Vetus,  and  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus  (No,  76).  She  was  put 
to  death  with  her  father  and  Sextia,  her  mother-in-law,  A.  U. 

818.  Her  crime  was,  that,  while  fhe  lived,  Nero  confidered  her 
and  her  family  as  a living  reproach  for  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band Rubellius  Plautus. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  xvi.  f.  10  and  1 1. 

78.  A son  of  Tiberius  the  emperor  by  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Auguftus  (fee  No.  46).  He  was  born  at  Aquileia,  and  died  in 
his  infancy  A.  U.  747.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned. — Suet. 

Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  7.  Dio,  book  Iv, 

\ 

79.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  fon  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  (fee  No.  67)  and  Livia,  afterwards  married  to  Auguflus. 

Tiberius  the  emperor  was  his  elder  brother.  He  was  born  A.  U. 

.716.  A youth,  fays  Velleius  Paterculus,  of  as  many  virtues  as 
prudence  can  acquire,  or  human  nature  can  admit.  The  fine  ode 
of  Horace,  ^alem  Miniflrum  fiilminis  alitem^  book  iy.  ode  4, 

written 
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written  in  the  year  of  Rome  743,  difplays  his  military  charader 
in  the  brighteft  colours.  He  rofe  to  the  higheft  civil  offices, 
fiich  as  prsetor,  jedile,  and  conful.  He  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  and  for  his  victories  obtained  the  name  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  father  of  the  famous  Germanicus  by 
Antonia  the  younger  (fee  No.  42).  He  died  A.U.  745;  the  pride 
of  the  Claudian  family,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Roman  people. 
Auguftus  fpoke  his  funeral  panegyric,  and  in  his  fpeech  offered 
up  a fervent  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  all  future  Csefars  might 
refemble  him,  and  that  his  own  death,  whenever  it  fhould  hap- 
pen, might  be  equally  honourable  and  as  fincerely  lamented. — 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  i.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  4.  Dio,  book  Iv, 
\’'aleiius  Maximus,  book  iv.  f.  3,  No.  3. 

Infcription  on  ancient  coins : Nero  Claudius  Drufus,  Germanic 
, ciis^  Imperator. 

For  Antonia  the  younger,  the  wife  of  Drufus,  fee  No.  42, 

80.  Sons  of  Drufus  and  Antonia.  They  died  before  A.  U. 
745,  and  their  names  are  now  unknown. — Suet.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius, f.  I. 

81.  Germanicus  Cjesar,  fon  of  Nero  Claudius  Drufus 
(No.  79)  by  Antonia  .the  younger  (No.  42),  the  worthieft  fon 
of  the  worthieft  parents.  Tiberius,  by  the  command  of  Auguftus, 
adopted  him  A.  U.  757,  but  afterwards,  when  poffeffed  of  the 
fupreme  power,  beheld  him  with  a malignant  eye.  He  died  on 
his  return  from  a tour  in  iEgypt,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions 
of  being  poifoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Livia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  villany  of  Pifo  and  Plancina,  A.  U.  77^j 
die  tliirty-firft  year  of  his  age.  The  funeral  ceremony  was  per- 
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formed  at  Antioch.  Germanicus  fucceeded  to  his  father  in  the 
affections  of  the  Romvan  people.  Of  gentle  manners,  mild  and 
gracious  to  all,  he  was  beheld  with  pleafure,  and  heard  with 
applaufe.  Ambition,  if  we  except  the  fair  defire  of  being  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  virtues,  had  no  influence  on  his  conduCt.  Un- 
debauched by  pleafure,  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  an  upright 
citizen  and  an  able  officer.  He  commanded  the  Roman  legions 
in  Germany ; in  war  victorious,  and  in  peace  moderate  to  the 
vanquifhed.  Poffelfed  of  great  accomplifhments,  he  was  in  nothing 
inferior  to  Alexander,  and  free  from  the  vices  of  that  warlike 
chief  He  was  on  the  fide  of  virtue  greatly  his  fuperior.  Rome 
deplored  his  death,  and  with  him  lofc  all  hopes  of  feeing  the 
old  conftitution  reftored.  Foreign  nations  paid  their  tribute  of 
refpeCt  to  his  memory. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  3,  33,  34,  42, 

&c. ; book  ii.  f.  72,  73.  Dio,  book  It. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins  : Germanicus  Cafar^  Son  of  77- 
berius  Augufus^  Grandfon  to  the  deified  Augufus^  ConfuL 

After  his  death.  In  the  reign  of  his  fon  Caligula : Germanicus 
Cafar^  Father  of  Cafar  Augufius^  the  deifed  Germanicus, 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  fee  No.  51. 

82.  Nero  Cjesar,  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  Hfe 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drufus  the  fon  of  Tiberius  (fee  No.  70), 

A.  U.  773.  By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanus  he  was  baniflied 
to  the  ifle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death  A.  U.  784. — Tacit. 

Annal.  book  iv.  f.  59,  60  ; book  v.  f.  3,  4.  Suet.  Life  of  Ti- 
berius, f.  54.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

For  Julia,  the  wife  of  Nero  Csefar,  fee  No.  74. 

83.  Drusus 
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83.  Drusus  Cjlsar,  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
brother  to  Nero  Csefar  and  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor.  Lie 
married  iEmilia  Lepida,  who  was  induced  by  Sejanus  to  betray 
her  huiband.  Deluded  himfelf  by  the  arts  of  that  evil  minifter, 
he  confpired  againft  the  life  of  his  brother,  Nero  Coefar.  He  was 
imprifoned  at  Rome  by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  died  in  confine- 
ment A.  U^.  786. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  f.  60 j book  vi.  f.  23, 
24.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins : Nero  Cccfary  Drufus  Ccefary 
Duumviri. 

84.  jEmilia  Lepida,  daughter  of  Manius  Lepidus,  and 
wife  of  Drulus  Ca^far  (No.  83).  She  was  engaged  in  an  adul- 
terous commerce  with  Sejanus,  and  fuborned  by  that  ambitious 
iipftart  to  carry  a clandeftine  charge  againfh  her  hufband  to  the 
ear  of  Tiberius.  Notwithftanding  her  crimes,  fhe  was  protected 
during  her  father’s  life ; but  being  afterwards  profecuted  by  the 
race  of  informers,  flie  put  an  end  to  her  days  A.  U.  789. — 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  f.  2oj  book  vi.  f.  27,40. 

85.  Caius  CiESAR,  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina ; a 
youth  of  engaging  manners,  and  a promifing  difpofition.  He 
died  prematurely  in  the  bloom  of  life,  much  regretted  by  Au- 
guflus. — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7 and  8. 

86.  Caius  C.es  ar,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula, 
fourth  emperor  of  Rome,  the  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina. He  was  born  at  Antium  31ft  Auguft,  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Germanicus  and  Fonteius  Capito,  A.  U.  765.  He  pra6tifed  the 
arts  of  diffimulation  during  the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  had  the  fkill 
to  conceal  his  real  charader.  Having  obtained  the  fovereign 
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power,  he  threw  oft  the  mafli,  and  fliewed  liimfelf  a moiifler  of 
vice  and  cruelty.  He  wdfhed  with  impious  an'ogance  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  as  a god,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  a tyrant  of  favage  fe- 
rocity, the  fcourge  of  human  kind.  His  delight  in  blood  was  fo 
keen  and  ardent,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exprefs  his  wifh, 
that  the  Roman  people  had  hut  one  7ieck^  that  he  'might  at  a blow 
dejiroy  the  whole  race.  He  diffipated  in  lefs  than  a year  the 
whole  treafure  left  by  Tiberius,  computed  to  be  an  immenfe  fum. 
Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  in  a man  who  fpent  for  one  dinner 
a hundred  thouflmd  feflerces.  Coflly  and  effeminate  in  his  drefs, 
he  was  fo  extravagant  as  to  appear  in  flioes  compofed  of  pearl. 
He  was  flain  by  CafTius  Cherea,  tribune  of  a praetorian  cohort, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Palatine  games,  A.  U.  794;  a man,  fays 
Seneca,  defigned  by  nature  to  fhew  what  the  worft  vices  can  do 
in  the  height  of  power. — Seneca  de  Confolat*  c.  ix.  Suet.  Life 
of  Caligula,  f.  8,  37,  58.  Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  8 ; book  xxxvii. 
f.  2.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  f.  20. 


Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins  : Cains  Ceefar  Augujlus  Germani- 
cus^  Son  of  Tiberius  Augujlus^  Grandfon  to  Augujlus^  Great- 
Grandfon  to  the  deified  Augujlus^  Cains  Cafar^  a God  and  Em- 
peror. 

As  adopted  fon  of  Tiberius,  he  was  grandfon  to  Auguftus  j 

as  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  he  was  great-grandfon. 

/ 

87.  Claudia,  daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  married  to  Caligula 
A.  U.  786.  She  died  in  child-bed.  Suetonius  calls  her  Junia 
Claudilla. —Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  f.  20.  Suet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  f.  12. 

88.  Livia  Orestilla  ; called  by  Dio,  Cornelia  Ores- 
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TINA.  She  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Cains  Calpurnius 
Pifo,  when  Caligula,  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  carried  oif  by- 
force,  and  in  a few  days  after  repudiated  her. — Suet,  Life  of  Cali- 
gula,  f.  25.  Dio,  book  lix. 

89.  Loll  I A Paulina,  grand-daughter  of  Marcus  Lollius, 
who  was  tutor  to  Cains  Csifar,  the  fon  of  Agrippa  (No.  48), 
and  drew  on  himfelf  a load  of  difgrace  and  obloquy  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  prefents,  which  he  received  with  a rapacious 
hand  from  the  oriental  princes.  His  daughter  Lollia  Paulina 
was  married  to  Caligula.  The  emperor  raviflied  her  from  Caius 
Memmius  Regulus,  and  in  a fhort  time  after  diimifled  her  from 
his  embraces.  Pliny  affurcs  us,  that  he  faw  her,  not  at  a time 
©f  public  feftivity,  but  at  a moderate  entertainment,  placed  at 
the  banquetlng-table,  in  a drefs  overcharged  with  jewels  and 
pearls,  artfully  intermixed  and  blended,  tangled  in  her  hair,  fhin- 
ing  on  her  head,  at  her  ears,  round  her  neck,  with  rich  bracelets, 
on  her  arms,  and  her  fingers  loaded  with  rings  ; the  whole  of 
this  laboured  magnificence  was  not  worth  lefs  than  four  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces.  Pliny  adds,  that  this  enormous  difplay  was 
not  a prefent  from  the  emperor,  but  all  of  it  the  wealth  of  her 
grand-father  Marcus  Lollius,  accumulated  from  the  fpoil  of  plun- 
dered provinces. — Pliny,  book  ix.  cap.  35,  f.  57.  Suet.  Life 
of  Caligula,  25.  Dio,  book  lix. 

90.  Milonia  Caisonia,  daughter  of  Veftilia,  whom  Ca- 
ligula married  when  fhe  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  A.  U. 
792.  In  thirty  days  after  flie  was  delivered  of  her  child.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  worft  of  men,  and  her  own  vices  made  her 
worthy  of  fiich  a connexion.  Caligula  was  killed  A.  U.  794  j 
and  in  a few  days  after  Cherea,  who  difpatched  the  tyrant,, 
ordered  Caefonia  and  her  daughter  to  be  put  to  death,  that  no 
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remains  of  the  tyrant’s  family  Ihould  be  fulfercu  to  cxlf;.  She 
died  with  a degree  of  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
a better  charader. — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  25,  59.  Dio,  book 
lix.  Pliny,  book  vii.  1.  5. 

91.  Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia 
Ccefonia.  Her  frantic  father  carried  her  to  the  temples  of  all 
the  goddefles,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva,  as  to  the  patronefs 
of  her  education.  She  difcovered  in  her  infancy  ftrong  indica- 
tions of  the  cruelty  that  branded  both  her  parents.  She  fuffered 
death  with  her  mother  (fee  No.  90). — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula, 
f.  25  and  59.  Dio,  book  lix. 

92.  Two  fons  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who  died  In 
their  infancy.  Their  names  not  recorded. — Suet.  Life  of  Cali- 
gula, f.  7 and  8. 

93.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
born  A.  U.  769.  She  was  married  three  times ; firft,  to  Cneius 
Domitius  jEnobarbus,  A.  U.  78 1 ; fecondly,  to  PalTienus  Crifpus  . 
thirdly,  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  801.  She  was  a woman 
of  violent  paffions,  unbounded  ambition,  and  at  the  fame  time 
diftingulfhed  by  her  literary  accomplifhments.  By  iEnobarbus, 
her  firft  hufband,  fhe  was  the  mother  of  Nero,  whofe  name  is 
now  another  word  for  the  mod;  favage  cruelty.  Nero  was  born 
A.  U.  790  (No.  35).  By  that  execrable  parricide  Agrippina  was 
barbaroufly  murdered  A.  U.  812. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  f.  54; 
book  iv.  f.  53  ; book  xii.  f.  64 ; book  xiv.  f.  6,  7,  8.  Suet. 
Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7.  Dio,  book  lx. 

For  Cneius  Domitius  OB  ARBUS,  her  firfl  hufband,  and 
the  father  of  Nero,  fee  No.  34. 
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94;  Passienus  Crispus,  a celebrated  orator,  and  twice 
conlu!.  He  was  firfi;  married  to  Domitia  (fee  No.  40),  and  fe- 
coiidly  to  Apjrippina.  A flirewd  faying  of  his  concerning  Ca- 
ligula is  well  known  : ’There  never  was  a better  Jlave^  nor  a worfe 
majler.  Upon  other  occafions  he  was  ufed  to  obferve,  “ We  all 
oppofe  the  door  to  Jlaitery^  bnt  none  of  us  Jinit  itT — Pliny,  book 
xvi.  c.  44,  f.  91.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  f.  20.  Seneca,  Quseft. 
Natural,  book  iv.  Preface. 

For  Claudius,  the  third  hufband  of  Agrippina,  fee  No.  100. 

95.  Dr  us  ILL  A,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
born  A.  U.  770.  She  was  firft  married  to  Lucius  Caffius  Lon- 
ginus A.  U.  786,  and  afterwards  to  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus. 
Caligula,  her  brother,  had  an  inceftuous  intrigue  with  her ; and 
after  her  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  791,  he  canonized  her 
for  a goddefs  by  the  name  of  Pan  the  A.  On  that  occafion 
Livius  Geminius  declared  on  his  oath,  that  he  had  feen  her  in 
her  afcent  to  heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  teftimony  he  was 
amply  rewarded  by  Caligula. — Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  f.  15.  Suet. 
Life  of  Caligula,  L 7 and  24.  Dio,  book  lix. 

On  ancient  coins  : Tlru/dla  Augujla. 

96.  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus,  married  to  Drufilla  (No. 
95).  He  Avas  raifed  to  the  ccnfulfliip  A.  U.  783,  and  after- 
wards flood  forth  the  accufer  of  Drufus,  his  wife’s  brother 
(fee  No.  83). — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  24.  Tacit.  xAnnal.  vi. 
i\  15.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

For  Marcus  .Emilius  Lepidus,  the  fecond  hufband  of 
OmfiHa,  fee  No.  54. 
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97.  Julia,  daughter  of  Germaiiicus  and  Agrippina,  called 
by  Suetonius  Livilla.  She  was  born  A.  U.  771.  Caligula,  on 
account  of  her  debaucheries,  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
ifle  of  Pontia,  A.  U.  792.  She  was  recalled  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius;  but  MefTalina,  without  any  crime  alleged,  contrived 
to  drive  her  into  baiiiihment,  and  afterwards  put  her  to  death, 
A.  U.  796. — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7 and  24.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius, f.  29.  Dio,  book  lix. 

98.  Quinctilius  Varus,  fon  of  Claudia  Pulchra,  who 
was  coulin  to  Agrippina.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97).  An  ac- 
cufation  was  framed  againft  him  by  Domitius  Afer  and  Dolabella, 
A.  U.  7S0. — Seneca,  Controv.  book  i.  f.  3.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv. 
f.  52  and  66. 

99.  Marcus  Vinicius.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97)  A.  U. 
786  ; was  twice  conful,  but,  by  a wicked  ftratagem  of  Meffalina, 
was  deftroyed  by  poifon  A.  U.  799.  It  was  to  this  man,  in  the 
year  of  his  confulfhip,  that  Velleius  Paterculus  dedicated  his 
elegant  compendium  of  the  Roman  Hiftory ; a work  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  the  ftyle,  but  debafed  by  the  fulfome  praife  of 
Tiberius  and  Seja^us. — Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  f.  15.  See  Supplement 
to'A.nnals,  V.  f.  ii.  Dio,  book  lx. 

100.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  fifth 
emperor  of  Rome.  Lie  was  fon  to  Nero  Claudius  Drufus 
(No.  79)  and 'Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42)  ; he  was  brother 
to  Germanicus;  born  at  Lyons  (Lugduni)  A.  U.  744.  He 
difcovered  in  the  firft  dawn  of  infancy  a degree  of  duhiefs-  that 
bordered  on  ftupidity.  Lie  grew  up  fo  fliiggilh  in  body  and  mind, 
that  Antonia  his  mother  often  declared  that  he  was  an  imperfedt 
production,  fent  into  the  world  unfiniilred  by  the  hand  of 

4.  Nature., 
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Nature.  He  lucceeded  to  the  fiipreme  power  A.  U.  794,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  reign  governed  altogether  by  his  wives  or 
his  freedmen.  He  was  poiloned  by  the  contrivance  of  Agrip- 
pina his  wife,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  Odlober,  in  the  fixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  U. 
807.  After  his  death  he  was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His 
deification  was  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  Seneca,  in 
a tracl  ftill  extant,  entitled,  Clandii  Cafaii  Apocolokintojis.  The 
general  defign  of  the  piece  is  not  ill  imagined  ; but  the  humour 
is  often  coarfe,  and,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  what  might 
have  been  expeded  from  the  lively  genius  of  that  entertaining 
writer.  Claudius,  with  all  the  appearance  of  inert  faculties  and 
an  impaflive  mind,  devoted  his  time,  in  repofe  and  indolence, 
to  literature  and  the  polite  arts.  He  was  not  entirely  void  of 
tafte.  His  compofitions  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  were  written 
with  purity  and  even  elegance.  Two  pieces  of  a brafs  table  have 
been  found  at  Lyons,  on  which  is  engraved  a fpeech  of  Claudius, 
in  charaders  fo  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  of 
Tacitus)  has  given  an  exad  copy,  faithfully  compared  with  the 
original  (fee  at  the  end  of  his  Notes  to  Annals,  book  xii.). — Suet. 
Life  of  Claudius,  f.  2,  10,  41,  42.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  69. 
Seneca,  Apocolokintosis.  Pliny,  book  xxxvi.  c.  15,  f.  24. 

101.  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  daughter  of  Aulus  Plautius, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  fplendour  of  a triumph.  She  was  the  firft 
wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  by  him  repudiated  on  ac- 
count of  her  licentious  manners,  and  a fufpicion  of  homicide 
that  blackened  her  charader. — Suet.  Life  of  Cbudius,  f.  26. 
Dio,  book  lx. 

102.  Drusus,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  Urgulanilla. 
A match  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  Sejanus  was  projeded 
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hj  that  ambitious  favourite  A.  U.  773  ; but  Drufus,  as  yet  of 
tender  years,  loft  his  life  by  an  accident.  A pear,  which  in  a 
playful  manner  he  had  tofled  up  in  the  air,  fell  into  his  mouth 
and  choked  him. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27.  Tacit,  Annal, 
iii,  f.  29^ 

103.  Claudia,  daughter  of  Urgulanilla.  She  was  bom  in 
lefs  than  five  months  after  her  mother’s  divorce  from  Claudius  j 
and  yet  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  difown  her  as  his  child, 
alleging  that  fire  was  begot  by  one  of  his  freed  men,  and  as  fuch 
he  ordered  her  to  be  left  naked  at  her  mother’s  door, — Suet. 
Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27. 

104.  iELiA  Petina,  daughter  of  Quintus  iEIius  Tubero^ 
who  was  confiil  A.  U.  743.  She  was  the  fecond  wife  of  Clau- 
dius, but  on  Tome  frivolous  occafion  foon  repudiated. — Suet.. 
Life  of  Claudius,  f.  26.  - 

105.  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ckudlus  and 
iElia  Petina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  Cneius 
Pompeius  (fee  No.  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla 
(fee  No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppsea,  propofed  to 
marry  her ; and  his  offer  being  rejeded,  he  condemned  her  to 
fuffer  death,  on  a pretended  chai'ge  of  plotting  againft  the  ftate. 
— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  35.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xil.  f.  68. 

106.  Cneius  PoMPEiuSj  a youth  of  noble  defcent,  married! 
to  Antonia  (No.  105)  A.  U.  794.  He  was  fome  time  after  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Claudius, — Suet,  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27 
and  29. 


107.  Faustus 
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107.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sylla,  of  illuftrious  birth,  tlie 
fecond  hufband  of  Antonia  (No.  105).  He  was  banlfhed  by 
Nero  into  Narbon  Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  alfaffins 
difpatched  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
f.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  xill.  f.  23  ; xlv.  f.  57. 

For  Mess  ALINA,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius,  fee  No.  26. 

108.  Britannicus,  fon  of  Claudius  and  Meflalina,  born 
1 2th  of  February,  .4.  U.  794.  By  his  birth,  and  his  father’s 
intention,  who  carried  him  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him 
as  heir  apparent  to  the  affections  of  the  army,  he  was  next  in 
fucceflion  to  the  fovereignty  ; but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Agrip- 
pina, the  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  poftponed  to  Nero, 
and  afterwards  deftroyed  by  poifon,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  age,  A.  U.  C.  808.-— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xil.  f.  25;  xiii.  f.  15  and  16. 

For  OcTAViA,  the  fifter  of  Britannicus,  fee  No.  36, 

For  Agrippina,  the  motlrer  of  Nero  by  Domitius  .dinobar- 
bus,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  fee  No.  93. 
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AGRIPPA,  fee  Vipfanius  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  Pofthumus  — — 50 

Agrippina,  fee  Vipfania  Agrippina. 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germanicus  — 51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero — 93 

Antiftia  Pollutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus  — — 77 

Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Odlavia  and  Anthony  the 
triumvir  .•  — — — 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  filler  of  Antonia  the  elder,  and  wife  of 
Nero  Claudius  Drufus  — — — 42 

Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  — — 105 

Antonius,  fon  of  Julius  Antonius  — — 30 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  hu {band  of  Odlavia  — — 31 

Antonius  (M.  Julius),  hufband  of  Marcella  the  younger  — 29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  hufband  of  Domitia  Lepida  — 25 

VoL.  II.  3 L Apuleia 
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No. 

Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder 
Apuleius,  hufband  of  Marcella  the  elder  — — 21 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Odavius  — — 14 

Atius  Balbus,  hulband  of  Julia,  the  filler  of  Julius  Ctefar  13 

Augullus,  fee  Odlavius  Augullus. 

Aurelia,  mother  of  Csefar  the  didlator  — - — 2 

B. 

Balbus,  fee  Atius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  fee  Rubellius  Blandus. 

Britannicus,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudius  — — 108 


. C. 

Csefonia,  fee  Milonia  Cscfonia. 

Caius  Cffifar,  fon  of  Agrippa  — - 

Caius  Crefar,  fon  of  Germanicus 
Caius  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 
Caius  Caflius,  hufband  of  Lepida 
Calpurnia,  wife  of  Csefar  the  didlator 
Calvina,  fee  Junia  Calvina. 

Caffius  Longinus,  hufband  of  Drufilla 
Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  the  emperor 
Claudia,  wife  of  Caligula  ■— 

Claudius,  emperor,  fee  Tiberius  Claudius. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  hufband  of  Odavia 
Clodia,  wife  of  Auguftus  . 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  C$far 
Cornelius  Sylla,  hufband  of  Antonia 
CofTutia,  wife  of  Julius  Csfar 

D. 

Domicia,  daughter  of  Domitius  JEnobarbus 
Domitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Meffalina 

6 


- 48 

“ 85 

— 86 

— 65 


— 96 

— 103 

— 38 

— 87 

— 17 

— 38 

— 5 

■—  107 

— 4 


- 40 

— 25 
Domitius 
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Domitius  jiEnobarbus,  father  of  Nero  — — 

Domitius  Lucius  jiEnobarbus,  hufband  of  Antonia  the  elder 
JDomitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome  — — 

Drufilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  — 

Drulilla,  daughter  of  Caligula,  fee  Julia  Drufilla. 

Drufus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor,  fee  Nero  Drufus 
Claudius. 

Drufus,  fon  of  Claudius,  emperor  — — 

Drufus  Caefar,  fon  of  Tiberius,  emperor  — — 

Drufus  Csefar,  fon  of  Germanicus  — — 

Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great  — — 

JE. 

JE\h  Petina,  daughter  of  Claudius,  emperor  — 

Emilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Drufus  Caefar  — — 

Emilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Junius  Silanus  — — 

iEmilius  Paulus,  hufband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Tiberius, 
emperor  — — — — 

^milius  Lepidus,  hufband  of  Drufilla  — — < 


No. 

34 
33 

35 
95 


102 

70 

83 

9 


104 

84 

55 

53 

54 


G. 

Germanicus  Caefar,  fon  of  Nero  Claudius  Drufus 


— 79 


J. 

Julia,  filler  of  Casfar  the  didlator 
Julia,  daughter  of  Ctefar  the  diflator  — 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguftus  — 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  — — 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drufus  Crefar  — 

Julia  Drufilla,  daughter  of  Caligula  — 

Julius  Caefar,  father  of  Caefar  the  didlator  — 

Julius  Csfiir,  the  didator  — - 

Julius  Antonius,  hufband  of  Marcella  the  younger 
Junia  Calvina,  wife  of  Vitellius  — 

3 L 2 


— 12 

6 

— 46 

— 52 

— 74 

— 91 

— I 

— 3 

— 29 

— - 62 

Junius 
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No. 

Junius  Siianus,  liufband  of  JEmllia  Lepida  — 5^ 

Junius  Siianus,  fon  of  Junius  Siianus  — — 57 

Junius  Siianus  Torquatus,  fon  of  Junius  Siianus  — 61 


L. 

Lepida,  fee  Emilia  Lepida. 

Lepida,  fee  Domitia  Lepida. 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  CaiTius  — — 64 

Livia,  wife  of  Auguftus  ~ — 66 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Csefar  and  Driifus  Casfar  — 71 

Livia  Oreftilla,  wife  of  Caligula  — — 88 

Lollla  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  8^ 

Lucius  Csefar,  fon  of  Agrippa  — - — 49 

M. 

Marcella  the  elder,  filler  of  M.  Marcellus  20 

Marcella  the  younger,  filer  of  M.  Marcellus  — 27 

Marcellus,  fee  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  fon  of  Odavia  •—  — 18 

Melfala,  fee  Valerius  Melfala. 

MelTala,  fee  Valerius  Melfala  Barbatus. 

Melfalina,  fee  Statilia  Melfalina. 

Melfalina,  fee  Valeria  Melfalina. 

Milonia  Caefonia,  wife  of  Caligula 


N. 

Nero  Csefar,  fon  of  Germanicus  — 82 

Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  fee  Domitius  Nero. 

Nero,  fee  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor. 

Nero,  Claudius  Drufus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor  of 
Rome  — — — 79 


Odavia, 
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O. 

Odavia,  fifter  of  AuguHus  

Odavia,  daiighter-of  Claudius,  emperor 
Odavius,  father  of  Auguftus  — 

Odavius  Auguftus,  emperor  — , 

Oreftilla,  fee  Livia  Oreftilla. 

P. 

Paftienus  Crifpus,  hufband  of  Agrippina 
Paulina,  fee  Lollia  Paulina. 

Petina,  fee  .^lia  Petina. 

Plautia  Urgulanilla,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 
Plautus,  fee  Rubellius  Plautus. 

Pollutia,  fee  Antiftia  Pollutia. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Ctefar  — . 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus 
Pompeius  Magnus,  hufband  of  Julia 
Pompeius,  hufband  of  Antonia  — 

Popptea  Sabina,  wife  of  Nero 
Pofthumus,  fee  Agrippa  Pofthumus. 

R. 

Rubellius  Blandus,  hufband  of  Julia  — 

Rubellius  Plautus,  fon  of  Rubellius  Blandus 

S. 

Sabina,  fee  Poppsea  Sabina. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Auguftus  — 

Silanus,  fee  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  fee  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  fee  Lucius  Junius  Silanus, 

Silanus,  fee  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  fee  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 


No. 

— > i6 

— 36 

— 15 

— 43 


93 


— loi 


*—  10 

~ 19 

— 7 

— 106 

— 37 


75 

76 


— 45 


j 


Silanus 
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Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  Torquatus 
Staiilia  Meiralina,  wife  of  Nero  — 

Sylia,  fee  Cornelius  Sylla. 

Son  of  Drufus  Casfar 
Son  of  Pompey  the  Great 
Son  of  Tiberius,  emperor 
Sons  of  Agrippa 
Sons  of  Germanicus 


No. 

— 59 

^ 39 

— 73 

— 8 

> AH  died  young,  theirnames  not  known  yS 

— 28 


— — 92 


T. 


Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome  — 

Tiberius,  grandfon  of  Tiberius,  emperor 
Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiberius 
Torquatus,  fee  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus,  fee  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus. 


— 68 

— 72 

— lOO 

— 67 


V. 

Valeria  MefTalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 
Valerius  Meflala,  hufband  of  Marcella  the  elder 
Valerius  Meflala  Barbatus,  hufband  of  Domitia  Lepida  — 24 

Varus,  hufband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  — 98 

Vinicius,  hufband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  — 99 

Vipfania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor  — 69 

Vipfanius  Agrippa,  hufband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Auguftus  47 
Vitellius,  hufband  of  Julia  Calvina  — — 63 

Urgulanilla,  fee  Plautia  Urgulanilla. 

W. 

Wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus ; her  name  unknown  — 58 


— 26 

— 23 
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SeSHon  I. 


H E former  part  of  this  book,  comprifing  no  lefs  than  fix 


years,  is  loft,  with  other  parts  of  Tacitus.  Claudius  fucceeded 
to  Caligula,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Chaerea  and  other  confpirators, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  794.  The  prefent  book  begins 
abruptly  in  the  year  of  Rome  800,  when  Claudius  had  reigned  fix 
years.  The  very  firft  fentence  is  imperfeft.  The  hiftorian,  beyond  all 
doubt,  had  been  fpeaking  of  Meflalina  and  Poppsea  Sabina,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  is  mentioned  in  the  mutilated  text.  To  avoid  beginning 
with  a broken  paflage,  the  tranftator  has  added  their  names,  and  the 
fenfe  will  now  be  found  complete.  Valerius  Afiaticus  had  been  con- 
ful  twice ; the  firft  time,  for  fome  months,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
confuls  who  began  the  year  A.  U.  C.  796 ; the  lecond  time,  in  con- 
junction with  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  A.  U.  C.  799.  Suetonius,  in 
Claud,  f.  14. 

{a)  Suilius  has  been  already  mentioned.  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  31; 
and  for  the  infamy  of  his  character,  fee  book  xiii.  f.  42. 

{h)  In  the-  tumult  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Caligula,  when  the 
people  were  wild  with  contending  pafiions,  and  the  prsetorian  guards 
paraded  the  ftreets  denouncing  vengeance  againft  the  confpf;rarors,  Va- 
lerius Afiaticus  (according  to  jofephus)  ruflied  forv/ard  to  meet  them, 
VoL.  II.  ^ 3 M proclaiming 
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proclaiming  aloud, ‘‘  I wilh  the  tyrant  had  fallen  by  my  hand.”  Sec 
Seneca,  De  Condantia,  cap.  i8. 

(c)  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges  j now  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phine. 

Se^icn  II. 

(a)  This  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manners.  What  man  is 
afliamed,  fays  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  take  his  wife  with  him  to  a convi- 
vial meeting  ? ^em  enim  Romanorum  fudet  uxcrem  ducere  in  convivium  ? 
Corn.  Nep.  In  Prtefatione. 

Sedlion  V. 

{a)  Marcus  Cincius,  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  author  of  the 
Cincian  Law.,  fo  called  after  his  name,  in  the  confullhip  of  Sempronius 
and  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  550.  It  provided  againft  the  receipt  of 
gifts  and  prefents,  but,  in  a courfe  of  time,  fell  into  difufe,  till  Au- 
guflus,  A.  U.  732,  thought  fit  to  revive  it,  with  an  additional  claufe, 
bv  which  the  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  hire,  was  condemned  to  pay 
four  times  the  fum.  Claudius  (as  may  be  feen  f,  vii.)  fofcened  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  allowing  a certain  fee,  and  ordaining,  that  whoever 
took  more  fliould  be  obliged  to  make  reftitution. 

Sediion  VIII. 

(<?)  Mithridates,  brother  to  Pharafmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Tiberius  to  fway  the  fceptre  of  Arm.enia,  A.  U.  C.  788. 
See  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  32.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to  Rome  in 
chains,  and  thrown  into  prifon  by  Caligula,  A.  U.  793.  Tacitus  fays, 
he  had  given  an  account  of  this  tranfadtion ; but  the  hidory  of  Caligula 
is  unfortunately  lod. 

Q)  For  Seleucia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  The  river  here  intended  is  the  Tigris.  See  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  For  the  Dahae  and  Hyrcani,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

StBion  IX. 

(a)  This  is  the  fame  Cotys  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  king 
of  part  of  'fhrace.  See  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  67 ; and  fee  the  note. 

Caligula 
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Caligula  added  his  divifion  of  that  country  to  the  dominions  of  Rhae- 
metalces,  and  made  Cotys  king  of  the  leffer  Armenia,  A.  U.  C.  791. 

Section  X. 

(a)  For  the  river  Erinde  and  Sinden,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seiiion  XI. 

(a)  The  fecular  games  were  exhibited  by  Auguftus,  in  the  conful- 
fhip  of  Caius  Furnius  and  C.  Silanus,  A.  U.  C.  737.  The  famous 
Carmen  Saculare  of  Horace  has  made  them  univerfally  known.  In  their 
firft  inftitution  they  were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  century  ; 
but  that  regulation,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  was  changed  to  every 
hundred  and  ten  years. 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis,  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  clara,  totiefque  grata 

No(5le  frequentes. 

The  firft  fecular  games  were  in  the  confulfhip  of  Valerius  and  Vir- 
ginius,  A.  U.  C.  298.^ 

The  fecond,  in  the  confullhip  of  Valerius  Corvinus  and  Caius  Preti- 
lius,  A.  U.  C.  408. 

The  third,  in  the  confulfiiip  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Licinius 
Varus,  A.  U.  C.  518. 

The  fourth,  in  the  confulfliip  of  yEmilius  Lepidus  and  Lucius 
Aurelius,  A.  U.  C.  628. 

The  fifth,  by  Auguftus,  as  above  mentioned,  737. 

The  fixth,  by  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 

Tacitus  fays,  Claudius  differed  from  the  comoutation  of  A.imuftus  • 
and  for  an  explanation  of  that  matter  he  refers  us  to  the  hiftory  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  alfo  gave  the  fecular  games,  A.  U.  C.  841.  But  the 
hiftory  of  Domitian  has  not  reached  porterity,  I'hat  monfter  has 
efcaped  the  vengeance  due  to  his  crimes  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus, 
The  difference  between  the  calculation  of  Auguftus  and  that  of  Clau- 
dius appears  to  be  a fallacy. of  the  latter  emperor.  Suetonius  fays,  he 
exhibited  the  fecular  games,  under  a pretence  of  their  having  been  an. 
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ticipated  by  Auguftus ; and  yet  Claudius,  in  his  hiftory,  fairly  owns, 
that  they  had  been  neglcbled  before  the  time  of  Augufius  \ but  that  emperor 
made  an  exabl  calculat'on  of  the  time,  and  again  brought  the  games  to  their 
regular  order.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  cryer,  by  order  of  Claudius^ 
invited  tlte  people,  in  the  ufual  form,  to  games,  which  no  one  had  ever 
feen,  and  would  never  fee  again,  the  people  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing, as  many  then  living  had  feen  them  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and 
fome  of  the  players,  who  had  adled  on  that  occafion,  were  now  brought 
upon  tlie  ftage  again.  Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  21. 

{b)  The  I’rojan  Game,  commonly  afcribed  to  AEneas,  is  beautifully 
defcribed  by  Virgil,  AEneid  v.  ver.  545.  Suetonius  fays  it  was  exhibit- 
ed by  Julius  Ciefar,  when  two  companies,  one  confifting  of  grown  up 
lads,  and  the  other  of  boys  of  a lefler  fize,  difplayed  their  fkill  in  horfe- 
manftiip.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Ctef.  f.  59.  This  may  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Britannicus  and  Domitius  Nero,  both  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely young.  Britannicus  was  born  A.  U.  C.  794  *,  Nero  in  the 
year  790.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  108  and  No.  35. 

(c)  Suetonius  explains  the  origin  of  _this  fable.  He  fays,  there  was 
a report,  that  certain  aflaftins  were  hired  by  Meflalina  to  ftrangle  Nero 
in  his  bed,  in  order  to  remove  the  rival-  of  Britannicus.  The  men 
went  to  execute  their  purpofe,  but  were  frightened  by  a ferpent  that 
crept  from  under  his  pillow.  This  tale  was  occafioned  by  the  find- 
ing of  a ferpent’s  fldn  near  Nero’s  pillow,  which,  by  his  mother’s 
order,  he  wore  for  fome  time  upon  his  right  arm,  inclofed  in  a golden 
bracelet.  Suetonius,  in  Neron.  f.  6. 

Seblion  XII. 

(a)  Silius  v/as  conful  eleft,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  book, 
f.  5.  Juvenal  fays, 

Elige  quidnam 

Suadendum  efte  putes,  cui  nubere  Casfaris  uxor 
Deftinat.  Optimus  hie,  et  formofiflimus  idem 
Gentis  patriciae,  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 
MelTaiinas  oculis.  Sat.  x.  ver.  331. 

Now 
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Now  Silius  wants  thy  counfel;  give  advice-. 

Wed  Csefar’s  wife,  or  die.  The  choice  is  nice. 

Her  comet-eyes  fhe  darts  on  ev’ry  grace, 

And  takes  a fatal  liking  to  his  face. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

Se5lion  XIII. 

(a)  Pomponius  had  been  conful,  but  not  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fafii  Confulares.. 
Quintilian  praifes  his  dramatic  genius,  and  admires  his  tragedies.. 
See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xiii.  note  (c). 

(^)  The  Simbruine  HillSy  according  to  Brotier  and  other  commentators,, 
are  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town,  formerly  called  Sublaqueum^  now 
Subjaco^  about  forty  miles  from  Rome,  towards  the  eaft,  and  not  far. 
from  the  Sacred  Cave^  now  II  Monajlero  del  Sacro  Speco.  The  waters 
iffuing  from  two  fountains,  known  by  the  names  of  Curtins  and  C<sru~ 
leus^  were,  by  the  direction  of  Claudius,  brought  to  Rome  in  canals 
made  with  great  labour  and  vaft  expence.  See  Pliny’s  Defcription,^ 
lib.  xxxvi.  f.  15. 

Seblion  XIV. 

(a)  The  invention  of  letters,  one  of  the  happieft  exertions  of 
the  human  mind,  prefents  a fubject  of  fb  curious  and  complicated 
a uature,  that  the  difcuflion  of  it  cannot  be  condenfed  into  a note. 
Plato  and  Cicero  were  fo  ftruck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of 
alphabetical  charadlers,  as  to  conclude  that  it,  was  not  of  human  in- 
vention, but  a preternatural  gift  of  the  immortal  gods.  Dr,  War- 
burton  has  given-  a difiertation  on  the  fubjebV,  in  which  profound 
learning  and  found  philofophy  are  happily  united.  After  him,  it  may 
be  ftated,  that  man,  being  formed  for  fociety,  foon  found  two  ways  of 
communicating  his  thoughts  ; namely,  by  founds  and  fignificant  adlion. 
But  both  were  tranfient.  Something  permanent  was  ftill  required-, 
fomething,  by  which  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  might  be  preferved 
and  communicated  at  a diftance.  This  was  done  by  the  images  of 
things,  properly  called  pidture  writing.  Senfible  objefls  wereeafily  re- 
prefented,  but  abftradt  ideas  demanded  further  improvement.  That 
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difficulty  was  alfo  conquered.  Men  converfant  in  matter  wanted  fen- 
fible  images  to  convey  the  ideas  formed  by  the  operations  of  tlie  un- 
derftanding.  For  that  purpofe,  every  objedl,  in  which  could  be  found 
any  kind  of  refemiblance  or  analogy,  was  introduced  to  reprefent  the 
inward  fentiment : as  an  eye,  for  knowledge-,  a circle,  for  eternity. 
This  was  the  fymbolic  writing  of  the  .Egyptians,  who  attended  chiefly 
to  the  animal  creation,  and  thereby  eftablifhed  the  brute-worJJnp  of  their 
country.  The  feveral  animals  and  fymbolic  figures  being  carved  on 
pyramids  and  obelifks,  by  diredlion  of  the  facerdotal  order,  the  art  of 
exprefling  ideas  by  analogous  reprefentation  was  deemed  facred,  and 
thence  called  FIieroclyphic.  It  had,  at  firft,  nothing  in  it  of 
myftery : it  was  diftated  by  the  neceffities  of  man  in  focial  life.  The 
Chinefe  in  the  eaft  had  their  hieroglyphics.  Pidture- writing  was  known 
to  the  Mexicans,  in  a world  then  undifcovered  -,  and,  accordingly, 
Acosta  tells  us,  that  the  firft  account  of  a Spanifh  fleet  on  the  coaft, 
was  fent  to  Montezuma  in  delineations  painted  on  cloth.  The  fame 
writer  adds,  things  that  had  a bodily  fhape,  were  reprefented  by  their 
proper  figures  and  thofe  that  were  invifible,  by  other  expreflive  cha- 
radlers  -,  and  tlius  the  Mexicans  wrote  or  painted  every  thing  they 
had  occafion  to  exprefs.  The  Peruvians  made  ufe  of  arbitrary  marks. 
With  their  knotted  cords  of  different  colours,  and  various  fizes,  they 
contrived  to  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  The  Chinefe  pro- 
ceeded from  their  hieroglyphics  to  the  invention  of  a fignificant  mark 
for  every  idea.  It  is  a miftake  to  fay  that  they  formed  an  alphabet,  or 
letters  to  be  the  fign  of  Ample  founds.  Their  charafters  do  not  ftand 
for  fyllables,  of  which  articulate  words  are  compofed ; they  exprefs 
the  idea,  or  the  objeft  itfelf -,  and  it  is  faid  that  they  have  no  lefs  than 
feventy  thoufand  of  fuch  arbitrary  charaflers.  The  confufion  that 
muft  follow  is  obvious.  Signs  for  words,  not  things,  were  ftill  the 
grand  defideratum.  Some  happy  genius  (who,  it  is  not  known)  arofe  in 
Aiigypt.  He  had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  the  formation  of  founds  by 
the  human  organs,  and  loon  perceived  that  feveral  were  frequently 
united  to  conftitute  a word.  By  decompounding  thefe,  and  fixing  a 
mark  for  vowels  and  confonants,  which  might  be  afterwards  blended 
and  varied  as  the  word  required,  the  art  of  writing  was  reduetd  tofim- 

plicity. 
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pllcity,  and  finally  eflabliflied  in  its  prefent  form.  Mofes  brought  al- 
phabetic letters,  with  the  reft  of  his  learning,  from  ^gypt,  and  was, 
therefore,  able  to  reduce  his  books  to  writing.  Cadmus  was  of  Thebes 
in  .^gypt,  and  pafled  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  His  native  coun- 
try ftiews  whence  he  derived  his  alphabet ; though  the  Phoenicians 
were,  by  vulgar  error,  faid  to  be  the  people  who  invented  letters,  and 
firft  taught  the  art  of  flopping  the  flying  found. 

Phoenices  primi,  famas  fi  creditor,  aufi 
Manfuram.  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris. 

Lucan,  lib.  iii.  ver.  220. 

Pliny  the  elder  gives  the  honour  to  the  Aflyrians  : he  fays,  Literas 
femper  arbitror  fuijfe  JJfyrias.  Lib.  vii.  f.  56.  It  js  plain,  however, 
that  he  was  not  rightly  informed.  See  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation, 
vol.  iii.  page  66,  &c.  •,  and  fee  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxii.  page  212. 

{b)  Dr.  Warburton  fays,  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  Mofes  em- 
ployed in  the  compofition  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  confiderably  fuller 
than  that  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece.  Cadmus  had  only  fixteen 
letters,  and  the  Hebrew  had  two-and-twenty.  Divine  Legat.  vol.  iii. 
page  148.  We  find  from  Tacitus,  that  the  Greek  alphabet  received 
confiderable  additions.  As  to  the  three  letters  added  by  Claudius  to  the 
Roman  alphabet,  Suetonius  fays,  he  invented  three  new  letters,  con- 
cerning which  he  publiflied  a book,  while  he  was  yet  a private  citizen  ; 
and,  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  feat,  his  authority  introduced 
them  into  common  ufe,  and  the  fame  were  ftill  extant  in  books,  regifters, 
and  inferiptions  on  buildings.  See  Life  of  Claudius,  f 41.  Brotier, 
in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  has  given,  from  a brafs  table  found  at  Lyons, 
a fpeech  made  by  Claudius  to  the  fenate ; but  in  that  monument  of 
antiquity  no  trace  appears  of  thofe  new  letters. 

Sebiion  XVII, 

(a)  For  an  account  of  Flavius,  the  father,  fee  Annals,  book  ii. 
f.  9 and  10. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Se^ion  XVIII. 

(a)  For  the  Chauclans,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  The  countries  now  called  Zelande^  Brabant^  Flanders.  In  thofe 
parts  there  were  feveral  canals  and  inlets  of  the  fea,  between  the  Scheldt 
the  Meufc^  and  the  Rhine. 

Sedfion  XIX. 

(a)  For  the  Frifians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table : and  for  Lucius 
Apronius,  fee  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  73  and  74. 

Seclicn  XX.  - 

{a)  For  the  Mattiaci,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seblion  XXI. 

(a)  Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  this  perfon  to  be  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  hiftorian  of  Alexander  tbe  Great;  but  this  opinion  is 
without  foundation.  Tacitus  would  not  omit  a circumftance  fo  very- 
remarkable. 

(b)  For  Adrumetum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  This  ftory  is  related  as  a fa6l  by  the  younger  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  ep.  27. 

Sebiion  XXII. 

(a)  In  the  confuKhip  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Manlius  Acl- 
dinus,  A.  U.  C.  575,  Lucius  Villius,  tribune  of  the  people,  preferred  a 
rogalio  or  bill,  which  paffed  into  a law,  to  fettle  at  what  age  the  different 
magiftracies  might  be  obtained.  Eo  anno  rogatio  primum  lata  eji  ab 
L.  Villio.,  trilnno  plehis,  quot  annos  nati  qucmque  magijlratim  peterewt  ca- 
perentqiie.  Livy,  lib.  xl.  f.  43.  The  quteftorfhip  was  the  firff  offee 
any  perfon  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and,  by  the  new  regulation, 
might  be  undertaken  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty -five  years. 
Kennet’s  Roman  Antiquities,  page  115. 

{b)  ThtComitia  Curiata  owe  their  original  to  the  divifion  which 
Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  thirty  curim,  ten  being  contained 
in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered,  in  moil;  refpedts,  to  the  modern 
divifions  of  cities  into  pariflies.  Before  the  inftitutjon  of  the  Comitia 
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Centuriata^  or  affemblies  of  the  people  in  their  centuries,  which  were  in 
number  193,  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  great  concerns  of 
the  ftate  were  tranfadled  in  the  curias  ; fuch  as  the  electing  of  magi- 
ftrates,  the  making  or  abrogating  of  laws,  and  the  decifion  of  capital 
caufes.  Kennet’s  Roman  Antiquities,  page  129. 

Se^Iion  XXIII. 

(a)  Gallia  Comata]  a general  name  for  the  whole  country  on  this  fide 
of  the  Alps.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(J?)  For  the  Veneti  and  Infubres,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  Alefia  was  befieged  by  Julius  Ctefar.  The  town,  fituated  on 
the  ridge  of  a hill,  was  almoll;  impregnable.  It  could  not  be  taken  by 
afTault.  Vercingetorix  commanded  the  garrifon.  Cafar  formed  his 
lines  of  circumvallation,  and  was  obliged  to  fit  down  before  the  place 
for  a confiderable  time.  He  has  left  a circumftantial  account  of  all 
his  operations,  and  alfo  of  jhe  fpeech  of  Critognatus,  a lead- 
ing chieftain  among  the  Gauls,  when  the  garrifon,  prefled  by  famine, 
debated  whether  they  fliould  capitulate,  or  fally  out  in  a body,  and  die 
with  glory,  fword  in  hand.  Csfar  records  this  man’s  fpeech,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Angular  and  nefarious  cruelty  *,  ■propter  ejus  fingularem  ac 
nefariam  crudelitatem.  Critognatus  oppofed  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. To  fally  out,  he  faid,  might  be  called  an  effort  of  brave  de- 
fpairi  but  itwasinfadl  the  pufillanimity  of  men  who  dreaded  thehard- 
fliips  of  an  approaching  famine.  But  what  was  the  condudl  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  when  befieged  by  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  ? Reduced  to 
the  lafl;  diftrefs,  they  devoured  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  held  out  to  the  laft.  That,  he  faid,  was  a glorious 
precedent:  it  deferved  to  be  imitated,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
Alefia,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  Ver- 
cingetorix was  delivered  up.  Csefar,  De  Bell,  Gall.  lib.  vii.  f.  68  to 
the  end  of  89.  For  Alesia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Semon  XXIV. 

(a)  It  has  been  mentioned,  note  (h),  f.  14,  that  a fpeech  of  Clau- 
dius, engraved  on  a tablet  of  brafs,  has  been  found  at  Lyons.  It  is  fet 
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forth  at  length  by  Brotier,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  4to.  page 
349,  and  by  Dotteville,  vol.  iv.  page  422.  The  fpeech  relates  to  the 
queftion  dated  by  Tacitus,  namely,  the  admifllon  of  the  Gauls  into  the 
Roman  fenate.  The  hidorian  has  not  given' the  argument  in  the  form 
and  words  of  the  original  fpeech.  He  has  feized  the  fubdance,  and 
exprefled  it  with  his  ufual  brevity,  in  a dyle  fuited  to  an  emperor,  of 
whom  he  fays,  that  in  his  prepared  fpeeches  he  never  wanted  elegance. 
Nec  in  Claudio^  qnolies  meditata  dijfereret^  elegantiam  requireres. 

Sedlion  XXV. 

{a)  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Csfar  filled  up  the  vacancies 
in  the  fenate,  and  advanced  feveral  commoners  to  the  rank  of  patricians. 
Suet,  in  Jul.  Csef.  f.  41.  It  Ihould  feem,  from  what  Tacitus  fays, 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  colour  to  his  proceedings,  and  there- 
fore afted  under  a law  called,  after  Caflius  the  conful  for  part  of  the 
year,  the  Caffian  law.  In  like  manner,  Augudus  adopted  the  fame 
meafure,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  under  the  authority  of  a law 
enadled  in  the  confullhip  of  Lucius  Ssenius,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  office  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  therefore  does  not  appear 
in  the  FaJH  Confulares. 

(J?)  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  mentioned  in  this  place  would 
be  thought  altogether  incredible,  if  the  edimate  were  to  be  underdood 
to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital : but  the  quedion  was  not, 
what  number  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  city  ; it  extended  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  wherever  dationed. 

Semon  XXVIII. 

{a)  This  was  Mnejler,  the  comedian,  famous  for  his  adulterous 
'Commerce  with  Mefialina. 

Sedlion  XXIX. 

(a)  As  the  whole  hidory  of  Caligula  is  lod,  the  part  which  C.  L 
lidus  afted  in  the  catadrophe  of  that  emperor  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Tacitus.  Caflius  Chaerea  was  the  chief  confpirator.  He  drew  into 
his  plot  a number  of  leading  men,  and  among  them  Callidus,  a freed- 
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man  enriched  by  the  favours  of  Caligula.  To  apologize,  in  fome  de- 
gree, for  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  the  enfranchifed  flave  gave  out, 
that  he  had  orders  from  Caligula  to  adminifler  poilbn  to  Claudius. 
By  that  ftory,  whether  true  or  falfe,  he  varnifhed  over  his  treachery 
to  his  benefador,  and  fecured  his  intereft  with  the  next  emperor. 

Semon  XXXVI. 

{a)  Lateranus  was  nephew  to  Aulus  Plautius,  the  famous  general 
who  commanded  in  Britain  A.  U.  C.  796,  and  fubdued  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xiv  i and  f.  xvii.  note  (d 

Scmon  XXXVIII. 

(a)  Claudius  contraded  an  incefluous  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Germanicus  : Agrippina  deftroyed  the  emperor’s  fon 
Britannicus,  and  afterwards  difpatched  Claudius  himfelf,  to  open  the 
road  to  empire  for  her  fon  Nero,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  guilty  of 
parricide  : and  NarcifTus,  the  favourite  freedman,  ended  his  days  in  a 
dungeon.  Annals,  book  xiii,  f.  i. 
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SeEHon  II. 

(^)  O UETONIUS  gives  an  account  of  the  wives  of  Claudius  in  re- 
k3  gular  fucceffion.  His  firft  wife  was  Plautia  Urgulahilla. 
Being  in  a fliort  time  divorced  from  her,  he  married  .^lia  Petina,  de- 
fcended  from  a father  of  confular  rank : by  her  he  had  a daughter 
named  Antonia  j for  whom  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  105. 
For  NX\z  Petina,  fee  No.  104.  Claudius  was  divorced  from  his  fecond 
wife.  He  then  married  Meffalina,  and  by  her  had  a daughter,  Odtavia, 
and  a fon  named  Britannicus.  Lollia  Paulina,  who  afpired  on  thepre- 
fent  occafion  to  the  imperial  bed,  had  been  married  to  Caligula,  and 
was  foon  divorced.  See  for  her  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  99. 
Agrippina,  the  fuccefsful  candidate,  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
the  brother  of  Claudius.  For  her,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  93  ; 
and  for  the  whole  tranfadion  as  here  related  by  Tacitus,  fee  Suet, 
in  Claud,  f.  26. 


Se Elion  III. 

(a ) Domitius,  the  fon  of  iVgrippina,  was  afterwards  Nero  the  em- 
peror. See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  35. 
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Se^ion  XL 

{a)  Tiberius  had  given  two  kings  to  the  Parthians,  viz.  Pliraatcs 
and  Tiridates.  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  31  and  32. 

Se5fion  XII. 

(<?)  For  the  Arabs,  fee  the  Geographical  I'ablc. 

SeBion  XIII. 

(a)  A people  who  inhabited  a part  of  Mefopotamia.  See  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(h)  Ninos,  formerly  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineve,  the  capital  of 
Alfyria.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  This  mountain,  and  the  river  Cormay  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
only. 

SeBion  XV. 

{a)  Mithridates  mentioned  in  this  place  was  defcended  from 
the  great  Mithridates,  who  waged  the  long  war  with  the  Romans, 
called  the  Mithridatic  War.  Claudius,  in  a diftribution  of  kingdoms 
among  the  princes  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  made  the  defcendant  of 
Mithridates  king  of  Bofphorus. 

(b)  The  Dandaridte  inhabited  a trail  of  country  on  the  Euxine  fliore. 
See  the  Geographical  Table. 

U)  A people  near  the  Palus  Mseotis.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

ScBion  XVI. 

{a)  The  Aorfians  were  mentioned  in  the  former  feition.  See  the 
Geographical  Table. 

(b)  For  Soza,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(r)  Panda,  a river  not  well  known  at  prefent. 

SeBion  XVII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Taurus,  a chain  of  mountains  in  Afia.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 
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Semon  XVIII. 

{a)  Achsemenes  was  grandfather  to  Cambyfes,  and  after  him  the 
Perfian  kings  were  called  AcH^MENiOiE. 

Se5tion  XXII. 

(a)  Suetonius  has  given  fome  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Caligula 
with  Lollia  Paulina.  She  was  in  a diftant  province  with  her  hulband 
Memmius  Regulus,  in  whofe  confulfhip  Scjanus  met  his  fate.  See 
Annals,  v.  in  the  Supplement,  f.  32.  Regulus,  in  the  time  of  Cali- 
gula, had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  Lollia  Paulina,  his  wife, 
accompanied  him  to  his  government.  Caligula  called  her  back  to 
Rome,  and  married  her  •,  but  was  foon  divorced.  Suet,  in  Calig.  f.  25. 
Pliny  the  elder  defcribes,  with  indignation,  the  immenfe  and  almoft 
incredible  wealth,  which  Ihe  difplayed  in  her  drefs,  and  the  laboured 
ornaments  of  her  perfon  at  the  banquet  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
He  fays,  he  faw  her  finking  under  the  load  of  diamonds  that  encumbered 
her  robe,  and  fparkled  in  her  hair,  her  ears,  on  her  neck,  her  arms  and 
fingers.  This  prcfufion  of  riches  was  not  the  gift  of  a prodigal  em- 
peror •,  but  the  fpoil  of  plundered  provinces,  acquired  by  her  grand- 
father Marcus  Lollius,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the 
eaft.  The  emperor  of  Rome  exhibited  the  plunder  he  had  gained  by 
profcriptions  and  the  murder  of  Roman  citizens ; and  a woman  dif- 
played more  magnificence,  than  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  CuRii  andpABRicii.  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  f.  35. 

Sefiim  XXIII. 

{a)  Agrippa  was  the  defcendant  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  was 
made  king  of  Judaea  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  A.  U.  C.  714,  and 
died  in  the  year  750,  about  four  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Agrippa, 
his  grandfon,  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  Tiberius,  and  rellored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Caligula.  He  died  A.  U.  C.  797.  Sohemus,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  was  defeended  from  Sohemus  king  of  Ituraea,  who  was 
murdered  by  Herod  A.  U,  C.  726.  See  Jofephus  i and  for  Itur£ea> 
fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  precind  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  called  the  Pom^eirum, 

as 
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as  the  antiquarians  fay,  from  ponere  mania.  The  Romans  had  not  the 
netv  lights  that  teach  the  legiflators  of  France  to  make  Athtifm  the 
foundation  of  their  wild  democracy.  After  a beginning  fo  truly  im< 
pious  and  deteftable,  no  wonder  that  we  fee  no  rule  of  juftice,  no  moral 
reditude,  no  order  in  their  legiflative  aflembly,  and  no  power  in  their 
executive  council  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  The^  have  efta- 
blilhed  civil  and  religious  anarchy  ^ rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime 
that  (hocks  humanity  have  been  the  confequence.  The  Romans  had 
the  good  fenfe  to  fet  out  with  other  principles.  Even  in  that  dark  age 
they  had  an  idea  of  a fuperintending  Providence,  and  referred  every 
thing  to  the  immortal  Gods.  The  very  walls  of  Rome  were  confe- 
crated  to  tutelar  deities,  and  accordingly  confidered  as  facred.  The 
vacant  fpace  on  both  fides  of  the  wall  was  holy  ground ; quod  neque 
habitari^  neque  arari  fas  erat.  As  the  city  increafed,  the  fame  religious 
ceremony  was  obferved.  In  urbis  incremento  femper,  quantum  mania  pro- 
cejfura  erant.,  tantum  termini  hi  confecrati  proferebantur.  Livy,  lib.  i. 
f.  44.  To  enlarge  the  precinft  of  Rome  was  called  Jus  proferendi  po- 
marii  ■,  but  that  right  was  of  fuch  confequence,  that  it  was  allowed  to 
none  but  thofe  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  After  the 
inclofure  of  the  (even  hills  by-  the  kings  of  Rome,  feptemque  una  fibi 
muro  circumdedit  arces,  Sylla,  the  didlator,  was  the  firft  who  had 
the  honour  of  widening  the  Pomaerium,  A.  U.  C.  674.  Seneca  de  Brevit. 
Vitas,  cap.  xiv.  Julius  Caefar,  after  all  his  vidlories,  claimed  the 
fame  right,  A.  U.  C.  yioj  and  Auguftus  followed  his  example,  A.  U.C. 
746.  Dio,  lib.  xliii.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  when  Rome  was 
in  its  flourifhing  (late,  Lipfius  computes  at  four  millions.  Broticr  has 
offered  a more  probable  conjefture.  Fie  compares  Paris  and  London 
with  Rome  j and  his  numbers,  on  a fair  calculation,  are  ; 

Paris  — — — 640,000 

London  — - ~ 768,000 

Rome  — — 1,188,000 

Brotier  proceeds  in  his  eftimate  to  the  Chinefe  empire,  where  he 
reckons  two  hundred  million  of  inhabitants,  whereas  the  number  in 
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Europe  is  computed  at  130  million.  See  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  vol.  ii. 
page  379>  4to  edit. 

SeSiion-  XXV. 

(a)  Attus  Claufus,  called  afterwards  Appius  Claudius,  has  been 
mentioned,  book  xi.  f.  24,  as  the  founder  of  the  Claudian  family. 
We  are  told  tlic  fame  by  Virgil : 

Ecce  Sabinorum  prifco  de  fanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipfe  agminis  inflar  •, 

Claudia  nunc  a quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  et  gens 
Per  Latiurn,  poftquarn  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis. 

iENEiD.  vii.  ver.  706. 

SeBion  XXVII. 

(n)  For  an  account  of  .the  Ubians,  originally  a people  of  Germany, 
afterwards  changed  into  a Roman  colony,  fee  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, f.  xxviii.  note  (g). 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XXVIII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XXIX. 

(a)  Maroboduus  being  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and,  under  an 
appearance  of  prote6lion,  detained  as  a ftate  prifoner  at  Ravenna, 
Vannius  was  made  king  by  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C. 
772.  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  63. 

(b)  Lygians,  a people  of  Germany.  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  Jazyges,  a people  of  Sarmatia.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XXXI. 

As  Tacitus’s  account  of  the  fix  firft  years  of  Claudius  is  loft, 
the  invafion  of  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Aulus  Plautius,  has 
not  occurred  either  in  this  book,  or  that  which  precedes  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  jiroper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that,  from  the  defcent  made 

by 
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by  Julius  Csefar,  A.  U.  C.  699,  and,  after  him,  Aulus  Plautius  was 
the  firft  Roman  general  that  landed  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  796.  Vef- 
pafian,  afterwards  emperor^  ferved  in  that  expedition.  The  fouthem 
parts  of  the  ifland  were  reduced  to  fubjeftion.  Claudius  vifited  his 
new  conqueft,  and  at  his  return,  having  enlarged  the  Roman  empire, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph.  We  now  find  that  OftoriOs  Scapula  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Aulus  Plautius.  The  fequel  will  Ihew  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
that  infpired  the  Britons,  and  the  confummate  ability  with  which  the 
Roman  general  triumphed  over  a fierce  and  warlike  people.  For  the 
feveral  officers  who  commanded  in  Britain,  from  this  time  to  the  arrival 
of  Agricola,  A.  U.  C.  831,  fee  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xvii.  note  (d). 
For  the  rivers  Antona,  now  tht  Avon-,  Sabrina,  now  Severn  ■, 
and  Aufona,  now  the  Ncn-,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  Camden 
is  of  opinion  that  Antona,  the  Avon,  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  by 
miftake,  and  that  the  true  reading  Ihould  be  Aufona,  the  Nen.  Seq 
Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gibfon,  431.  Camden’s  opinion  has  been 
followed  in  the  tranfiation. 

{h)  The  Iceni  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Camhridgefflre,  and  Hunting- 
iofiffire.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xi.  note  («). 

SedHon  XXXII. 

(a)  The  Cangi  inhabited  Cheffire,  and  part  of  Lancaffire,  oppofite  t» 
Ireland. 

(b)  Brigantes,  the  people  inhabiting  Torkjhire,  Durham,  Cumberland, 
and  Wejlmor eland. 

{c)  Silures  •,  the  people  who  occupied  Herefordffire,  Radnor,  Brecknock, 
Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan,  and  in  general  South-Wales. 

(d)  Camelodunum,  now  Cokhejler. 

. Sedlion  XXXIII. 

(a)  Caradacus,  according  to  Camden,  reigned  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan. 

(b)  Ordovices,  t\\e  people  of  North-Wales. 

(ff)  This  fpot,  Camden  fays,  was  in  Shropffire,  where  the  Colunus, 
VOL.  II.  3 O 
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now  tlie  Clune^  runs  into  the  Temdus,  now  Teind,  not  far  from  a hill 
called  Caer-Carodoc. 

Se£Hon  XXXV. 

(<?)  This  river,  according  to  Camden,  was  the  ‘Temd. 

• SedHon  XXXVI. 

{a)  Aldus  Plautius,  as  mentioned  f.  xxxi.  note  {a),  invaded  Britain 
A.  U.  C.  796  •,  an  adlive  and  warlike  chieftain  in  every  campaign 
againft  the  Romans.  Tacitus  is  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  the  chiefs  of  foreign  nations,  who 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  virtue,  their  courage,  and  their  love 
of  liberty.  See  his  charadler  of  Arminius,  Annals,  ii.  f.  88.  Carac- 
tacus,  in  like  manner,  is  reprefented  in  the  brighteft  colours  ; great  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  not  lefs  fo  before  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Roman  people.  Mr.  Mafon  has  formed  a noble  dra- 
matic poem  on  the  fubjedt.  He  has  made  a fine  ufe  of  Tacitus  in 
many  paflagcs,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  following  lines,  which  the 
reader  will  fee  are  a beautiful  infertion  from  the  real  fpeech  of  Carac- 
tacus  to  the  emperor  Claudius : 

Soldier,  1 had  arms  j 

Had  neighing  fleeds  to  whirl  my  iron  car ; 

Had  wealth,  dominion.  Doft  thou  wonder,  Roman, 

I fought  to  fave  them?  What,  if  Ccefar  aims 
To  lord  it  univerfal  o’er  the  world. 

Shall  the  world  tam.ely  crouch  at  Caefar’s  footftool  ? 

Aulus  Didius. 

Read  in  thy  fate  our  anfwer.  Yet  if  fooner 
Thy  pride  had  yielded — 

Caractacus. 

Thank  the  gods,  I did  not. 

Had  it  been  fo,  the  glory  of  thy  mafter. 

Like  my  misfortunes,  had  been  fiiort  and  trivial. 

Oblivion’s  ready  prey.  Now,  after  firuggling 

Nine 
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Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely,  ’gainfl  a tyrant, 

I am  his'flave  to  treat  as  feems  him  good. 

If  cruelly,  ’twill  be  an  eafy  taflc 

To  bow  a wretch,  alas ! how  bow’d  already  ! 

Down  to  the  duft  : If  well,  his  clemency. 

When  trick’d  and  varnilh’d  by  your  glofiing  penman, 

Will  fhine  in  honour’s  annals. 

If  Mr.  Mafon  has  departed  from  the  ftridl  line  of  hiflorical  truth,  he 
ha^  done  it  with  the  privilege  of  a poet,  and  his  poem  is  enriched  by 
the  fiilion.  The  ide  of  Mona  was  not  attacked  till  A.  U.  C.  814, 
when  Suetonius  Paulinus  invefled  the  place,  ten  years  after  Caradacus 
was  led  a prifoner  to  Rome ; nor  was  that  ifland  finally  reduced  till  the 
year  831.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xviii.  Virgil,  it  is  well  known, 
adorned  his  poem  by  bringing  together  Dido  and  ^Eneas.  The  fame 
difregard  of  chronology  may  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  Cara6tacus, 
fince,  by  making  his  hero  take  fanduary  among  the  Druids  in  Mona, 
he  has  produced  the  epifodical  incidents  of  a beautiful  piece.  But 
why  the  honour  of  taking  Caradacus  prifoner,  and  fending  him  to 
Rome,  Ihould  be  transferred  from  Ostorius  to  Aulus  Didius,  no 
good  reafon  appears.  Didius  did  not  command  in  Britain  till  that 
event  was  paffed.  On  the  death  of  Ostorius,  he  was  appointed  go. 
vernor  j a tame  inadive  officer,  who  did  not,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus, 
diftinguiffi  himfelf  by  one  warlike  exploit. 

Seaton  XL. 

(a)  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  pafiage,  that  it  was  a general 
principle  with  the  Britons  not  to  acquiefee  under  a female  reign. 
Boadicea,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  was  queen  of  the  Iceni  j and  fhe, 
at  the  head  of  her  army  juft  going  to  give  battle,  tells  the  foldiers. 
It  is  not  the  firft  time  that  the  Britons  took  the  field  under  the  condud 
of  a woman.”  Book  xiv.  f.  35.  The  fad  was,  the  people  faw  a 
warlike  chief  oppreffed  by  his  wife,  and  therefore  refolved  to  fubmit 
no  longer  to  the  tyranny  of  a woman. 
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Se£lion  XLII. 

{a)  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  fifter  of  Caligula, 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  the  mother  of  Nero.  Racine,  who  has 
many  fine  infertions  from  Tacitus  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  has 
imitated  this  paffage : 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  foeur,  et  mere  de  vos  maitres. 

Section  XLV. 

{a)  Corneas,  a caftle  In  Armenia,  according  to  D’Anville,  now 
called  Khorien.  For  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table.  The  ftory  of  Rhadamiftus  and  Zenobia,  which  is  here  re- 
lated by  Tacitus,  furnifhed  Crebillon,.  the  celebrated  French  poet,  a. 
fubjedt  for  one  of  his  beft  tragedies.  Pharafmanes  and  his  fan  Rha-r 
damiftus  are  reprefented,  with  hiftorical  truth,  in  all  the  colours  of 
their  guilt ; the  former,  as  acceflary  to  the  death  of  his  brother  MithrF 
dates  i and  the  latter,  as  the  murderer  of  his  uncle..  Rhadamiftus,  in 
the  end,  dies  by  the  hand  of  his  father.  In  fadt,  he  was  afterwards- 
put  to  death  by  Pharafmanes.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  37.  The  Englifh 
tragedy  of  Zenobia  deviates  fo  far  from  Tacitus,  as  to  rep  refen  t Rha- 
damiftus in  an  amiable  light.  The  fable,  or  plot,  is  almoft  entirely 
new  j and  the  cataftrophe  aims  at  the  paflions  of  terror  and  pity,  inftead 
of  exciting  horror  ♦,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  to  which  the  ftrong  but 
fombre  genius  of  Crebillon  feems  toliave  had  a peculiar  bias. 

Se^lion  LI II. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays  that  the  law,  of  which  Pallas  was  the  firft, 
mover,  was  afterwards  enforced  by  Vefpafian,  who  caufed  a decree  to 
pafs,  enafting  that  the  woman,  who  married  the  flave  of  another  per- 
fon,  fhould  be  deemed  a flave.  Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  xi.,  Pliny  the  conful 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  faw,  on  the  Tiburtine  road,  near  the  firft  mile- 
ftone,  a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pallas,  with  an  infeription. 
Importing,  that  the  fenate  voted  to  Pallas  the  pr^torian  ornaments,., 
and  a fum  of  fifteen  millions  of  fefterces,  as  a reward  for  his 
fidelity,  and  regard  for  his  patrons.  See  book  vii.  epift.  29.  In  a 
fubfequent  letter,  Pliny  mentions  the  fame  faeft  again.  He  ftates  the 

words 
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words  of  the  infcription ; Buie  fenatus^  oh  fidem  pietatmque  erga  patronos^ 
ernamenta  pratoria  decrevit^  et  fejlertium  centies  quinquegies  j cujus  honore 
contentus  fuit.  Pliny  adds,  that  he  had  the  curioilty  to  infpe(S:  the  de- 
cree, and  he  found  the  infcription  modeft,  in  companion  with  the 
lavilh  praife  bellowed  upon  an  infolent  tipftart  by  the  fenate.  Pallas 
refufed  the  money ; and  to  complete  the  farce,  the  fenate  voted  that 
the  emperor  flaould  requeft  a manumitted  Have  to  yield  to  the  entreaty 
of  the  fathers.  Pallas  ftill  perfifted  to  rej,e£l  the  money,  profefilng  to 
have  a foul  above  the  love  of  wealth.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  honours, 
of  that  arrogant  wretch,  as  well  thofe  which  he  refufed,  as  thofe  which- 
he  accepted,  Ihould  be  inferibed  on  brafs,  as  a public  and  lalling  moc 
nument.  See  the  account  at  large,  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  epift.  6. 

Section  LV, 

(<j)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  LVL 

(<?)  For  the  lake  FudnuSy  and  the  river  £/m,  fee  the  Geographical. 
Table. 

{b)  Suetonius  fays,  Claudius  attempted  the  Fucine  lake,  as  much: 
with  a view  to  the  glory  of  the  performance,  as  an  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage. He  finilhed  a canal  three  miles  in  length,  partly  by  cutting 
through,,  and  partly  by  levelling  a mountain ; a work  of  prodigious 
difficulty,  thirty  thoufand  men  having  been  employed  in  conftant  labour, 
for  eleven  years  together.  Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  20. 

(c)  Brotier  fays,  the  circumference  of  the  lake  was  fix-and-twenty 
miles. 

(d)  Pliny  thd  elder  fays,, he  himfelf  faw  Agrippina,  the  v/ife  of  Clau- 
dius, at  the  naval  fpeClacle,  adorned  with  a magnificent  robe  wrought 
in  pure  gold,  without  any  intermixture  of  other  materials.  Nos  vidi- 
mus jigrippinam  Claudii  principiSy  edente  eo  navalis  pralii  fpedaciilumy  ajfi- 
dentem  eiy  indutam  paludammtOy  auro  textiliy  fine  alia  materia.  Pliny, 
Ub.  xxxiii.  f.  1,9. 

Sedion  LX. 

{a)  Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  author  of  a law  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  Roman  knights,  A.  U.  C.  632.  He  added  three  hundred 
of  the  equellrian  order  to  the  fame  number  of  fenators,  and  vefted 
in  that  body  all  judicial  authority.  The  ServHian  law,  introduced 
by  Quintus  Servilius  C/erio,  in  his  confulfhip  A.  U.  C.  648 
repealed  the  Semproman  inftitudon,  and  reilored  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
fen  ate. 

Section  LXL 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table, 

Seption  LXII, 

{a)  Now  Conftantinopk,  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  An  obfeure  man  of  the  name  of  Andrifeus  pretended  to  be  the 
fon  of  Perfeus.  He  was  found  to  be  an  impoftor,  and  therefore  called 
Pfeudophilippus.  He  was  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Metellus, 
A.  U.  C.  606. 

(c)  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  waged  war  againft  the  Romans,  and 
was  conquered  by  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  A,  U.  C.  564.  Perfeus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  fubdued  by  Paulus  A'imilius,  A.  U.  C.  586. 
Ariflonicus  invaded  Afia,  and  was  overthrown  by  Perperna,  A,  U.  C, 
623. 

(d)  The  people  of  Cilicia  fitted  out  a number  of  armed  fiiips,  and 
over-ran  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  called  the  Piratic  War.  Mar- 
cus Antonius,  fon  of  the  famous  orator  of  that  name,  and  father  of  Antony 
the  triumvir,  was  fent,  with  extraordinary  powers  given  to  him  in  his 
commiffion,  to  clear  the  feas  of  thofe  roving  freebooters,  A.  U.  C.  684. 
The  v/ar  however  was  not  brought  to  a condufion,  In  the  year  687, 
the  fame  commiflion  wa.s  given  to  Pompey,  notsvithftanding  the  ftrong 
oppofition  of  Qiiintus  Catulus,  who  thought  that  Pompey  was  growing 
too  great  for  his  country,  and  therefore  entered  his  public  protefi  againft 
trufting  the  commonwealth  to  the  hands  of  one  man.  See  Velleius 
Paterculus,  lib.  ii‘  f.  31 ; and  fee  Cicero,  Pro  l^ege  Manilik 

Sebiion  LXIII. 

{a)  Montefquieu  makes  an  ingenious  ufe  of  this  pafiage : Having 
bellowed  his  encomium  on  the  Britilh  conllitution,  he  obferves  that 
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Harrington,  in  his  Oceana^  has  {trained  his  idea  of  liberty  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  that  it  may  amufe  in  theory,  but  never  can  exift  in  practice. 
He  built  Chalcedon,  when  he  had  Byzantium  before  his  eyes.. 
Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  page  324. 

A 

Se5iion  LXIV. 

(a)  Domitia  Lepida  is  faid  in  the  original  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  the  younger  Antonia.  But  this,  according  to  Suetonius,  is  a miftake.. 
Antony  the  triumvir  had  two  daughters,  each  called  Antonia,  by 
Odlavia,  the  filter  of  Augultus.  The  eldeft,  Suetonius  fays,  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucius  Domitius  yEnobarbus,  and  by  him  was  the  mother  of 
Cneius  Domitius  ^Enobarbus,  the  firft  hufband  of  Agrippina,  and  by 
her  the  father  of  Nero.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  32,  33  and 
34.  Antonia  the  younger  was  married  to  Drufus,  the  brother  of  Ti- 
berius, and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Germanicus  and  the  emperor 
Claudius.  See  her  character,  Annals,  iv.  in  the  Supplement,  f.  27  >> 
and  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  42... 

Se£Hon  LX VI. 

(a)  For  Sinuefla,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  The  waters  of  this 
place  are  recommended  for  their  falubrity  by  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xxxi,. 

f.  2. 

Se^ion  LXIX. 

(a)  The  thirteenth  of  October. 
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Sen  ion  I. 

(a)  ^ I “'tnS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  the  fon  of  Junius  Silanus 
JL  and  iEmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Aiiguftus.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

{b)  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  57  and  65. 

Se£lion  III. 

(a)  Nero’s  palTion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  known  how  to  re- 
ftrain  it  within  due  bounds,  might  have  been  not  unworthy  of  a 
prince  •,  but  we  fliall  fee  him  in  the  fequel  as  ridiculous  for  his  tafte, 
as  he  was  deteftable  for  his  vices. 

Seblion  IV. 

(a)  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Afiaticus  in  the  apartment  of  Claudius, 
Annals,  xi.  f.  2. 

{b)  This  fpeech  gave  univerfal  fatisfadlion.  It  was,  probably,  writ- 
ten by  Seneca.  While  it  promifed  a reign  of  moderation,  it  ferved  to 
give  the  young  prince  a leflbn  on  the  true  and  popular  arts  of  go- 
vernment. Dio  tells  us,  that  the  fenate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on 
a pillar  of  folid  filver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time 
when  the  confuls  entered  on  their  magiftracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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Section  V. 

{d)  This  corrupt  praftice,  which  was  nothing  lefs  than  open  bribery, 
was  eftablifhed  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Annals,  xi.  f.  22. 

SeElion  VII. 

{d)  Agrippa  was  king  of  Judaea;  Antiochus,  of  Commagene.  Sec 
the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  The  Lefier  Armenia  was  on  this  fide  of  the  Euphrates.  See  the 
Geographical  Table.  Ariftobulus  was  the  fon  of  Herod,  who  formerly 
reigned  in  Chalets. 

(c)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

Seaton  VIII. 

(«)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XI. 

{d)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  fee  Annals,  xi.  f.  36, 

SeElion  XII. 

{a)  A£le  was  a purchafed  flave  from  Afia.  Suetonius  fays  that 
Nero,  being  at  one  time  determined  to  marry  her,  fuborned  feveral 
men  of  confular  rank  to  fwear  that  flie  was  of  royal  defeent.  Suet,  in 
Neron.  f.  28. 

{b)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor. 

Sebfion  XIII. 

{a)  Annjeus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  efteem  and  friendlhip  of 
Seneca,  as  appears,  epift.  Ixiii. 

Section  XIV. 

{a)  Fallas  was  the  perfon  who  prevailed  on  Claudius  to  contradl  an 
inceftuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrippina.  From  that  time  his  in- 
fluence was  beyond  all  bounds.  Suetonius  fays  he  was  the  prince’s 
treafurer  : Pallantem  a rationihus.  The  decree  of  the  fenate  in  honour 
of  this  infolent  freedman  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xii.  f.  53,  and 
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note  (a).  Suetonius  fays,  that  Pallas  and  Narciffus  plundered  the  pub- 
lic with  fuch  violent  rapacity,  that  Claudius  at  length  complained  of 
the  impoverillied  date  of  his  exchequer,  when  it  was  archly  faid,  his 
coffers  would  be  full  enough^  if  hts  two  freedmen  would  take  him  into  fart- 
nerjhif.  Suet,  in  Claud,  i.  28.  The  difiniflion  of  fuch  a man  from 
court,  and  all  his  employments,  was  a fatal  blow  to  Agrippina.  The 
fpeech  in  which  fhe  gives  vent  to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by 
Racine,  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus  : 

Pallas  n’emporte  pas  tout  I’appui  d’Agrippine ; 

Le  del  m’en  laifle  aflez  pour  venger  ma  ruine. 

Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  a relTentir 
Des  crimes,  dont  je  n’ai  que  le  feul  repentir. 

J’irai,  n’en  doutez  point,  le  montrer  a I’armee'; 

Plaindre  aux  yeux  des  foldats  fon  enfance  opprimee  > 

Leur  faire,  a monexemple,  expier  leur  erreur. 

On  verra,  d’un  cote,  le  fils  d’un  empereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  juree  a fa  famille; 

Et  de  Germanicus  on  attendra  la  fille : 

De  I’autre,  I’on  verra  le  fils  d’^Enobarbus, 

- Appuye  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus  ; 

Qui  tons  deux,  de  I’exil  rappelles  par  moi-meme, 

Partagent  a mes  yeux  I’autorite  fupreme. 

De  nos  crimes  communs  je  veux  qu’on  foit  inftruiC; 

On  ffaura  les  chemins  par  ou  je  I’ai  conduit. 

J’avoiirai  les  rumeurs  les  plus  injurieufes : 

Je  confelTerai  tout,  exils,  afTalfinats, 

Poifon  meme 


Seblion  XV. 

(<z)  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  feventeenth  of  December,  and  lad- 
ed fifteen  days.  Horace  fays  to  his  Have,  who  wants  to  exercife  the 
equality  allowed  during  the  feftival, 

Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere  j narra. 


ih)  In 
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(b)  In  this  play  oiWho  Jhall  be  King?  the  boys  threw  dice  to  decide 
their  chance.  Horace  alludes  to  this  cuftom,  when  he  fays, 

Non  reo;na  vini  fortierc  talis. 

Lib.  i.  ode  4. 

And  again, 

Rofcia,  die  fodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorum 
Njenia,  quae  regnum  redle  facientibus  ofFert. 

Lib.  i. 

{c)  The  commentators  cite  fome  verfes  of  Ennius,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  were  fung  by  Britannicus  on  this  occafion.  But  what  they  fay  is 
mere  conjedture. 

Seblion  XVIII. 

(a)  They  took  the  palaces,  villas,  and  eftates  of  Britannicus. 

Sebiicn  X'XII. 

(a)  Seneca  calls  Balbillus  the  beft  of  men,  and  a fcholar  of  uncom- 
mon erudition.  Virorum  eptimus,  in  omni  literarum  genere  rarijfmus.  See 
Queeft.  Nat.  cap.  iv.  f.  2. 

(b)  The  Romans  had  three  ways  of  exterminating  a man  from  his 
country  j namely,  Exilium,  Relegatio,  and  Depertatio.  The  perfon 
condemned  to  exile  loft  the  rights  of  a citizen,  and  forfeited  all  kinds 
of  property.  .Sentence  of  relegation  rem.oved  the  perfon  to  a certain 
diftance  from  Rome  ■,  but,  if  no  fine  was  impofed,  it  took  away 
no  other  right.  Deportation  v/as  invented  by  Auguftus.  It  was  the 
fevereft  kind  of  banifhment.  The  perfon  condemned  was  hurried 
away  in  chains,  ftripped  of  all  property,  and  confined  to  fome  ifland 
or  inhofpitable  place. 

Seblion  XXVII. 

{a)  The  Romans  had  two  difierent  modes  of  enfranchifement,  or  of 
granting  freedom  to  their  (laves.  The  firft  was  performed  by  the  pr$- 
tor,  who  ordered  the  (lave  to  turn  round,  and  with  a fwitch  or 
cane  ftruck  him  on  the  head  or  back,  informing  him  that  he  was 
thereby  rnanumitted.  The  fecond  way  of  granting  freedom  was  by 
writing  Hnder  the  mafter’s  hand,  or  by  his  voluntary  declaration  in  the 
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prefence  of  a few  friends.  The  moft  folemn  mode  of  manumiffion  was 
that  by  the  rod,  called  VindiHa : hence  Perfcus  the  fatirift  fays,  Vindidfd 
pojlquam  meus  a protore  recejfi.  The  perfon  fo  enfranchifed,  obtained  all 
the  rights  of  a Roman  citizen.  The  fecond  form  of  manumiffion  con- 
veyed to  the  (lave  a degree  of  liberty,  but  did  not  rank  liim  in  the  dais 
of  citizens,  nor  allow  him  to  be  in  any  cafe  a legal  witnefs.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  the  patron,  who  granted  freedom  by  his  own  private 
aft,  had  time  to  confider,  whether  the  Have,  whom  he  releafed,  was 
worthy  of  a further  favour.  He  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  invdl 
him  with  all  the  rights  of  a citizen  by  the  more  folemn  mode  of  manu- 
miffion  before  the  prsetor.  See  Heineccius,  Antiquit.  Roman.  Jurif.  i. 
tit.  4 and  5. 

(b)  Paris  the  comedian  was  a Have  belonging  to  Domitia,  the  em- 
peror’s aunt.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  40.  He  had  paid  a 
fum  of  money  for  the  degree  of  liberty,  which  her  private  aft  conferred, 
and  ftill  remained  in  her  lift  of  freedmen,  Afpiring  above  that  rank, 
he  pretended  to  be  ingenuous  by  his  birth,  and,  by  confequence,  in- 
titled  to  all  the  rights  of  a Roman  citizen;  and  his  plea,  we  find,  was  ad- 
mitted. It  is  faid  that  Domitia  was  obliged  to  repay  to  the  pantomime 
aftor,  the  money  which  Ihe  had  received  for  his  freedom. 

Sedfion  XXIX. 

{a)  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Mrarium  was  tire  treafury  of 
die  public  ; Fifcus,  that  of  the  prince.  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  when  the  private  exchequer  of  the  emperor 
was  a thing  unknown,  the  money  in  the  treafury,  A.  U.  C.  663, 
amounted  to  a prodigious  fum.  It  was  ftill  greater  when  Julius  Crefar, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  A.  U.  705,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
all  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth..  From  that  time  the  difllpation 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  rapacity  of  their  favourites,  efteftually  drained 
the  /Erarium^  and  impoveriftied  the  ftate. 

Sedlion  XXXI. 

(a)  This  amphitheatre  was  built  entirely  with  wood.  Suetonius 
&ys  it  was  completed  within  the  year ; and  that  Nero,  in  the  public 
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fpeftacles  which  he  exhibited,  gave  orders  that  none  of  the  combatants 
fhould  be  flain,  not  even  the  criminals  employed  upon  that  occafion. 
Suer,  in  Neron.  f.  12.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  f.  40. 

(h)  A tax  on  all  commodities  expofed  to  fale  was  impofed  by  Au- 
guftus,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Metellus  and  Nerva,  A.  U.  C.  755.  Dio 
fays  it  was  at  firft  the  fiftieth  penny,  but  we  find  that  in  time  the  fum 
was  doubled. 

Semon  XXXII. 

(a)  This  was  Aulus  Plautius,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made 
the  firfi;  defcent  on  Britain.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola. 

(l>)  Lipfius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  what  is 
here  called  a foreign  fuperfbition,  was  the  Chriftian  religion. 

(c)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  the  two  Julias, 
the  daughters  of  Drufus  and  Germanicus,  without  any  proof  of  guilt,, 
and  without  fo  much  as  hearing  them  in  their  defence,  A.  U.  C.  ^^6.. 
Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  29. 

XXXIII. 

(aj  See  this  book,  f.  i. 

XXXIV. 

fa ) Corvinus  Mefiala  was  joint  conful  with  Auguftus,  A.  U.  C. 
723.  For  more  of  him,  fee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory. 

Semon  XXXVI. 

(a)  This  mode  of  punifhment  was  efrablifhed  by  ancient  ufage. 
Livy  relates,  that  the  cohorts,  which  had  loft  their  colours,  were  obli- 
ged to  remain  on  the  outfide  of  the  camp,  without  their  tents,  and  were 
found  in  that  condition  by  Valerius  Maximus  the  didator.  Cohortes, 
qua  ftgna  amiferant,  extra  vallum  fine  tcntoriii  defiitutas  invenit  dilator 
Valerius  Maximus.  Livy,  lib.  x.  f,  4, 

Se5fion  XXXVII. 

(^a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  For.  the  Hyrcanians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Semon  XXXIX. 

(a)  For  Trebizonde,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Lipfius  fays,  this  caftle  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ancient  author. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  For  the  Araxes,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sediion  XLIJ. 

(a)  For  this  man,  Suillius,  fee  Annals,  iv.  f.  31  •,  Annals,  xi.  f.  i. 

[h)  For  the  Cincian  law  againil  the  venality  of  orators,  fee  An- 
nals, xi.  f.  5 and  7. 

(c)  This  was  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Seneca  was  ac- 
cufed  of  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  baniflied  by  Claudius  to  the  ifle  of 
Corfica,  A.  U.  C.  794.  He  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of  Agrip- 
pina, Annals,  xii.  f 8. 

[d)  The  charge  of  ufury,  with  which  the  memory  of  Seneca  is  loaded, 
refts  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dio.  By  that  hiftorian  we  are  told 
that  the  philofopher  had  placed  immenfe  fums  at  intereft  in  Britain, 
and,  by  his  vexatious  and  unrelenting  demands  of  payment,  was  the 
caufe  of  infurredtions  among  the  Britons.  Dio’s  veracity  has  been 
queftioned,  but  the  palTage  in  Tacitus  gives  fome  colour  to  the  charge. 

SeSlion  XLIII. 

(a)  Qifmtus  Pomponius  has  been  mentioned  before;  Annals,  vi. 
i.  18.  For  the  death  of  Sabina  Poppasa,  fee  Annals,  xi.  f.  2. 

[b)  For  the  Baleares,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seblion  XLIV. 

(a)  In  this  account  of  the  varying  palTions  of  lovers,  Tacitus  feems 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  paflfage  in  Terence : 

In  amore  htcc  omnia  infunt  vitia:  injurite, 

Sufpiciones,  inimicitisc,  induciae, 

Bellum,  pax  rurfum.  Eunuch,  ad.  i.  f.  14. 

{h)  He  was  fent  into  banilhment.  Hiftory,  iv.  f.  44. 
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Se^lion  XLV. 

(a)  Probably  the  fame  who  was  conful  A.  U,  C.  762. 

{b)  Her  mother  Poppaea  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xi.  f.  i and  2. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  fon  was  Rufinus  Crifpinus,  who,  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius,  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  order  of  Nero,  becaufe  he 
was  reported  to  adb  among  his  play-fellows  the  part  of  a general  or 
an  emperor.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  35.  Otho,  who  fucceeded  fo  well  with 
Poppaea,  was  afterwards  emperor. 

Seblion  XLVII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Brotier  fays,  now  Villa  Belloni  and  Villa  Verofpi^  near  the  gate 
called  Salara. 

Seblion  XLV  III. 

See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sebiion  L. 

(a)  The  opprefllons  exercifcd  by  this  clafs  of  men  are  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  other  Roman  hillorians. 

Se biion  LI. 

(a ) See  Montefquieu  on  this  fubjecl.  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xiii.  ch.  19. 

Sebiion  LII. 

(a)  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  with  his  fon,  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Nero.  See  Appendix  to  the  xvith  book  of  the  Annals. 

Ssbiion  LI II. 

(a ) Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  died  in  Germany  A.  U.  C. 
745.  Pie  had  finifhed  a canal,  as  mentioned  Annals,  ii.  f.  8 ; and  to 
prevent  the  overflowings  of  the  Rhine,  which  often  deluged  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Gaul,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a ftrong  bank,  by  which  the 
waters  would  have  been  thrown  into  a different  courfe,  and  difcharged 
into  the  lakes,  now  the  Zuyder-zee.  This  great  work  was  at  length 
finifhed  by  Paulinus  Pompeius. 

{b)  The 
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[b)  The  Avar  is  now  the  Soane.  Brotier  oblerves,  that  this  great 
undertaking,  tending  to  communicate  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ocean,  often  attempted,  and  as  often  abandoned,  was  at  length  ac- 
complifhed,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Lewis  XIV.  That  imperial  work, 
worthy  of  a king,  is  now  called  xht  Royal  CanalyOX  the  Qxindi\oi  Languedoc.^ 

SeHion  LIV. 

(a)  For  the  Frifians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(_b)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  that  Pompey’s  theatre  was  large  enough  to 
hold  forty  thoufand  men.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  15. 

(c)  The  Germsans  had  no  idea  of  any  kind  of  public  fpedlacle 
but  that  which  they  had  feen  in  their  own  country.  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  xxiv. 

Sedlion  LV. 

(a)  The  country  into  which  the  irruption  was  made,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  land  between  IVefel  and  Duffeldorf.  The  Anfibarians,  before 
they  [were  expelled  by  the  Chaucians,  inhabited  between  the  river 
Amifia  ( the  Em)  and  the  Rhine. 

{b)  The  revolt  of  the  Chernfeans,  in  which  Varus  and  his  three 
legions  perifhed.  Annals,  book  i.  f.  10. 

(c)  for  the  Chamavians,  the  Tubantes,  and  Ufipians,  fee[the Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  f.  32  and  33.  | 

Sebfion  LVI. 

{a)  For  the  Brudlerians  and  Tender! ans,  fee  the  Manners  of  the 
Germ.ans,  f.  32  and  33. 

{b)  The  country  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lnppia.,  now  the  Lippe.'J 

S edit  on  LVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  This  was  the  river  Sala,  ftill  known  by  the  fame  name.  Itdif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Albis.,  now  the  Elbe. 

(r)  This  method  of  producing  fait  is  explained  by  Pliny  in  his' 
Natural  Hiftory,  lib.  xxxi.  f.  7. 
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Se£lion  LVIII. 

(a)  It  was  .fuppofed  that  under  the  fhade  of  this  tree  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  nourilhed  by  the  fhe-wolf,  as  beautifully  defcribed  by 
Virgil ; 

Fecerat  et  viridi  foetam  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuiffe  lupam  : Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos ; illam  tereti  cervice  revulfam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua. 

^NEiD,  lib.  viii. 

was  an  old  Latin  word  iormamma^ox  the  dug  of  the  Ihe-wolf : 
thence  the  tree  was  called  Ruminalis. 

(b)  Some  of  the  commentators  think  that  there  is  a miftake  in  the 
computation,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  difference  is  not  material. 
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SeElion  I. 

(a)  ^^THO,  afterwards  emperor.  See  book  xiii.  f.  45  and  46. 

SeBion  II. 

(rt)  A6le  has  been  already  mentioned.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  12. 

[h)  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  54. 

SeSlion  III. 

(/z)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se5Hon  IV. 

{a)  A feaft  in  honour  of  Minerva,  beginning  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  and  continued  for  five  days.  See  Ovid,  Faft.  lib.  iii.  ver.  713 
and  810. 

(b)  Bmli,  formerly  the  feat  of  Hortenfius,  was  famous  for  great 
plenty  of  fifli  j hence  at  this  day  the  name  of  Pefchiera  d'Ortenfw. 

• Se5Hon  V. 

(a)  The  Lucrine  Lake,  now  Lago  Lucrino.  Agrippina’s  villa  was 
at  Bauli.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  a place  now  called  Se^olchro 
Agrippina, 
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SeElion  IX. 

(a)  It  is  ftlll  called,  as  mentioned  above,  Sepolchro  d'* Agrippina. 

(b)  Marius,  Pompey,  and  CEefar  had  their  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baia^  all  built  on  the  ridge  of  hills,  and  looking,  as  Seneca 
fays,  more  like  military  works  than  a rural  feat.  Scias  non  villas 
ejfe,  fed  cajira.  Epift.  51. 

SebHon  XL 

{a)  See  her  attempt  prevented  by  Seneca,  Annals,  xiii.  f.  5. 

SeSlion  XIL 

(a)  This  eclipfe  was  the  day  before  the  kalends  of  May,  that  is, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  U.  C.  8i2j  of  the  Chriftian  aera  59.  See 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  70. 

(^)  For  Junia  Calvina,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  8;  and  the  Genealogical 
Table,.  No.  62.  For  Calpurnia,  Annals,  xii.  f.  22. 

'(f)  For  Lollia  Paulina,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  22. 

(d)  Iturius  and  Calvifius  banifhed  by  Nero  i Annals,  xiii.  f.  22. 

(e)  Silana  was  alfo  banifhed  by  Nero  j Annals,  xiii..  f.  22. 

Sebiion  XIV.. 

(a)  This  was  a circus  begun  by  Caligula,  and  finiflicd  by  Nero. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  built  on  this  fpot,  and  the  obeliik  which  flood 
there,  was  placed  before  St.  Peter’s,  at  a vaft  expence,  by  Pope  Sextus  V.. 

Sebiion  XV, 

(a)  We  are  told  by  Dio,  that  .^lia  Catella,  a woman  of  four-fcore, 
expofed  herfelf  and  old  age  to  fcorn,  by  dancing  on  the  ftage,  among 
the  court  fyccphants  of  the  time.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 

(h)  Suetonius  fays,  that  the  leaders  of  this  new  fociety  had  fabrics 
of  forty  thoufaad  fefterces  allowed  them.  In  Neron.  f.  20.. 

Seblion  XVI. 

(^)  Brotier  compares  this  poetical  patchwork  to  the  bouts  rimes., 
which  exercifed  the  minor  poets  of  France  in  the  laft  century. 
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Section  XVII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  \i  does  not  appear  when  this  man  was  expelled  the  fenate.  The 
account  of  that  affair  is  loft.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  Livineus 
Regulus,  who  is  mentioned,  Annals,  iii.  f.  ii. 

Semon  XVIII. 

(<2)  He  was  afterwards  reftored  to  his  rank.  Hift.  i.  f.  17.  For  the 
Cyrenians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  This  African  king,  according  to  Livy,  epitome  Ixx.  died  A.  U.  C. 

• 658,  and  left  all  his  poffcflions  to  the  Roman  people. 

Se£lion  XIX. 

{a)  Domitius  Afer  was  a man  of  ambition,  willing  to  advance  his 
fortune  by  the  worft  of  crimes,  ^oquo  facinore  froperus  clarejeere. 
Annals,  iv.  f.  52.  He  is  praifed  by  Quintilian  as  an  orator  of  con- 
fiderable  eloquence.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory. 

Seblion  XX. 

{a ) Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Nero  was  the  firft  that  inftituted,  in 
Imitation  of  the  Greeks,  a trial  of  fkill  in  the  three  feveral  arts  of  mu- 
fic,  wreftling,  and  horfe-racing,  to  be  performed  every  five  years, 
which  he  called  Neronia.  In  Neron.-  f.  12. 

{b)  This  theatre  has  been  mentioned,  book  xiii.  f.  54.  It  was  built 
A.  U.  C.  699. 

(c)  Among  the  Roman  knights  there  were  four  Decuria  appointed 
to  cxercife  jurifdidion.  Suetonius  fays,  that  Caligula,  to  relieve  the 
judges  from  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs,  added  a fifth  clafs  to  the  former 
four.  In  Calig.  f.  16. 

Se^ion  XXI. 

{a)  The  pantomime  performers  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Tufeany^ 
A.  U.  C.  390.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  f.  2. 

(b)  The  people  called  'Thurii  inhabited  part  of  Lucania.  The 
fpedlacle  of  horfe-races  was  invented  by  them,  and  exhibited  at  Rome 
A.  U.  C.  140.  Livy,  lib.  i.  f.  35. 
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(c)  Lucius  Mummius  conquered  Corinth,  A.  U.  C.  608,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Achaicus.  Velleius  Paterc.  lib.  i.  f.  13. 

SeBion  XXII. 

[a)  This  place  received  its  name  from  its  proximity  to  the  Simbruinc 
Lakes,  and  was  thence  called  Sublaqueum.  Brotier  fays,  it  is  now  La 
Badia  di  Subjaco. 

(b)  The  Marcian  waters  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  aquedudls  of 
great  labour  and  expence  by  Ancus  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  kings. 
See  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  f.  3. 

SeBion  XXIII. 

{a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  41. 

(b)  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  For  the  Mardians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XXIV. 

{a)  For  the  Tauranitii,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XXV. 

{d)  The  fhortefl;  way  to  Hyrcania  was  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  •,  but,  for 
the  reafon  given  by  Tacitus,  the  Red  Sea  was  thought  more  eligible. 

SeBion  XXVI. 

(a)  Tiridates  was  brother  to  Vologefes,  the  Parthian  king.  See 
Annals,  xii.  f.  51  •,  and  book  xiii.  f 37  and  41. 

(b)  Archelaus  was  king  of  Cappadocia.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  42. 

(e)  Pharafmanes  has  been  often  mentioned  asking  of  Iberia  \ Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Pontus  •,  Ariflobulus,  king  of  Armenia  Miners  and  Anti- 
ochus,  of  Commagene. 

(d)  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  45. 

SeBion  XXVII. 

(a)  For  Laodicea,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Semon  XXVIII. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  ftruck  off  the  fupernumerary  candidates, 
and,  to  make  them  lome  compenfation  for  the  delay  of  their  hopes, 
affigned  them  pofts  of  honour  in  the  legions.  In  Neron.  f.  1 5. 

{h)  The  fum,  by  way  of  penalty  for  a frivolous  and  vexatious  ap- 
peal, was  one  third  of  the  money  in  difpute  between  the  parties.  The 
words  of  the  law  were,  Ajfprtor^  ft  frovocet,  in  ejufmodi  tertiam  cavere 
debet,  quanti  cattfa  lejlimata  ejl. 

(f)  The  people  of  Mauritania. 

(d)  For  an  account  of  Vibius  Crifpus,  an  advocate  who  accumulated 
inimenfe  riches,  fee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

Seblion  XXIX. 

{a)  Petronius  Turpilianus,  during  his  confulfhip,  was  the  author  of 
a law,  called  Lea  Petronia,  by  which  the  mafter  was  no  longer  at  liber- 
ty, at  his  will  and  pleafure,  to  compel  any  of  his  (laves  to  fight  the 
wild  beads ; but  a juft  ground  of  complaint  appearing  before  the 
proper  magiftrate,  that  mode  of  punifhmeat  was  enforced.,  Pominis 
'potefias  ahlata  eft  ad  beftias  depugnandas  fuo  arbiirio  fervos  tradendi.  Oblato 
tamen  jiidici  fervo,  ft  jufta  fit  domini  querela,  fic  pcena  tradetur.  Digefl* 
lib.  xlviii.  tit.  8.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a decree,  called  the  ’Pur- 
pilian  Decree,  by  which  all,  who  began  a profecution,  and  either  haraf- 
fed  the  defendant  by  delays,  or  abandoned  the  caufe,  were  fubjedted  to 
heavy  penalties.  Two  regulations  fo  juft,  that  it  is  wonderful,  fays. 
Brotier,  how  they  efcaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus.. 

{b)  For  tke  inadlivity  and  unwarlike  fpirit  of  Aulus  Didius,  fee 
Annals,  xii,  f 40-,  and  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  14. 

(c)  For  the  Silures,  fee  the'Geographical  Table. 

{d)  Mona,  now  Anglefey,. 

Seblion  XXX. 

(^)  For  an  account  of  the  Druids,  fee  C^far’s  Commentaries. 

Sebticn  XXXI. 

(a)  Prafutagus,  king  of  the  Icenians.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

The 
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The  outrages  committed  by  the  Romans  are  ftrongly  painted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Glover,  after  his  mafter  Tacitus. 

SeBion  XXXII. 

(a)  The  world  at  that  time  was  overcaft  by  the  gloom  of  fupcrftition. 
The  Romans  often  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  icj  but  the  Bar- 
barians in  this  inftance  had  the  advantage. 

(l>)  Houfes  feemed  to  be  inverted  in  the  water-,  but  the  laws  of 
optics  were  not  confidered  by  the  Britons.  In  their  minds  every  thing 
was  a prognoftic. 

XXXIII. 

(a)  London,  even  at  that  time,  was  the  feat  of  trade  and  commerce. 
If  it  has  gone  on  increafmg  for  above  1700  years,  till  it  is  now  be- 
come the  greateft  city  in  the  world,  it  is  becaufe  induftry  has  been  pro- 
teded  by  a conftitution,  which  has  improved  during  the  whole  time, 
and  is  now  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  furrounding  nations. 

fl>)  Verulanum,  now  Verulam  near  St.  Albans^  in  Hertfordjloire,  The 
great  Bacon  has  made  the  name  immortal. 

SeBion  XXXV. 

(^a)  Dio  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Boadicea,  a long,  a tedious, 
and  enervate  fpeech. 

ScBlon  XXXVII. 

{a)  According  to  Camden,  the  camp  of  the  fecond  legion  was  in 
Monmouthjhire,  at  a place  called,  by  the  Britons,  Kaer  Lheion,  Urbs 
Legionis,  the  city  of  the  legions.  The  place  where  this  battle  was 
fought  is  not  afeertained  -,  but  it  is  evident  that  Suetonius  had  col- 
leded  his  forces  from  all  quarters. 

SeBmi  XXXVIII. 

{a)  There  is  reafon  to  infer  from  a palTage  in  tlie  Hiftory,  book  i. 
f.  59,  that  the  eight  auxiliary  cohorts  were  Batavians. 
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Seaton  XL. 

(a)  Antonius  Primus  v/ill  be  feen,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus,  afling 
the  part  of  an  able  general. 

(b)  The  man  who  thinks  poverty  the  worfl:  of  evils,  will  not  be  long 
before  he  thinks  honeltv  a ragged  virtue.  Seneca  has  left  a very  dif- 
ferent maxim.  Si  vis  vacare  animo^  aut  pauper  Jis  cportet,  aut  pauperi 
fitnilis.  Epift.  xvii. 

(c)  The  Cornelian  law  was  enadted  by  Cornelius  Sylla  the  didlator, 
who  made  baniihment  to  an  ifland  the  fentence  to  be  pafled  on  all 
who  Ihould  fupprels  a true  will,  or  forge  a falfe  one.  It  appears  how- 
ever in  the  Hiftory,  book  ii.  f.  86,  that  Antonius  was  only  expelled 
the  fenate. 

Seblion  XLI. 

(^r)  That  punilhment  was  either  exile,  relegation  to  an  ifland,  or  de- 
gradation from  the  offender’s  rank.  Omnes  enim  cahmniatores  exilii,  vel 
infulig  relegatione,  aut  ordinis  amijfione  puniri placuit . See  Julius  Paulus, 
De  Injuriis,  leg.  xi. 

SeSlion  XLII. 

{a ) Slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  faving  money  in  order  to  purchafe 
their  freedom.  See  the  cafe  of  Paris  the  comedian,  book  xiii.  f.  27. 
See  allb  Seneca,  epift.  Ixxx. 

(b)  Caius  Caffius  has  been  mentioned  to  his  honour,  book  xii.  f.  12. 

Sebiion  XLV. 

(a)  See  a decree  of  the  fenate  on  this  fubjedt.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  32. 

Sedlion  XLVI. 

(a)  See  book  xii.  f.  59. 

SeSlion  XLVI  I. 

(a)  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xv.  f.  4,  fays,  that  the  Greeks,  the  inventors 
of  every  kind  of  vice,  were  the  firft  that  made  oil  fubfervient  to  the 
corruption  of  manners,  by  diftributing  it  at  their  public  fpedtacles. 
Ujiim  olei  ad  luxuriam  vertere  Graci,  vitiorum  omnium  genitores,  in  Gym- 
nafiis  publicando. 
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SeUion  XLVIII. 

[a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  28. 

[b)  Capito  was  formerly  accufed  by  the  people  of  Cilicia,  and  con- 
vided  of  oppreiTion  and  extortion.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  33. 

{c)  The  tribunitian  power  was  afliimed  by  AuguHus,  as  he  faid, 
for  the  purpofe  of  proteding  the  people.  Ad  tuendam  plebem  iribunicio 
jure  contentum  fe  ferebat.  Annals,  i.  f.  2.  It  was,  in  fad,  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  date  verted  in  one  man,  who  could,  at  his  will 
and  pleafure,  controul  the  fenate  and  all  the  magirtrates. 

(d)  By  this  judgment  Antiftius  was  to  fuffer  more  majorum,  that  is, 
as  Suetonius  explains  it,  to  be  fartened  rtark  naked  by  the  neck  within 
a forked  ftick,  and  fcourged  to  death.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  49. 

Sediion  XLIX. 

{a)  The  fenate  often  decided,  without  calling  on  each  member  for-his 
opinion,  by  dividing  the  houfe  *,  per  difcejjionem.  Pliny  the  younger  de- 
fcribes  the  manner  of  doing  it : You  who  think  fo,  go  to  that  fide  ; as 
many  as  are  of  a contrary  opinion,  go  to  this  fide.  Lex  ita  difcejjionem 
fieri  jubet : qui  h^c  fentitis  in  hanc  partem  \ qui  alia  omnia ^ in  illam  partem 
ite  qua  fentitis.  Plinius,  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

{b)  This  was  Vitellius,  afterwards  emperor. 

Seblion  L. 

{a)  This  man  was  one  of  the  pernicious  race  of  informers  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Juvenal  mentions  him,  fat.  iv.  ver.  123. 

Sediion  LI. 

{a)  Tigellinus  rofe  from  obfeurity  to  be  high  in  favour  with  Nero. 
He  was  the  grand  teacher  of  debauchery  and  every  vice.  Juvenal  has 
recorded  him,  fat.  i.  ver.  155.  See  an  account  of  the  prodigioui 
banquet  given  by  this  man.  Annals,  xv.  f.  37. 

Sediion  LII. 

[a)  It  is  not  fettled  among  the  critics,  whether  Seneca  did  not  writ« 
fome  of  the  tragedies  that  bear  his  name. 

3 1^  SedlioH. 
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Sc^lon  LIII. 

{a)  Agrippa,  in  the  year  of  Rome  731,  retired  to  the  ide  of  Ltjhsy 
now  Metelin. 

{}')  Mcccenas  had  a houfe  and  magnificent  gardens  near  Mount 
Efquiline.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  pradice  of  having  pleafure-grounds 
within  the  walls  of  a city,  was  unknown,  till  Epicurus  led  the  way  at 
Athens.  Primus  hoc  infiiluit  Athenis  Epicurus^  otii  magifier.  Ufqus  ad 
turn  moris  non  fiierat  in  oppidis  hahitari  rura.  Pliny,  lib.  xix.  f.  4:. 
The  gardens  of  Epicurus  are  become  proverbial. 

(c)  Seneca  was  a native  of  Spain  j born  at  Corduba^  now  Cordoue, 
Seneca  had  a number  of  villas  and  extenfive  gardens,.  Juve- 
nal mentions 

Magnos  Senecae  prsedivitis  hortos. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  16. 

The  name  of  one  of  his  villas  was  Nomentanumy  as  appears  epift.  cx, 
where  he  fays.  Ex  Nomentano  meo  te  faluto. 

(e)  This  confirms  the  account  given  by  Dio  of  his  immoderate 
riches  •,  but  perhaps  that  hiftorian  exaggerates,  when  he  imputes  in- 
furredlions  in  Britain  to  the  exadtions  of  Seneca. 

SeAion  LVI. 

[a)  In  the  Annals,  book  xi.  we  have  feen  Vitelllus  conful  for  the 
third  time. 

(b)  Volufius  has  been  mentioned  as  an  honeft  man,  who  acquired 
his  wealth  by  honourable  means,  and  lived  to  a great  age.  Annals,  xiii. 
f.  30. 

Sedlion  LVI  I. 

(a)  For  Rubellius  Plautus,  fee  this  book,  f.  22.  For  Cornelius 
Sylla,  lee  book  xiii.  f.  47. 

(b ) Rubellius  Plautus  was  the  fon  of  Rubellius  Blandus  and  Julia. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  76. 

Se Elion  LIX. 

{a)  This  philofopher  is  praifed  by  Pliny  as  an  author  of  diftinguilli- 

cd 
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cd  merit.  Mufonius  has  been  alfo  much  commended  for  his  moral 
dodrine. 

(h)  Her  father,  the  emperor  Claudius. 

SeSiion  I.XI. 

(a)  This  was  Eucerus,  a native  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  in  f.  lx. 

SeSllon  LX  1 1. 

{a)  For  Anicetus,  the  murderer  of  Agrippina,  fee  this  book,  f.  7. 

Se^ion  LXIII, 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  banilhed 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  794. 

(c)  The  emperor  Claudius  her  father,  and  her  brother  Britannicus, 
were  both  poifoned.  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  67  ; and  Annals,  xiii.  f.  16. 

SebHon  LXIV. 

(a)  Nero  was  adopted  by  Claudius  her  father,  and  confequently 
was  brother  to  Odavia. 

Seblion  LXV. 

(a)  Doriphorus,  according  to  Dio,  was  private  fecretary  to  Nero. 
Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  has  been  often  mentioned.  He  was 
difmifled  from  all  his  employments  by  Nero.  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  14. 
Brotier  fays  that  his  monument  was  found  near  Rome,  in  the  year 
1720. 

(h)  For  more  of  Pifo,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  48. 
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Se^ion  I. 

(a ) rr^IGRANES,  defcended  from  the  nobility  of  Cappadocia,  was 
X fent  by  Nero  to  afcend  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  26. 

Seaton  IV. 

(or)  The  walls  were  fifty  cubits  high,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Mithridatic  War. 

{h)  For  this  river,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  V. 

(^a)  For  the  city  of  Nifibis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  X. 

(^a)  Arfamofata,  a city  of  Armenia,  near  the  Euphrates,  now  Simfat. 

SeoHon  XII. 

(a)  He  is  called  in  the  original,  Primi  Ptli  Centurio,  that  is,  firfl; 
centurion.  He  has  been  mentioned,  book  xiii.  f.  36,  by  the  name  of 
Paflius  Orphitus. 

(b)  The  civic  crown  for  faving  the  life  of  a citizen,  was  often 
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granted  by  the  emperor  •,  but  the  confular  commanders  had  the  fame 
power  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  The  Roman  army  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  paffed  under  the 
yoke  at  the  Caudin^Furca^  now  Forchie,  A.  U.  C.  183.  A more  terrible 
defeat  happened  afterwards  at  Numantia,  A.  U.  C.  617.  The  place 
is  now  called  Numancia^  and  the  ruins  of  antiquity  are  ftiil  to  be  feen. 

Sedlion  XV. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Suetonius  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  legions  pafled  under  the 
yoke.  In  Neron.  f.  39. 

Sedlion  XIX. 

Ca)  It  was  a fettled  rule  of  law,  that  in  all  eleftions  for  the  magi* 
ftracy,  or  the  government  of  provinces,  the  preference  Ihould  be  given 
to  the  candidate  who  had  the  greateft  number  of  children.  See  An- 
nals, ii.  f.  51. 

(^)  By  the  law  Papia  Poppeea,  the  ellates  of  thofe  who  did  not 
entitle  themfelves  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  paternal  ftate,  were 
to  devolve  to  the  public  as  the  common  parent  of  all.  Annals,  iii.  f.  28. 

Section  XX. 

{d)  The  Cincian  Law  againfi;  venal  advocates  has  been  mentioned. 
Annals,  xi.  f.  5.  Laws  were  alfo  efablifhed  by  Auguftus,  called 
Feges  JulU^  to  prevent  bribery  at  eledtions.  Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  34  and 
40. 

(b)  The  Calpurnian  Law  was  introduced  by  Lucius  Calpurnius 
Pifo,  de  fecuniis  repetundis^  to  compel  reditution  from  fuch  as  were 
convidted  of  extortion,  A.  U.  C.  605,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war.  It  was  followed  from  ti.me  to  time  by  new  decrees,  but 
all  proved  ineffeclual. 

Sedlion  XXII. 

[a)  It  was  a frequent  practice  of  the  provinces,  to  fend  a deputation 

to 
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to  the  fenate,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  proconfuls  or  praetors, 
who  were  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  bleflings  enjoyed  by  the  people 
under  their  adininiftration  •,  and  tliis  contrivance  ferved  to  advance  the 
fame  of  the  men  w ho  ccndefcended  to  intrigue  for  applaufe,  and  thereby 
open  their  road  to  the  higheft  honours  of  the  Rate.  See  the  Panegy- 
ric of  Trajan,  by  Pliny  the  conful,  f.  70. 

(h ) Seneca  gives  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  but  he  places  it 
in  the  following  year.  See  Qiiaifl.  Natural,  queft.  vi.  f.  i.  Pom- 
peii is  now  called  Torre  deW  Anniindata.  It  was  afterwards  totally  over- 
whelmed by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  A.  U.  C.  832. 

Seflion  XXIII. 

(a)  The  worfliip  paid  to  Fortune  as  a goddefs  is  well  known  from 
Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  35.  O Diva^  gratum  qua  regis  Antium.  There 
were  two  goddeffes  of  fortune  adored  in  that  city  j one,  the  Happy ; 
the  other,  the  Equejlrian. 

(b)  Nero  by  his  father  was  of  the  Domitian  family,  and  by  adop” 
tion  of  theClaudian.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  35. 

Semm  XXIV. 

(a)  For  more  of  the  Parthian  fuperftition,  and  thefcruples  of  Tiri- 
dates,  fee  the  Appendix  to  the  Annals,  xvi. 

Sediion  XXV. 

{a)  Pompey  was  employed  as  commander  in  chief  in  the  Piratic 
war,  with  acommilTion  giving  to  him  fupreme  authority  in  every  pro- 
vince to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles  from  the  fea  coaft.  By  the  decree  of 
the  fenate  on  that  occafion,  Velleius  Paterculus  obferves,  almoft  the 
whole  Roman  world  was  fubjefted  to  the  will  of  one  man.  ^0  fena- 
ius  confidto  pane  totius  orbis  terrarum  imperium  uni  viro  deferebatur.  Veil. 
Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  31.  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey. 

Sedion  XXVI. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  This  fuperftitious  ceremony  is  deferibed  by  Livy.  The  foldiers 
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were  drawn  out  on  an  open  plain,  and  crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  while 
vidlims  were  facrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  The  general  harangued  his 
men  upon  the  occafion.  Livy,  lib.  i.  f.  28. 

Semon  XXVII. 

(a)  Lucullus  commanded  the  legions  in  Armenia,  A.  U.  C.  685. 
See  Plutarch,  Life  of- Lucullus. 

Semon  XXVIII. 

(a)  Tiberius  Alexander  was  by  birch  one  of  the  Jewifli  nation,  but 
an  apoftate  from  the  religion  of  his  country.  Jofephus,  Jewilh  Antiq. 
lib.  XX.  f.  5.  The  emperors  frequently  fent  their  chofen  favourites  to 
attend  the  general,  but„  in  fad,  to  be  fpies  upon  his  condud. 

{b)  Not  yet  five-and- twenty. 

Seblion  XXX. 

(a)  The  night  in  a Roman  camp  was  divided  into  four  watches,  each 
for  the  fpace  of  three  hours.  When  the  fentinels  were  changed,  no- 
tice was  given  by  the  found  of  trumpet.  See  Hift.  lib.  ii.  f.  29. 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  Vologeles  king  of  Farthia,  and  Pacorus  king  of  Media,  were 
brothers  to  Tiridates.  For  Ecbatana,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  None  but  perfons  of  high  rank  were  admitted  to  embrace  the 
governors  of  provinces.  According  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  the 
honour  was  fo  high,  that  the  Parthian  king  thought  proper  to  make 
it  a preliminary  article. 

Seblion  XXXII, 

(<*)  The  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  called  Ehrodunum,  now 
Embrun.  See  an  account  of  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
rights  and  privileges  of  Latium  have  been  already  mentioned.  Annals, 
XV.  f.  32. 

(b)  The  Rofeian.^Lavj^  fo  called  after  L.  Rofeius  Otho,  was  efla- 
6 blilhed 
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blifhed  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  afUgned  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre  to  the 
Roman  knights  •,  but  was  filent  as  to  the  Circus^  where  the  fenators, 
the  knights,  and  the  commonalty  were  mixed  in  a promifeuous  con* 
courfe.  Afterwards  in  the  confulfnip  of  Cinna  and  Meflala,  A.  U.  C, 
757,  the  fenators  and  knights  had  a place  affigned  at  the  fpedlacle 
of  the  Circus^  where  they  fat  apart  from  the  plebeians^  but  without  any 
diftinftion  between  their  own  two  orders.  Claudius  allotted  proper 
places  for  the  fenators.  Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  21.  It  remained  for  Nero 
to  take  care  of  the  equeftrian  order.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  ii. 

(c)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  engaged  four  hundred  fenators,  and  fix 
hundred  Roman  knights,  fome  of  them  of  fair  fortune  and  charader, 
to  enter  the  lifts  as  gladiators,  and  encounter  the  wild  beads.  He 
alfo  invited  the  veftal  virgins  to  fee  the  wreftlers,  becaufe,  as  he  faid, 
at  Olympia  the  prieftdfes  of  Ceres  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
feeing  that  diverfion.  Suet,  in  Neron,  f.  12.  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  15; 
and  notes  {a)  and  {h).  See  Juvenal,  fat.  vi.  ver.  245  •,  fat.  viii.  ver,  194, 

Se5lion  XXXV. 

(a)  For  Silanus  Torquatus,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  61. 

SeBion  XXXVII. 

(a)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Nero  frequently  flipped  in  public, 
either  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  or  the  Circus,  attended  at  table  by  the 
common  harlots  of  the  city,  or  from  Syria.  When  he  went  down  the 
Tiber  to  Oftia,  or  coafled  along  the  bay  of  Baite,  booths,  with  all 
conveniencies  for  drinking  and  debauchery,  were  ranged  on  the  margin 
of  the  fea,  while  ladies  of  pleafure  flood  like  firens,  to  invite  the  paf- 
fengers  from  their  fiiips.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  27. 

{b)  The  lake  of  Agrippa  was  in  the  gardens  adjoining  to  hishoufe, 
near  the  Pantheon. 

(c)  This  platform  was  conftruded  by  a great  number  of  timbers 
faftened  together,  and  left  to  float  on  the  water.  Lucan  has  deferibed 
fuch  a platform  with  a tower  on  if.  Pharfal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  i 7. 

{d)  Dio  has  given  an  account  of  Nero’s  marriage  with  Pythagoras, 
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and  alfo  of  his  taking  Sporus,  the  eunuch,  to  be  his  wife.  See  Appen- 
dix to  book  xvi.  f. 

(e)  Juvenal  has  defcribed  this  fcene  of  impious  proftitution : 

Dum  fedet  ilia  parato 

Flammeolo,  Tyriufque  palam  genialis  in  hortis 
' Sternitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur 

Antiquo;  veniet  cum  fignatoribus  aufpex. 

Sat.  X,  ver.  333.  • 

Adorn’d  with  bridal  pomp  fhe  fits  in  (late. 

The  public  notaries  and  arufpex  wait  *, 

The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  dreft 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  expreft, , 

Which  in  a Roman  marriage  is  profeft. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

Semon  XXXVIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fire  of  Rome,  and  has  no  doubt  of  Nero’s 
guilt.  He  tells  us,  that  fomebody  repeating  in  converfation, 

Ocuvonog  yaioc, 

When  I am  dead  let  fire  devour  the  world ; 

L.et  it  be,  faid  Nero,  whiljl  I am  livings  And  ac- 

cordingly, pretending  to  diflike  the  old  buildings,  and  the  narrow 
winding  of  the  ftreets,  he  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  fo  barefaced  a manner, 
that  feveral  men  of  confular  rank  met  Nero’s  domeftic  fervants  with 
torches  and  combuftibles,  but  did  not  dare  to  apprehend  them.  Suet, 
in  Neron.  f.  38.  See  Dio,  lib.  Ixii. 

{b)  Livy  obferves,  that,  after  the  city  was  fired  by  the  Gauls,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  clofe,  narrow,  winding  ftreets.  See  Livy,  lib.  v.  f.  55. 

SedHon  XXXIX. 

{a)  The  gardens  of  Msecenas  were  near  Mount  Efquiline. 

(b) ' The  monuments  of  Agrippa  were,  his  houfe,  his  gardens,  his 
baths,  and  the  Pantheon,  The  laft  remains  at  this  day. 

(c)  Nero’s  gardens  joined  to  the  Vatican, 

(d)  Suetonius  fays,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Nero  beheld  the  confiagra- 
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tion  from  a tower  on  the  top  of  Mtecenas’s  houfe,  and,  being  highly 
pleafed  with  fo  grand  a fight,  went  to  his  own  theatre,  and  in  his  fcenic 
drefs  tuned  his  harp,  and  fung  the  deftrudlion  of  Troy.  Suet,  in 
Neron.  f.  38. 

Section  XLI. 

(a)  Evander  was  originally  a native  of  Arcadia  in  Greece.  The 
vifit  of  Hercules  forms  a beaudful  epifode  in  Virgil’s  ^neid,  book  viii. 

{b)  For  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  fee  Livy,  lib.  i.  f.  12. 

(c)  The  palace  of  Numa  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  afterwards  the 
manfion  of  Auguftus,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  veftal 
virgins  watched  the  perpetual  fire.  See  Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  2. 

(d)  The  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  July,  or  the  eighteenth  of 
June.  This  is  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  fays,  lib.  vi.  f.  i,  that  the 
battle  at  Allia  was  fought  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  kalends  j and  book  v. 
f.  41,  he  fays  the  victorious  Gauls  entered  Rome  on  the  following  day. 

Sedlion  XLII. 

(a)  According  to  Suetonius,  Nero  turned  the  public  calamity  fo 
his  own  private  advantage.  He  promifed  to  remove  the  bodies  that 
lay  amidfi  the  ruins,  and  to  clear  the  ground  at  his  own  expence.  By 
that  artifice  he  fecured  all  the  remaining  property  of  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferers  for  his  own  ufe.  To  add  to  his  ill-gotten  ftore,  he  levied  con- 
tributions in  the  provinces,  and  by  thofe  means  collefted  an  immenfe 
fum.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  38.  Brotier  has  given  an  elaborate  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  New  Palace,  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  4to  edit. 

(b)  The  Lake  Avernus  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  now 
Logo  Averno. 

(c)  Now  Paludi  Ponline,  in  the  territory  of  Rome. 

Sediien  XLII  I. 

(a)  Strabo  fays,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  Auguftus,  no  new  built 
houfe  was  to  be  more  than  feventy  feet  high.  Trajan  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  Aurelius  Vidor,  fixed  the  elevation  at  fixty  feet.  The 
rule  prefcribed  by  Nero  cannot  now  be  known. 


(b)  We 
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(b)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Nero  introduced  a new  model 
for  building  in  the  city,  and,  by  porticos  and  piazzas  before  the 
front,  contrived,  in  cafe  of  fire,  to  hinder  the  flames  from  fpreading. 
In  Neron.  f.  16. 

{cj  Vitruvius  fays,  that  the  Alban  and  Gabian  ftone  was  not  the 
hardeft,  but  it  refilled  fire  *,  while  the  ftone  from  other  quarries  was 
apt,  when  heated,  to  crack,  and  fly  off  in  fragments.  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  7. 

(d)  Brotier  obferves,  that  by  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a fpace  of 
fomething  more  than  two  feet,  was  to  be  left  between  all  new-built 
houfes. 

(e)  It  is  known,  fays  Brotier,  from  the  experience  of  medical  people, 
that  at  Rome  there  are  more  patients,  during  the  fummer,  in  the 
wide  parts  of  the  city,  which  lie  open  to  the  fun,  than  in  the  narrow 
places,  where  the  inhabitants  are  fliaded  from  the  intenfe  heat. 

Sedlion  XLIV. 

(a)  The  beds,  on  which  the  gods  and  goddefles  were  extended  at  all 
public  feftivals,  were  called  Leblijlernia.  See  Livy,  lib.  v.  f.  13. 

{b)  Brotier  obferves,  that  the  Jews,  in  that  period  of  time,  were 
guilty  of  great  enormities ; and  the  diftineftion  between  them  and  the 
Chriftians  not  being  underftood,  all  were  confidered  in  the  fame  light, 
defpifed  and  hated  by  the  Romans. 

{c)  This  was  the  firft  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians.  Nero,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  human  kind,  waged  war  againft  a religion,  which  has 
fince  diffufed  the  light  of  truth,  and  humanifed  the  favages  of  Europe. 
It  is  true,  as  Suetonius  relates,  that  Claudius  banifhed  the  Jews,  who 
were  raifing  feditious  tumults,  at  trhe  inftigation  of  one  Chrestus* 
That  name,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  cannot,  at  lead  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Jesus  Christ  *,  who,  it  was  well  known  at  Rome, 
had  fuffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  'reign  of  Tiberius. 
Chrestus,  Brotier  obferves,  was  not  an  uncommon  name  amoag  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  When  the  Jews  were  ordered  by  Claudius  tQ 
depart  from  Rome,  all  of  that  nation,  who  profeflTed  themfelves  follow^ 
ers  of  Christ,  were,  without  diftindlion,  included  in  the  number.  The 
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fclicl  of  the  emperor  was  not  pointed  againfl  the  Chriflians.  Nero  ap- 
pears to  be  the  firlt  that  attacked  them  as  the  profeflbrs  ot  a new  reh- 
gion;  and  when  fuch  a man  as  Tacitus  calls  it  a dangerous  fuperftition, 
txitiahilis  juperjiitio,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that,  indiredly,  an  apology 
is  made  for  Nero;  But  for  Tacitus,  who  had  opportunities  for  a fair 
enquiry,  and  ability  to  know  and  decide,  what  excufe  can  be  offered  ? 
The  vices  of  tlie  Jews  were  imputed  to  the  Chridians  witliout  diferimi- 
nation,  and  Tacitus  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  torreat 
of  popular  prejudice.  And  yet  we  find  that  his  friend  Pliny,  during 
his  adminidratlon  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  thought  and  acted  with 
moderation.  The  Chriftians  were  under  a profecution  •,  Pliny,  in  his 
character  of  proconfular  governor,  was  in  doubt  how  to  proceed.  He 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Trajan  on  the  fubjeft  •,  and  after  dating  that  the 
real  Chriftians  ivere  not  to  he  forced,  by  any  means  ‘whatever,  to  renounce  the 
articles  if  their  belief,  he  proceeds  to  the  fum  total  of  their  guilt,  which 
he  found  to  be  as  follows : They  met  on  a dated  day  before  it  was 
light,  and  addrefled  themfclves  in  a prayer  or  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to 
a God,  binding  themfelves  by  a folemn  oath,  not  for  any  wicked  pur- 
pofe,  but  never  to  commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery  \ never  to  falfify 
their  word,  nor  deny  a truft  repofed  in  them  -,  after  w'liich,  it  was  their 
cudom  to  feparate,  and  then  re-affcmble  to  eat  their  meal  together,  in 
a manner  perfedlly  harmlefs  and  inofi'enfive.  They  defided,  fays  Pliny, 
from  this  cudom,  after  my  edidt,  ifllied  according  to  your  order,  againd 
the  holding  of  any  afiemblics  whatever.  Affirmahant  hanc  fuifje  fummam 
vel  culpw  fux,  vel  erroris,  quod  effent  foliti  ftato  die  ante  lucent  convenire,  car- 
nienque  Chrifto,  quafi  Deo,  dicer e fecum  invicem  •,  feque  facr amenta  non  in  fcelus 
aliquod,  ohftringere,  fed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adult  eria  commit  ter  ent 
■?ie  ftdeni  fuller  ent,  ne  depofttum  appellati  abnegarent : quibus  peradlis  morem 
fibi  diftedendi  fuijfe,  rurfufque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibiim,  promifeuum  ta- 
men,  et  innoxium  -,  quod  ipfum  facere  de/iiffe  poft  edibfum  meum,  quo  fecun- 
diim  mandata  tua  hetnrias  effe  vetueram.  Plin.  lib.  x.  ep.  py.  Such  is 
the  account  of  the  religion,  which  Tacitus  calls  di  pernicious  fuperdition. 
Pliny  adds,  in  the  fame  letter,  that,  in  order  to  come  at  the  real  truth, 
he  ordered  two  female  flaves  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  but  he  could 
difeover  nothing  more  than  a rooted  and  exceflive  fuperdition.  Trajan, 

in 
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in  his  anfwer  to  this  letter,  determines,  that  if  Chriftians  are  brought 
before  the  governor,  and  proved  to  be  guilty,  they  muft  be  punilhed, 
unlefs  they  renounce  their  errors,  and  invoke  the  gods  of  Rome,  In 
that  cafe  they  were  to  be  pardoned,  notwithftanding  any  former  fufpi- 
cion.  But  the  emperor  fays  to  his  minifter,  “ I would  not  have  you 
officioufly  enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them.”  Pliny’s  letter, 
Mr.  Melmoth  obferves,  is  efteemed  as  almoft  the  only  genuine  monu- 
ment of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  times  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding  the  apoftles,  being  wrote  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Paul.  It  was  preferved  by  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  as  a clear  and 
unfufpicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  dodtrines.  It  is  therefore 
with  good  reafon,  fays  Brotier,  that  Tertullian,  in  a ftrain  of  exultation, 
declares.  That  the  Chriftians,  “ for  their  innocence,  their  probity,  juf- 
tice,  truth,  and  for  the  living  God,  were  burnt  alive.  The  cruelty, 
ye  profecutors  ! is  all  your  own  ; the  glory  is  ours.”  Pro  tantd  inno- 
centid,  pro  tantd  probitate,  pro  jujiitid,  pro  virtute^  pro  Deo  vivo  crema- 
mur : Crudelitas  vejlra  gloria  eji  nojlra. 

(d)  The  Jews,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  Hiftory,  book  v.  f.  5,  were 
charged  with  harbouring  a fullen  averfion  towards  all  mankind.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  vindicate  the  Chriftian  religion  from  that  imputation. 

(e)  Juvenal  alludes,  with  his  ufual  indignation,  to  the  barbarous 
cruelties  deferibed  by  Tacitus.  See  fat.  i.  ver.  155. 

SeBion  XL VI. 

{a)  For  Praenefte,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Spartacus,  a gladiator,  kindled  up  the  Servile  War  A.  U.  C.  681. 

(e)  For  Formize,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

SeBion  XLVII. 

{a)  For  Placentia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  L. 

{a)  Fenius  Rufus  has  been  mentioned  to  his  honour,  Annals,  xiv. 

f.  51. 

{b)  Agrippina,  Nero’s  murdered  mother. 
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SeElion  LII. 

{a)  Lucius  Silanus,  the  fon  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  59. 

{h')  Caius  Caffius,  banifhed  to  Sardinia  A.  U.  C.  818.  See  An- 
nals, book  xii.  f.  1 1 and  12. 

Se^ion  LVI. 

{a)  The  weaknefs  here  imputed  to  Lucan,  cannot  be  read  by  any 
man  who  has  a refpc(5l  for  genius,  and  the  true  dignity  of  the  human 
charadler,  without  emotions  of  pity  and  regret.  But,  perhaps,  without 
any  ftudied  comment,  the  cafe  admits  a plain  and  obvious  apology. 
Two  eminent  men  (Natalis  and  Scevinus)  had  been  taken  into  cuf- 
tody.  At  the  fight  of  the  rack  their  refolution  failed^  and  they  difeovered 
their  accomplices.  Lucan  knew  that  the  fame  engine  of  cruelty  was 
ready  for  himfelf  and  his  two  friends,  Qiiindianus  and  Senecio.  All 
three  were  tempted  by  a promife  of  pardon,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
earn  it  by  making  difeoveries.  Lucan  might  think  that  his  mother,, 
a woman  who  boafted  neither  rank  nor -fortune,  would  not,  among  a 
great  number  of  daring  confpirators,  be  deemed  an  objedb  worthy  of 
notice ; and,  befides,  the  terrors  of  the  rack  may  conquer  the  moll 
heroic  mind.  When  the  executioner  appears  with  his  torturing  engines, 
it  is  no  longer  the  moment  of  courage.  He  who  in  the  ranks  of  war 
is  ready  to  face  every  danger,  may  fhrink  from  the  pangs  prepared  for 
him  in  a dungeon,  where  he  muft  fuffer  under  a villain’s  hand,  unfeen, 
unpitied,  unapplauded.  When  Felton,  .who  ftabbed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Portfmouth,  was  examined  before  the  privy  council, 
the  Biflaop  of  London  faid  to  him.  If  you  “will  not  confefs^  you 
miifr  go  to  the  rack.  The  man  replied.  If  it  mufi;  be  fo,  I know  not 
whom  I may  accufe-,  perhaps  fome  Lord  at  this  board.  Sound  fenfe, 
fays  Judge  Fofter,  in  the  mouth  of  an  enthufiaft  and  a ruffian  ! 
In  the  fame  diftrefs,  the  fame  hurry  and  perturbation  of  fpirit,  Lucan 
mentioned  his  mother.  He  might  think  that  ffie  was  not  of  confe- 
quence  to  provoke  refentment ; and  the  event  fliewed,  if  he  tliought 
,fo,  that  his  conclufion  was  right.  Nero  affedled  to  forget  her.  She 
and  Seneca’s  wife  were  fuffered  to  live.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  condudl 
of  Lucan  may  admit  of  fome  extenuation  j more  efpecially,  when  he 

had 
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had  before  his  eyes  the  example  of  fenators,  and  men  of  confular  rank. 
But  a late  writer  thinks  he  has  difcovered  a better  ground  of  defence. 
He  denies  the  fadt,  and  fays,  Tacitus  has  adopted  a grofs  calumny ^ in- 
vented by  Nero  to  'oilify  the  ohjedl  of  his  envious  abhorrence.  But  it  may 
be  aflced,  if  Nero  framed  the  ftory,  is  it  probable  that  a writer,  who 
wages  an  inceflant  war  againft  evil  men  and  evil  de^ds,  would  have 
defcended  to  be  the  accomplice  of  a tyrant?  Tacitus,  through  the 
whole  of  his  narrative,  has  done  ample  juftice  to  all  who  died  with 
glory ; to  Epicharis,  the  enfranchifed  flave,  who  difplayed  her  con- 
ftancy,  in.  defiance  of  the  keeneft  torture  •,  to  Seneca,  who  left  an  ex- 
ample of  unfhaken  virtue ; to  Subrius  Flavius,  whofe  lafl  words  to 
Nero  were,.  “ I hated  you  when  you  became  a coachman,  a comedian, 
and  an  incendiary to  Sulpicius  Afper,  the  centurion  •,  and,  above 
all,  to  Lucan  himfelf,  who  died  with  undaunted  courage,  repeating  a 
paflage  from  his  own  poem.  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  when 
Lucan’s  father  fuffered  death  in  the  following  year,  Tacitus  fays,  that, 
the  fon  refledled  the  higheft  honour  on  the  father;  grande  adjumentum 
claritudinis.  The  writer  who  has  treated  Lucan  with  fo  much  candour, 
would  neither  adopt  nor  invent  a calumny,  to.  brand  his  name  in  the 
page  of  hiftory.  But  to  conclude  this  long  note : It  is  by  no  means 
probable,  that  Tacitus,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  not  much 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Lucan,  would  hazard  a 
glaring  falfehood  in  the  face  of  his  contemporaries  ; and  it  is  lefs  pro- 
bable, that  Mr.  Hay  ley,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  1730  years, 
fliould  be  better  informed  than  the  great  hiftorian,  who  lived  at  the 
very  time  of  the  tranfadlion.  See  Poems,  by  William  Hayley,  Efq. 
vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

Sediion  LX. 

{a)  This  was  Seneca’s  villa,  called  Nomentanun^  which  he  mentions, 
epift.  cx.  and  alfo  civ.  in  Nomentanum  meum  fugi. 

Se diion  LXIII. 

{fi)  For  his  diet,  fee  in  this  book,  f.  45. 
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‘ Seolmi  LX IV. 

i^a)  This  poifon  was  called  cicuta.  Seneca  fays,  it  made  Socrates  a 
great  man  : Cicuta  magnum  Socratem  fecit.  Epift.  xiii. 


Semon  LXVUI. 

(^a)  Statilia  Meflalina  had  been  Nero’s  third  wife.  See  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  No.  39. 

Section  LXX. 

i^a)  The  commentators  point  out  different  paflages  in  the  Pharfalia, 
but  all  depend  on  mere  conje6ture.  Lipfius  thinks  the  defcription  of 
Lycidas,  at  the  point  of  death,  mofl  probable. 

Ferrea  dum  puppi  rapidos  manus  inherit  uncos, 

Affixit  Lycidam  : merfus  foret  ille  profundo, 

Sed  prohibent  focii,  fufpenfaque  crura  retentant. 

Scinditur  avulfus  •,  nec  ficut  vulnere,  fanguis 
Emicuit  lentus  : ruptis  cadit  undique  venis, 

Difcurfufque  anims  diverfa  in  membra  meantis 
Interceptus  aquis ; nullius  vita  perempti 
Eft  tanta  dimifla  via  ; pars  ultima  trunci 
Tradidit  in  Letum  vacuos  vitalibus  artus-, 

Aut  tumidus  qua  pulmo  jacet,  qua  vifcera  fervent, 

Elteferunt  ibi  fata  diu,  ludlataque  multum 
I lac  cum  parte  viri  vix  omnia  membra  tulerunt. 

Pharsal.  lib.  iii.  ver.  635. 

Other  critics  contend  for  the  following  lines  : 

Sanguis  erant  lacrymte  •,  qusecumque  foramina  novit 
Humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor ; ora  redundant, 

Et  patultE  nares  •,  fudor  rubet : omnia  plenis 
Membra  fluunt  venis:  totum  eft  pro  vulnere  corpus. 

Pharsal.  ix.  ver.  81 1. 
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SeBion  LXXI. 

(iz)  Laurel  is  called  by  Pliny  the  elder,  the  door-keeper  of  the 
Csefars  : ‘janitrix  Cafarum.  Lib.  xv.  f.  30. 

{})  Virginius  was  a rhetorician,  and  the  preceptor  of  Perfeus,  the 
fatirift ; as  may  be  feen  in  the  Life  of  Perfeus. 

(c)  Mufonius  Rufus  was  a teacher  of  philofophy.  See  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  59. 

Section  LXXI  I. 

(a)  Petronius  Turpilianus  was  conful,  as  mentioned,  book  xiv. 
f.  29. 

(b)  Cocceius  Nerva,  afterwards  emperor. 

if)  For  Nymphidius,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  ij  j and  fee 
the  Hiftory,  book  i.  f.  5. 

Sebfion  LXXIII. 

(a)  Seneca,  the  philofopher,  had  two  brothers  j namely,  Annseus 
Mela,  the  father  of  Lucan,  and  Annaeus  Novatus,  who  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Gallio,  and  took  that  name.  For  the  death  of  Mela,  fee 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  17. 

SeElion  LXXIV. 

(a)  The  month  of  April  was  called  Neronius,  May  Claudius,  and 
June  Germanicus.  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

{h)  For  an  account  of  Vindex,  fee  the  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi.  p.  374. 

{c)  Auguftus  was  deified  by  the  poets,  and  in  the  provinces  i but 
no  altars  were  erected  to  him  at  Rome  during  his  life. 
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Section  I. 

(a)  ^ i "^HE  account  of  Dido’s  flight  from  Tyre  with  the  treafures- 
jL  of  her  hufband  Sichseus,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Pygmalion, 
who  had  bafely  murdered  his  brother  for  the  fake  of  his  riches,  is  finely 
given  by  Virgil.  ^Tneid  i,  ver.  347. 

(/')  The  kings  of  Numidia,  and  the  African  princes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage,  were  enemies  to  the  infant  ftate  founded  by 
Dido. 

Hinc  Getulse  urbes,  genus  infuperabile  bello, 

Et  Numids  infrasni  cingunt. 

Virgil,  Hb.  iv.  ver.  40.  , 

Se^fion  II. 

(a)  The  Qiiinquennial  feftival  was  eftabliflied  by  Nero,  A.  U.  C. 
813.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  20. 

Se5iion  III. 

{a)  Suetonius  relates  the  whole  of  this  impoftor’s  deception,  and. 
the  chimerical  projeds  of  Nero  in  confequence  of  it.  In  Neron.  f.  31. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  Nero  did  not  fcriiple  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  amongfl:  other 

performers. 
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performers,  even  in  the  fpedlacles  prefented  by  the  magiftrates.  He 
lung  tragedies  maficed,  the  vizors  of  the  gods  and  goddefles  being 
formed  into  a refemblance  of  his  ov/n  face.  Among  the  refb,  he  a6ted 
Canace  in  Labour^  Orejies  the  Murderer  cf  his  Mother^  CEdipus  blinded^  and 
Hercules  mad.  In  the  laft  tragedy  a foldier,  at  his  pofb  in  the  theatre, 
leeing  the  emperor  bound  with  chains  as  the  play  required,  ran  to  his 
affiftance.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  21.  See  alfo  the  fame,  f.  22,  23  and  24. 
This  ridiculous  difplay  of  talents,  beneath  the  dignity  of  a prince,  is 
well  deferibed  by  Racine  in  his  play  of  Britannicus : 

Pour  toute  ambition,  pour  vertu  finguliere, 

II  excelle  a conduire  un  char  dans  la  carriere  •, 

A difpurer  des  prix  indignes  de  fes  mains, 

A fe  donner  lui-meme  en  fpeftacle  aux  Romains  •, 

A venir  prodiguer  fa  voix  fur  un  theatre, 

A reciter  des  chants  qu’il  veut  qu’on  idolatre. 

A6t  iv.  feene  4. 

Racine’s  play  was  performed  before  Lewis  XIV,  who  had  before  that 
time  mixed  in  the  dance  on  the  public  ftage.  The  pidlure  of  Nero’s 
folly  made  the  monarch  fee  himfelf,  and  from  that  time  he  refolved 
never  to  degrade  the  royal  charadter. 

Sedlion  V. 

[a)  See  Suetonius  in  Neron.  f.  23. 

Seblion  VI. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  he  married  Popptea  twelve  days  after  his  di- 
vorce from  Octavia,  and,  notwithfeanding  the  vehemence  of  his  love, 
killed  her  with  a kick  when  fne  was  big  with  child,  only  becauie  Ihe 
took  the  liberty  to  chide  him  for  returning  late  from  the  chariot-race. 
He  had  by  her  a daughter,  called  Chudia  Augufta,  who  died  in  her 
‘ infancy.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  35. 

{b)  The  firlt  Romans  did  not  burn  their  dead,  but  interred  them, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  other  nations.  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  that 
the  pradtice  of  committing  the  dead  to  the  funeral  pile,  was  not  intro- 
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duced  till  it  was  known  that  the  bodies  of  foldiers,  who  died  in  foreign 
wars,  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  and  expofed  to  public  view.  And 
yet  Plutarch,  in  his  Idfe  of  Numa,  obferves  that  Numa  was  buried, 
purfuant  to  his  own  exprefs  injun<5lion,  directing  that  his  body  fhould 
not  be  committed  to  the  flames  •,  which  fhews  that  burning  was  known 
at  Rome  in  that  early  period.  The  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead  was 
held  in  abhorrence  by  feveral  nations,  and,  according  to  Herodotus, 
by  the  Perfians  as  well  as  the  ^Egyptians.  Notwithftanding  what 
Plutarch  has  faid,  Pliny  afliires  us,  that  before  Sylla  the  diftator,  the 
bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  always  interred  by  the  Romans,  and  that 
the  reafon  for  burning  that  extraordinary  man,  was  becaufe,  having 
dug  up  the  body  of  Marius,  he  was  afraid  of  being  treated  the  fame 
■way  himfelf,  and  therefore  ordered  his  remains  to  be  confumed  to 
allies.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  f.  54.  The  cuftom  of  burning  at  Rome  ceafed 
under  the  Antonines. 

(c)  Befides  the  fpices  with  which  the  body  of  Poppasa  was  embalm- 
ed, a prodigious  quantity  was  burnt  on  the  occafion,  infomuch  that 
Pliny  fays,  all  Arabia  did  not  produce  in  an  entire  year  as  much  as 
was  confumed  at  the  funeral  of  Poppaea.  Periti  rerum  ajfeverant 
Arab  I AM  non  feme  tantum  thuris  et  myrrh.®  annuo  fcetu^  quantum 
Nero  princeps  novijfimo  Poppaa  fua  die  concremaverit.  Pliny,  lib.  xii 
f.  18. 

. ( d)  For  the  apotheofis  of  Nero’s  daughter  by  Poppasa,  fee  An- 
nals, XV.  f.  23. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  The  name  of  this  perfon  was  Caflius  Longinus,  a lawyer  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  blind.  His  crime,  according  to  Suetonius,  was, 
that  among  the  bulls  of  his  anceftors,  he  kept  that  of  the  famous 
Caflius,  whoftabbed  Julius  Csefar.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  37. 

Section  VIII. 

{a)  Lucius  Silanus  was  fon  to  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  who  was 
great-grandfon  to  Auguftus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  59. 
For  his  uncle  Silanus  Torquatus,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  3^. 
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{h)  For  Lepida,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  64. 

(c)  Marcellos  Cornelius  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Galba. 
Hift.  lib.  i.  f.  37. 

SeSHon  IX. 

(^a)  Barium,  a city  in  Apulia,  now  Bari. 

Seaton  X. 

(a)  For  the  death  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  fee  Annals,  xiv.  f.  58 
and  59. 

{b)  Nero  and  Antiftius  Vetus  were  joint  confuls,  A.  U.  C.  808. 
See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  11. 

Sebiion  XII. 

{a)  For  Fenius  Rufus,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  66  and  68. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  74. 

(c)  The  twoTorquati  were,  Silanus  Torquatus,  Annals,  xv.  f.  35  \ 
and  Lucius  Torquatus,  this  book,  f.  9. 

Seblion  XIII. 

(a)  This  was  a dreadful  fire,  by  which  in  one  night  Lugdunum 
(now  the  city  of  Lyons)  was  reduced  toafhes.  Seneca  fays,  Una  nox 
fuit  inter  urban  maximam  et  nullam.  See  his  Refledlions  on  this  Mif- 
fortune,  epilt.  91. 

{b)  The  time  when  the  people  of  Lyons  granted  a fupply  to  the  Ro- 
mans cannot  be  afeertained.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

Seblion  XIV. 

{a)  Antiftius  Sofianus  was  baniftied  on  account  of  his  facirical 
verfes,  A.  U.  815.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  48,  49. 

{h)  For  Oftorius  Scapula,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  3 1 ; Annals,  xiv.  f.  48. 
He  had  commanded  in  Britain  with  great  reputation. 

(f)  To  give  validity  to  a will,  feven  witnefles  were  necefTary.  Digeft. 
lib.  xxxvii.  tit.  De  Bonorum  Pofleflione. 

Seblion  XV. 


{a)  Annals,  xii.  f.  31. 
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Seclion  XVII. 

(a)  Crilpinus  commanded  the  praetorians,  Annals,  xi.  f.  r.  He 
was  banillicd  to  Sardinia,  Annals,  xv,  f.  71. 

ib)  For  Gallic,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  fee  Annals,  xv,  f.  73, 

(c)  Brotier  exclaims  in  this  place.  Let  the  detractors  from  the 
merit  of  Lucan  hear  what  Tacitus  lays  of  him,  and  let  them  blufli 
for  their  malignity.  That  a young  poet,  who  ended  his  career  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age,  fltould  aim  in  many  palTages  of  his  work  at 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  the  ialfe  glitter  which  the  example  of  his 
uncle  Seneca  and  the  tafte  of  the  age  encouraged,  cannot  be  matter 
of  wonder  j but,  to  atone  for  his  faults,  his  poem  is  a treafure  of  fen- 
timents  worthy  of  a Roman.  Lucan  taught  Corneille  to  think,  and  to 
exprefs  his  thoughts  with  force  and  dignity. 

{d)  Juvenal  gives  us  to  understand  that  Lucan  w^as  poffelTed  of  great 
riches,  and  might  therefore  feek  no  reward  but  fame  : 

Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortrs 
Marmoreis.  S.'tr.  vii.  ver.  79. 

(e)  The  plot  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  is  not  related  with  perfpicuity 
by  any  historian.  All  tliat  is  now  known  is,  that  Cerealh  was  the 
informer,  and  that  Sextus  PalTienus,  the  chief  of  the  confpiracy,  with 
feveral  men  of  rank,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caligula. 

Section  XVIII. 

{a)  This  is  the  writer  whom  Pope  has  celebrated  in  the  EfiTay  on 
Criticism  : 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleaie, 

I'he  Scholar’s  learning,  v/ith  the  courtier’s  eafe. 

The  account  here  given  of  him  by  Tacitus,  is  elegant  and  interefting. 
See  Plutarch,  on  the  difference  between  a friend  and  a Sycophant  ^ 
and  fee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvii.  f.  7. 

(^)  This  was  Scevinus  the  confpirator,  for  whom  fee  Annals,  xv. 
f.  49,  54,  and  56. 


SeStion 
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{a)  This  defcription  of  Nero  and  his  flagitious  court  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  critics  to  be  the  work  called  Petronii  Arbitri  Satyricon  •, 
but  this,  it  is  evident,  mufl;  be  a grofs  miftake.  The  'Satyricon  is  a long 
work,  and  mufl;  have  been  written  at  leifure.  It  contains  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  new  modes  of  vice,  or  the  fecret  pradlices  of  Nero’s 
court.  It  glances  often  at  the  imbecility  of  Claudius,  and  prefents  a 
variety  of  rnifcellaneous  matter,  palpably  the  compofition  of  a mind 
at  cafe.  What  was  fent  to  Nero  mufl;  have  been  a fhort  performance,, 
fuch  as  a man  of  g;enius  rnio;ht  difpatdi  in  a few  hours.  How  fnoukl 
the  paflliges,  which  have  entitled  Petronius  to  be  raniced  with  the  critics 
of  antiquity,  find  a place  in  the  narrative  of  a dying  man  ^ 

Seblion  XXI. 

(a)  When  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother,  was  announsed. 
to  the  fenate,  and  the  fathers,  v/ith  their  ufual  f'lirit  of  adulation,  were 
preparing  their  decrees  on  that  occafion,  Thrafea  rofe  from  his  feat 
and  left  the  houfe.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  12. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  48. 

(c)  For  CoflTutianus  Capito,  a man  of  infamous  charadler,  fee. 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  33. 

Sebficn  XXII. 

(a)  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  changed  at  different  times  At  firfl; 
it  was  a folemn  obligation  to  preferve  the  laws.  Dio  relates,  that  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  712,  the  magiffrates  fwore  on  the- 
Adis  of  Julius  Ctefar.  In  procefs  of  time,  to  fwear  on  the  Adis  of  the' 
Emperors  grew  into  ufe ; though  we  have  feen  Tiberius  rcfufmg  to 
admit  that  form  of  oath. 

(b)  Thrafea  was  forbid  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  816. 
See  book  xv.  f.  23.  From  that  time,,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  en- 
tered the  fenate. 

(c)  The  Journals  of  the  Roman  people,  called  in  the  original 
Diurna  Populi  Romani.  Tiiefe  were  the  Rom.an  newfpapers.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  colie dlion  of  thofe  fugitive  pieces  has  come  down 
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to  us.  We  fliould  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  minutely  and  diftindly 
the  private  life  of  the  Romans^  and  the  opportunity  would  be  fair  to  make 
a comparifon  between  a Roman  journalift  and  the  doer  of  a modern 
newfpaper. 

(d)  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  for  Mursena,  gives  a fketch  of  Tubero’s 
charadler  : “ He  was  a man  of  illuftrious  birth,  a fcholar,  and  a pro- 
feffor  of  the  ftoic  philofophy.  Being  defired,  at  the  funeral  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  to  lay  out  the  couches  for  the  farewel  fupper,  he  chofe  the 
vileft  fort,  fuch  as  were  ufed  at  Carthage,  and,  having  covered  them 
with  goat  (kins,  arranged  in  proper  order  a number  of  Samian  vales, 
which  were  earthen  ware-,  as  if  he  were  preparing  for  the  funeral  of 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  not  for  that  of  the  divine  Africanus,  to  whofe 
honour  Quintus  Maximus,  in  a panegyric  from  the  roftrum,  faid,  he 
thanked  the  immortal  Gods  that  fuch  a man  was  born  a Roman  citi- 
zen ; for  wherever  Scipio  lived,  there  by  confequence  would  be  fixeil 
the  empire  of  the  world.”  Cicero  adds,  that  Tubcro,  a good  and  up- 
right citizen,  the  grandfon  of  Paulus  .^milius,  and  nephew  to  the 
deceafed  Scipio,  gave  umbrage  to  the  people  by  his  perverfe  wifdom, 
and  for  his  goat  (kins  loft  his  eledlion  when  candidate  for  the  praetor- 
(hip.  Atque  ille^  homo  eruditijfmus^  ac  JioicuSy  ftravit  pelliculis  hadinis 
Icdlulos  punicanos,  et  expofuit  vafa  Sarnia ; quafi  vero  ejfet  Diogenes  cynicus 
mortuus,  et  non  divini  hominis  Africani  mors  honejlaretur  j quern  cum  fu- 
premo  ejus  die  ^intus  Maximus  laudaret^  gratias  egit  Dtis  immortalibus^ 
quod  ilk  vir  in  hac  republicd  potijfimum  natus  ejfet : necejfe  enim  fuijje^  ihi 
ejfe  t err  arum  imperium^  ubi  Hie  ejfet.  Hujus  in  morte  celebrandd  graviter 
tulit  populus  Romanus  hanc  perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis-,  itaque 
homo  integerrimus.,  civis  optimus,  cum  ejfet  Lucii  Pauli  nepos^  Africani  fo- 
roris  flius^  his  h^edinis  pelliculis  praturd  dejeblus  eji.  Tully  pro 
Murrena,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  Delph.  edit.  Seneca,  who  was  a profefled 
ftoic,  fays  of  that  fchool,  that  there  was  no  fc6l  more  benevolent, 
none  more  aftecftionate,  and  none  more  zealous  to  promote  the  good 
of  fociety.  Nulla  fedla  henignior,  leniorque  ejl ; nulla  amantior  hominum, 
et  communibus  bonis  attentior.  De  dementia,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5.  But  the 
fame  Seneca  teaches  the  impious  dodtrine  of  filicide.  In  eum  intravimus 
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tnundum^  in  quo  his  legihus  vivitur : Placet?  Pare.  Non -placet  ? ^lacum^ 
que  vis^  exi.  Epift.  9 1 . 

Se diion  XXIII. 

{a')  Acratus  has  been  mentioned  as  a perfon  fent  into  Afia,  to  plun- 
der the  cities  of  their  ftatues.  Annals,  xv.  f.  45. 

{h)  Rubellius  Plautus,  for  whom  fee  Annals,  xiv.  f.  57  and  59. 

Sediion  XXIV. 

(a)  Nero  was  on  his  return  from  Campania. 

Sedlion  XXVI. 

{a)  Arulenus  Rufticus  lived  to  eftablifli  a great  and  virtuous  cha- 
rafler.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D.  94. 
See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xi ; and  note  (a). 


Sedlion  XXVII. 

{a)  The  emperors  had  their  own  fpecial  quaeftors  for  the  condu6t  of 
their  affairs.  Auguftus  was  the  firft  that  eftablifhed  fuch  an  office. 
Suetonius  fays,  he  acquainted  the  fenate  with  the  fcandalous  behaviour 
of  his  daughter  Julia  by  a narrative  in  writing,  which  was  read  to  the 
fathers  by  the  qu^flor.  Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  65. 

Sedlion  XXVIII. 

{a)  For  more  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  fee  Hiftory,  book  iv.  f.  5 ; 
and  fee  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  and  note  (b). 

{b)  Marcus  Paconius,  the  father  of  Paconius  Agrippinus,  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Tiberius.  See  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  6r. 

(r)  For  more  of  Curtius  Montanus,  fee  Hiftory,  iv.  f.  40  and4Z. 


Sedlmi  XXIX. 

{a^  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  commentators,  that  the  Montanus 
mentioned  in  this  place  is  the  perfon  introduced  by  Juvenal  in  the 
deep  confultation  held  by  Domitian,  about  the  manner  of  dreffing  a 
hfh  of  enormous  iize  : *' 
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Qiiidnam  igitur  cenics  ? conciditur  ? abfit  ab  illo 
Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus  ait,  &c. 

Sat.  iv.  ver.  130. 

Semon  XXXII. 

(a)  Egnadus,  the  profefibr  of  the  ftoic  philofophy,  who  appears  as 
a witnefs  againlt  Bareas  Soranus,  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal : 

Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 

Difcipulumque  fenex.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  116. 

See  the  Hiftory,  book  iv.  f.  10. 

Se^Iion  XXXIV. 

(a)  Notice  has  been  taken,  f.  xxvii.  note  (<z),  of  the  imperial  qusef- 
tors.  T he  confuls  alfo  had  their  qusftors,  as  we  read  in  Dio,  lib.  xlviii. 
where  it  is  faid  that  Appius  Claudius  and  Caius  Norbanus,  confuls 
A.  U.  C.  716,  had  each  of  them  two  qusftors  under  their  own  imme- 
diate diredlion.  " 

(l^)  Demetrius  is  praifed  by  Seneca,  not  merely  as  a philofopher, 
but  as  a man  of  confummate  virtue.  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 
In  another  place  he  calls  him  emphatically,  not  the  teacher,  but  the 
witnefs  of  truth.  Non  fraceptor  veri^  fed  teftis.  Epift.  xx. 

(f)  Arria,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Arria,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  795,  plunged  a dagger  in  her  own 
breaft,  to  give  her  hufband  Caecina  Paetus  an  example  of  undaunted 
courage.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  notes  ia)  and 
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Se5iion  I. 

(a)  'FT'  PICTETUS,  as  we  are  told  by  Arrian,  recorded  the  Apothegms 
JlIj  of  Thrafea,  and  in  particular  the  fentiment  here  afcribed 
to  him. 

(b)  Pliny  the  confiil  obferves;  that  many,  who  are  themfelves  flaves 
to  every  vice,  are,  notwithftanding,  malicious  declaimers  againft  the  er- 
rors of  others  ; yet,  furely,  a lenity  of  difpofition  is  of  all  other  virtues 
the  moft  becoming.  The  rule  Vv^hich  ought  to  be  moft  religioufly  ob- 
ferved,  is.  Let  us  be  inexorable  to  our  own  failings,  while  we  treat  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  the  world  with  tendernefs,  not  excepting  even  fuch  as  for- 
give none  but  themfelves,  remembering  always  what  the  humane, 
and,  therefore,  the  great  Thrafea  ufed  to  fay  : “ He  who  hates  vice, 
hates  mankind.”  Noftine  hos,  qui  omnium  libidinum  fervi,  ftc  aliorurrt’vi- 
tiis  irafcuntm\  qmft  invideant^  et  gravijjime  puniunt^  quos  maxims  imitan- 
tiir  ? Cum  60S  etiam,  qui  non  indigent  dementia  ullius, ' nihil  magis  qtiam  le- 
nitas  decent.  Atque  ego  optimum  et  emendatijfimum  exiJUmo.,  qui  cateris  ita 
ignofcity  tanquam  ipfe  quotidie  peccet  \ ita  pcccatis  abjiinet,  tanquam  nemini 
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ignofcat.  Proinde  hoc  domi^  hoc  foris^  hoc  in  cmni  vit^e  genere  tenecimus,  ut 
nobis  implacahiles  Jinms,  exorabiles  ijiis  eliam,  qiii  da‘nc  veniam  nifi  fibi  ne~ 
fciunt  j rnandemufque  rnemori^e^  quod  vir  mitijfiynus^  et  ob  hoc  qucque  mciximus-> 
Phrafea  dicere  crebro  folebal : Qui  vitia  odit,  homines  odit.  Plin. 
lib.  viii.  cpift.  22.  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  elegant  tranflator  of  Pliny, 
fays,  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  feems  to  be,  that  as  it  is  difficult  to 
fe})arate  the  adlion  fromi  the  man,  we  lliould  not  fufFer  the  errors  of  the 
world  to  raife  in  us  that  acrimony  of  indignation,  which,  if  well  exa- 
mined, will,  perhaps,  be  oftener  found  to  proceed  from  fome  fecret 
principle  of  malice,  than  a juft  abhorrence  of  vice.  And,  therefore, 
as  Seneca  obferves,  Satius  eft  publi cos  mores  et  humana  vitia  placide  acci- 
fere.  See  Melmoth’s  Pliny,  book  viii.  epift.  22. 

(f)  Helvidius  Prifeus  was  recalled  'from  exile,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  See  Appendix  to  book  v.  of  the 
Hiftory ; and  fee  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  and  note  {b). 

{d)  Paconius  Agrippinus  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xvi.  f.  28. 

(f)  Thefe  particulars  are  related  by  Arrian,  in  Epidteto,  r. 

(/)  Arrian  has  recorded  this  fadl.  Seneca  has  mentioned  Demetrius 
with  the  higheft  applaufe,  and  chiefly  for  the  following  fentiment: 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  man  who  has  never  felt  the 
ftroke  of  adverfity  ; he  has  had  no  experience  of  himfelf.  Nihil  mihi 
videtur  infelicitis  eo,  cui  nihil  unquam  evenit  adverfi : non  licuit  enim  illi  fe 
experire.  Seneca  de  Providentia,  cap.  jii. 

Section  II. 

(a)  Cornutus  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Perfeus  the  poet. 

Teneros  tu  fufeipis  annos 

Socratico,  Cornute,  finu. 

Sat.  v.  ver.  ^6. 

Crevier,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  tells  us,  that  Nero  intended  to 
write  the  Roman  Hiftory  in  verfe,  and  in  four  hundred  books.  That 
will  be  too  many,  faid  Cornutus  j nobody  will  read  them.  In  anfwer 
he  was  told,  that  Chryfippus  had  written  a great  many  more.  Yes, 
replied  Cornutus,  but  the  difference  between  the  authors  is  very  great. 

He 
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He  efcaped  with  his  life,  but  was  banifhed.  Crevier’s  Roman  Em- 
perors, vol.  iv,  p.  295. 

[b)  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  29  and  30. 

(r)  Vologefes,  king  of  Parthia,  and  Pacorus,  king  of  Media,  were 
brothers  to  Tiridates.  Monobazus  was  king  of  the  Adiabenians. 

(d)  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  31. 

{e)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{f)  For  Patrobius,  lee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  f.  13. 

{g)  The  lliill  in  archery,  which  Tiridates  difplayed  on  the  occafion, 
is  related  by  Dio. 

Seblion  III. 

(n)  The  appearance  of  Tiridates  before  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
prodigious  magnificence  of  that  public  fpeftacle,  are  defcribed  by  Sue- 
tonius, in  Nero,  f.  13. 

[b)  Suetonius,  f.  13.  See  alfo  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

Seblion  IV. 

(a)  The  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  was  worfhipped  by  the 
Perfians,  and  almoft  all  the  eaftern  nations.  See  Hyde,  Hiftory  of  the 
Perfian  Religion. 

(^)  The  fpeech  of  Tiridates,  and  Nero’s  anfwer,  are  recorded  by 
Dio  Caflius,  lib.  Ixiii. 

{c)  Pliny  mentions  the  decorations  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  vaft  dif- 
play  of  gold  for  the  reception  of  Tiridates.  Nero  Pompeii  Pheatrum 
operuit  auro  in  mum  diem^  quod  Piridati  regi  Armeyiic-e  ojlenderet. 
Lib.  xxxiii.  f.  3.  See  alfo  Dio  CafTius,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(^d)  Dio  fays,  this  feall  was  given  in  Nero’s  golden  palace  •,  for  which, 
fee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  f.  3. 

{e)  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  was  often  dillurbed  by  the  violent 
fpirit  of  theatrical  fadlions,  the  leaders  of  which  were  diftinguiflied  by 
the  colour  of  their  drefs,  fuch  as  white^  blue,  green,  and  yellcrM.  This 
is  what  Tacitus,  in  another  place,  has  called  histrionalis  favor. 
Montefquieu  has  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  declenfion  of, 
the  Roman  empire.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xxix. 
note  (c). 


2. 


(/)  k>io> 
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(/)  Dio  relates  this  remark  made  by  Tiridates. 

(g)  Pliny  the  elder  has  given  an  account  of  Nero’s  pafllon  for  the 
occult  fcienc.es,  lib.  xxx.  f.  2. 


Se^ion  V. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  fpent  in  treating  Tiridates  with  unparal- 
leled magnificence,  eight  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  a day  ; a fum 
almoft  incredible ! and  at  his  departure  prefented  him  with  above  a 
million.  Sueton.  inNero,  f.  30. 

(^)  The  deftrudtion  of  Artaxata  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xiii. 
f.  41. 

(c)  The  fuperftitious  veneration  with  which  the  Parthians  confidered 
the  Sea,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Pliny  fays,  1’iridates  navigare 
volueraty  qiioniani  exfpuere  in  maria,  aliifque  mertalium  neceffitatibus  violare 
xaturam  earn  fas  non  putant.  Lib.  xxx.  f.  2. 

(d)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(^)  For  Dyrrachium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seblion  VI, 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero,  having  placed  his  laurel  crown  in  the 
Capitol,  and  being  complimented  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  clofed 
the  temple  of  Janus.  In  Nero,  f.  13. 

{b)  Suetonius  mentions  his  intended  expedition  to  the  Cafpian  Sea, 

(c)  Thefe  levies  of  men,  fix  feet  high,  to  be  called  the  Alexandrian 
phalanx,  are  ftated  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  19. 

(dj  See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  22. 

(e)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  30. 

(/)  Suetonius,  in  the  place  laft  cited. 

Sedlion  VII. 

(fi)  Helius,  the  freedman,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cafiius  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  prime  minifter  during  Nero’s  abfence  from  Rome.  Corneille 
has  deferibed  a Have  rifing  to  preferment,  with  the  lententious  brevity 
-of  Tacitus: 


Jamais 
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Jamais  un  affranchi  n’eft  qu’un  efclave  infame*, 

Bien  qu’il  change  d’etat,  il  ne  change  point  d’ame. 

CiNNA,  aft  iv.  fcene  6. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  The  city  of  Caffiope,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Caflius,  are  both 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  J2. 

{d)  See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  23. 

((? ) The  deftruftion  of  the  ftatues  erefled  to  the  various  conquerors 
in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero, 
f.  24. 

(/)  See  Annals,  book  xvi.  f.  5. 

(g)  Dio  CalTius  tells  us,  that  when  Nero  performed  the  part  of  Ca- 
mce,  one  of  the  fpeflators  aflced.  What  is  he  doing  now  ? A man  an- 
fwered.  He  is  in  labour.  For  a lift  of  the  charaflers  afled  by  Nero,  fee 
Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  21. 

(h)  See  Crevier’s  Roman  Emperors,  Life  of  Nero,  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 

Seblion  VIII. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  own  confcience,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived the  congratulatory  addrefles  of  the  army,  the  fenate,  and  the 
people;  he  frequently  confefied  that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother’s  ghoft 
following  him  with  the  whips  and  burning  torches  of  the  furies.  Ex- 
agitari  Je  maternd fpecie,  verberibus  furiarum  ac  tccdis  ardentibus.  In  Nero, 
f*  34- 

(b)  When  Nero  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  he  did  not  dare  to  attend 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  having  heard  the  cryer  warning  all  impious 
and  nefarious  villains  not  to  approach  the  place.  Sueton.  in  Nero, 

f*  34* 

(f)  Suetonius  fays,  he  attempted  to  call  up  his  mother’s  ghoft,  in 
order  to  appeafe  and  mollify  her  wrath.  In  Nero,  f.  34. 

{d)  See  this  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  40. 

(<f)  The  territory  of  Cirrha  was  for  many  years  annexed  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi : hence  Lucan  fays  in  his  addrefs  to  Nero  : 

Sed: 
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Sed  mihi  jam  numen  •,  nec  fi  te  pedlore  vates 
Accipiam,  Cirrhasa  velim  fecreta  moventem 
Sollicitare  Deum. 

Ph  ARSAL.  lib.  i.  ver.  63. 

(/)  He  became  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  Annals,  xv.  f.  37. 

(g)  Chryfoftomus  fays,  Oration  xxi,  Nero  offered  a great  reward  to 
tlie  perfon,  who  fhould  change  Sporus  into  a woman  ; and  there  were 
not  wanting  empyrics,  who  promifed  to  accomplifli  that  metamor- 
phofis. 

(b)  For  more  of  her,  fee  Hiftory,  i.  f.  73  ; and  fee  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii, 

Seulion  IX. 

(rt)  See  Crevier,  Life  of  Nero. 

(b ) For  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  fee  Annals,  xiii.  f.  52  j and  fee  Crevier, 
vol.  iv.  p.  § 10. 

(cj  Nero’s  diflike  of  every  great  man  at  Rome,  joined  to  his  rapacity, 
induced  him,  by  means  of  his  fatellites,  to  kill,  or  force  them  to  dif- 
patch  themfelves,  the  richeft  and  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe,  who  till  then 
had  efcaped  his  cruelty.  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1. 

Se5iion  X. 

{a)  For  this  attempt  to  penetrate  the  IJlhmus  of  Corinth,  fee  Sueto- 
nius, in  Nero,  f.  •,  and  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

{}))  Pliny  relates  this  fa<5t : Perfodere  alveo  navigabili  angufiias  eas  ten- 
tavere  Demetrius  rex^  dictator  Co-far,  Caius  princess,  Domitius  Nero,  in 
faufto  ( ut  omnium  patuit  exitu ) incepto. 

(c)  For  Afcalon,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{d)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(e)  For  Japha,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

(g)  For  Gam  ala,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  For  the  city  of  Jotapata,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(/■)  The  works  of  Jofephus  are  well  known.  They  contain  a mix- 
ture of  good  fenfe  and  credulity,  of  truth  and  fable. 


(/)  For 
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(/)  For  the  city  of  Tarichtea,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Tito,  f.  4;  and  fee 
the  Geographical  Table. 

{m)  Jofephus  fays,  Vefpafian  fupplied  Nero  with  fix  thoufand  Jews^ 
sill  ftrong  young  men,  chofen  out  of  a vaft  number  df  prifoners. 

Si5lion  XI. 

(<*)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  23. 

(b)  For  the  fate  of  Corbulo,  lee  Dio,  lib.  Ixiri. 

{e)  The  tame  fubmifilon  with  which  fo  many  brave  and  eminent 
men  received  orders  to  die,  fills  the  mind  with  aftonifhment  agd  in® 
dignation. 

(/)  For  Padius  Africanus,  fee  Hill.  iv.  f.  41. 

(^)  For  the  fate  of  Crafllis,  fee  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

{h)  Seethe  Hiftory,  book  iv.  f.  42. 

{i)  For  Regulus,  fee  Pliny  the  Younger,  lib.  i.  spifl:.  5 ; and  Life  of 
Agricola,  f.  ii.  note  {a). 

{k)  For  Pifo,  adopted  by  Galba,  fee  Hiftory,  i,  f.  15  and  i6. 

[I)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(w)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  24. 

SebHon  XII.  - 

(^)  Trachalus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  commended  by  Qiiintilianj 
lib.  X.  cap.  1.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Hiftory,  i.  f.  90. 

{b)  In  the  lift  of  Roman  poets,  whom  Quintilian  has  criticifed,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Silius  Italicus.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  his 
work  had  not  appeared,  when  Quintilian  publifiied  his  Inftitutes, 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Silius  (like  Lucan  before  him)  undertpok 
to  make  a great  hiftorical  event  the  fubjeft  of  an  epic  poem  ; but  de- 
parting from  the  precedent  left  by  Lucan,  he  has  interwoven  with  the 
truth  too  much  of  fable,  and  what  the  critics  call  machinery.  The 
poem,  however,  has  many  beautiful  pafiTages.  The  author  raifed 
a confiderable  fortune,  and  was  poflefled  of  two  villas ; one  that  had 
been  the  property  of  Cicero,  and  the  other  of  Virgil.  He  lived  to  the, 
age  of  feventy-five,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  abftinence;  be- 
ing inftruded  in  the  ftoic  fchool,  and  by  the  praftice  of  the  age,  that 

Vol.  II.  3 X fuicidc 
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fuicide  was  not  againll  the  law  of  nature.  Seneca,  the  admired  philo- 
fopher,  has,  among  many  others,  the  following  maxim  : “ Live  fo,  as 
to  welcome  death  j and  even  if  you  think  fit,  to  feek  it.  Whetiier  it 
comes  to  yon,  or  you  go  to  it,  is  immaterial.  Exerce  lit  mortem  et 

excipins,  et,  ft  it  a res  fuadebit,  arcejfas.  Intereji  nihil,  an  ilia  ad  nos  veniaty 
an  ad  illam  nos.  Epifi.  Ixix.  It  was  not  underftood  by  Seneca,  nor 
was  the  light  of  nature  ftrong  enough  to  inform  the  ftoic  fchool,  that 
the  life  into  which  we  are  called,  ought  to  be  preferved  during  the 
pleafure  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  gave  it.  Pliny  the  conful  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Silius  Italicus.  Towards  tlie  end  of  a long 
life,  he  had  contradled  an  incurable  difeafe,  and  t’  erefore  refolved  to 
clofe  the  feene.  He  had  pradlifed  at  the  bar  in  the  beginning  of  life^ 
and,  in  Nero’s  time,  incurred  the  difgrace  of  being  a voluntary  ac^ 
cufer.  L^ferat  famam  fuam  fub  Nerone ; credebatur  fponte  accujajfe.  But 
he  afterwards,  in  a more  retired  life,  retrieved  his  reputation.  Macu- 
lam  veteris  indujiri^e  laudabili  otio  abluerat.  He  was  a poet,  but  he  wrote 
with  more  care  than  genius.  Scribebat  carmina  majore  curd,  quam  ingenio. 
He  poflelTcd  a number  of  villas,  and  had  a large  colleiftion  of  books, 
ftatues,  and  pidures.  He  celebrated  Virgil’s  birth-day,  and  vifited 
his  tomb  near  Naples,  as  if  it  were  a temple.  It  was  his  glory,  that 
Nero  perifhed  in  his  confulfhip,  and  by  that  event  the  world  was  de- 
livered from  a monfter.  Pliny,  book  iii.  epift.  7.  Martial  has  left  fe- 
veral  epigrams  in  praife  of  Silius  Italicus,  whom,  as  it  feems,  he  efteemed 
and  loved. 

(f)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  25. 

(d)  This  cuftom  is  recorded  by  Vitruvius,  book  ix.  and  Suetonius, 
f.  25. 

{e)  Flamminius  triumphed  over  the  laft  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
Mummius  conquered  Corinth. 

(/)  For  Antium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  Suetonius  mentions  the  car  of  Auguftus,  and  the  procefllon  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  f.  25, 

(?)  Suetonius,  f.  25. 

(^)  This  was,  probably,  the  confpiracy  farmed  by  Vinicius.  See 
Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  26. 

(/)  The 
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(/)  The  particulars  here  related,  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Effay 
on  Garrulity. 

{m)  See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  40. 

(«)  The  Hither  Spain  was  called  Hifpania  Terraconenfi^.  In  that 
province,  Galba  received  letters  from  Vindex,  requefting  him  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  mankind,  the  affertor  of  public  liberty.  Sueton., 
in  Galba,  f.  9. 

{^0)  This  fpeech  of  Vindex  is  recorded  by  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(/>)  Now  Carthagena,  in  Spain. 

{q)  See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  10. 

(r ) Seneca,  and  his  brother  Annseus  Mela,  were  born  at  Corduba,  in 
Spain.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  a native  of  the  fame  country. 

(j)  Rufinus  Crifpinus,  the  fon  of  Poppaea,  by  her  firft  hulband.  He 
was  ufed,  among  his  play-fellows,  to  aft  the  part  of  a general,  or  an 
emperor,  and  for  that  boyifh  amufement  was  ordered  to  be  drowned  in 
the  fea»  Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  35. 

(/)  Suetonius  fays,  Galba,  holding  a general  convention  at  New 
Carthage,  in  Spain,  under  pretence  of  prefiding  at  the  manumiflion  of 
flaves,  placed  around  the  court  the  ftatues  or  images  of  feveral  who 
had  fallen  viflims  to  Nero’s  cruelty  j and  in  the  midft  of  his  harangue, 
prefented  to  the  aflembly  a noble  youth,  who  had  been  banilhed  to  the 
next  Balearic  ifland  (now  Majorca),  and  was  brought  from  his  place  of 
exile  to  be  exhibited  as  an  objefl  of  companion.  Sueton.  in  Galba, 
f.  10. 

(«)  Nero  called  a council  of  his  favourites,  and,  after  a (liort  con- 
ference on  the  Hate  of  affairs,  paffed  the  reft  of  the  day  in  ftsewing  fome 
mufical  inftruments,  which,  on  a new  conftruftion,  were  kept  in  play 
by  the  operation  of  water.  He  explained  the  principles  of  that  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanifm,  declaring  his  refolution  to  exhibit  it  on  the 
ftage,  if  Vindex  would  give  him  leave.  Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  41.  Dio, 
lib.  Ixiii. 

(w)  Nero  was  the  fon  of  Domitius  Ainobarbus.  See  the  Genealo- 
gical Table.  He  thought  it  a difparagement  to  be  called  by  his  paternal 
name;  bur  nothing  enraged  him  fo  much,  as  to  find  himfelf  railed  at 
as  a comedian  and  harper.  Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  41. 

3X  2 


(xy  Sec 
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(x)  See  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  All  that  follows  concerning  VIrginius 
Rufus,  and  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  is  there  related  at  large. 

(_y)  For  the  Sequani,  the  iEdui,  Arverni,  and  Lingones,  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

(■z)  For  Vefontium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{aa)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lufi- 
tania,  that  Nero  might  fecure  Popp^a  to  himfelf.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  46. 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Galba. 

(bl)  For  Clunia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sebliott  XIII. 

(a ) This  incident  is  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  41. 

(b)  This  cargo  of  fand,  with  the  popular  difcontents  that  followed, 
is  ftated  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  45.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  f.  13. 

U)  For  Nymphidius,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  72.  For  Tigellinus,  An- 
nals, xiv.  f.  57  ; and  xv.  f.  37. 

{d)  The  wild  and  defperate  projefts  conceived  by  Nero,  in  his  fran- 
tic moments,  and  brought  to  light  by  a favourite  eunuch,  are  recorded 
by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  43. 

(^)  The  line  in  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  is, 

Qoivuv  a-vyycK^og, 

(f)  Phaon’s  fidelity  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  48. 

(g)  The  paflage  in  Virgil, 

Ufque  adeone  morl  miferum  eft  ? 

Aineid.  xii.  vcr.  646. 

(b)  Locufta  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  15.  Suetonius 
fays,  that  Nero  received  a dofe  of  poifon  from  Locufta,  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  into  the  Servilian  gardens.  Not  having  courage  to  ule 
it,  he  endeavoured  to  find  Spicillus,  the  gladiator,  or  fome  perfon,  to 
kill  him.  In  that  diftrefs,  he  cried  out,  Nec  amicum  habeo,  nec  inimkum. 
Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  47. 

(i)  Suetonius  relates  this  fa<ft,  f.  48.  Brotler  fays,  Phaon’s  villa  Is 
now  called,  Ln  Serpentara, 


(k)  Sec 
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(/^)  See  Suetonius  in  Nero,  f.  49.  Hojlem  a fenatu  judicatum,  et 
quart  ut  pmiatur  more  majorum.  It  is  impoflible  to  read  this  pafiage 
without  feeling  a thoufand  mixed  emotions.  We  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  the  fentence ; we  know  that  vengeance  was  due  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  fo  many  horrible  crimes ; and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  fenate 
could  refume  its  long-forgotten  dignity,  and  ad  even  for  a day  with 
a becoming  fpirit.  The  interefls  of  humanity  required  that  the 
world  Ihould  be  delivered  from  fuch  a monfter. 

The  cafe  is  very  different,  when  Louis  XVI.  is  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore a French  Convention.  We  fee  the  mofl  benevolent  of  men  tried 
by  an  affembly  of  ajfajfms,  plunderers,  levellers,  and  Atheists  ; by 
the  feum  and  dregs  of  France,  mixed  with  the  refufe  of  other  nations.. 
When  a good  and  virtuous,  an  upright  and  blamelefs  monarch  is  fen- 
tcnced,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  truth  and  juftice,  to  fuffer  as  a 
criminal ; indignation  is,  for  the  moment,  loft  in  aftonifhment  at  the 
daring  guilt  of  men,  who  have  emerged  from  obfeurity  to  be  the 
tyrants  of  their  country  •,  a Pand^semonium  of  regicides  ! France  is 
now  left  without  church  or  king*,  without  law  or  morals  j without 
a conftitution  j and  without  humanity.  The  nations  of  Europe  fliud- 
der  with  horror  at  the  bloody  tragedy  that  has  been  aded.  The  vir 
tues,  which  the  murdered  king  difplayed,  with  wonderful  mecknefs, 
on  the  throne,  in  prifon,  and  on  the  fcaffold,  are  now  known  to  the 
world.  They  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  and 

Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  againft 
The  DEEP  DAMNATION  of  his  taking  off. 

But  the  DEMAGOGUES  of  France  will  perhaps  not  allow  that 
Shakefpear  is  a great  moral  teacher  : let  them  hear  their  own  Boileau- 

Quoi ! ce  peuple  aveugle  en  fon  crime, 

Qui  prenant  fon  roi  pour  vidime. 

Fit  du  trone  un  theatre  affreux  *, 

Penfe-t'il  que  le  Ciel,  complice 
D’un  ft  funefte  facrifice, 

N’a  pour  lui  ni  foudre  ni  feux  ? 


(/)  The 
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(/)  The  particulars  of  Nero’s  flight,  above  related,  and  thofe  that 
follow,  are  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  48. 

(tn)  He  took  fome  water  out  of  a ditch  and  drank  it,  faying,  Hac 
ejl  Neronis  decoSta.  Being  taken  into  the  houfe,  creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees  through  a hole  that  was  made  for  him,  he  lay  on  a mean 
bed,  with  a tattered  coverlet  thrown  over  it,  and  being  both  hungry 
and  thirfty,  he  refufed  fome  coarfe  bread  that  was  brought  to  him, 
but  drank  a little  w'arm  water,  ^adrupes  per  angujlias  effojpe  caverna 
recepius  in  proximam  cellam^  decubuit  fuper  lebium  modicelld  culcitd  et  vetere 
pallio  Jlrato  inflrublum.  Fameque  interim  et  fiti  interpellcmte,  panem  qui- 
dem  fordidum  ohlatum  afpernatus  eji^  aqua  autem  tepida  aliquantulum  bibit. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  48. 

(«)  Suetonius,  f.  49. 

(0)  ^alis  artifex  pereo ! Suet.  f.  49,  where  the  following  circum- 
fiances  are  related. 

(p)  The  line  in  Homer  is, 

iTT'TtUiV  jU.'  U’HXmo'bMV  Op.(pl  xX\JTT0i  L(XTOi  (loiKKil. 

(q)  He  faid  to  the  centurion,  Sero : et  hac  eft  fides  ? Thofe 
were  his  laft  words.  See  the  defeription  of  his  ghaflly  figure. 
Suet.  f.  49. 

(r)  Suetonius  gives  the  fame  account  of  his  age.  Obiit  feettndo  et 
trigejftmo  atatis  anno^  die  quo  quondam  ObJaviam  interemerat.  In  Neron. 

57- 

(s)  The  public  joy  was  fo  great,  that  the  people  ran  to  and  fro,  with 
caps  upon  their  heads.  Fantumque  gaudium  publice  prabuit,  ul  plebs 
pileata  totd  urbe  difeurreret.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  57. 

(t)  See  Suetonius,  f.  50. 

(«)  Suetonius  fays,  Non  defuerunt  qui  per  longum  tempus  vernis  aftivif- 
que  floribus  tumulum  ejus  ernarent.  S.  57. 

(w)  The  readinefs  of  the  Parthians  to  afllfl  a pretended  Nero,  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  57-,  and  alfo  by  Tacitus,  Hif- 
tory,  i.  f.  2. 
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Se&ion  XV. 

* 

(a)  A number  of  prodigies  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  i. 
Dio,  Ixiii.  Pliny,  ii.  f.  83  and  103. 

(b)  Plutarch  fays  he  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  feventh  day  after 
Nero’s  death.  See  the  Life  of  Galba. 

(c)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(d)  Galba  was  born  in  the  confulfnip  of  Valerius  Meffalinus  and 
Cneius  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  on  the  ninth  of  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, in  a villa  near  Terracina.  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  4. 

(f)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(f)  Plutarch,  in  Galba,  gives  the  fame  account. 

(g)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

{b)  Plutarch  relates  this  faying  of  Mauricus-,  for  more  of  whom  fee 
Hiftory,  iv.  f.  40  •,  and  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  45. 

(i)  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Galba  was  governed  by  three  fa- 
vourites *,  Titus  Vinius,  his  lieutenant  in  Spain  ; Cornelius  Laco,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  prtetorian  guards  ; and  his  freed- 
man  Tcelus,  who  was  dignified  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a ring, 
and  the  name  of  Martianus.  To  thefe  men  Galba  refigned  himfelf 
with  fuch  implicit  confidence,  that  his  condudl  was  never  confiftent ; 
at  one  time  frugal  and  rigorous  *,  at  another  remifs,  complying,  and 
more  lavilh  than  became  a prince  of  his^advanced  age,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Suet,  in 
Galba,  f.  14.  For  more  of  the  three  favourites,  fee  the  Fliftory,  i. 
f.  6 and  13. 

(k)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(/)  For  the  origin  of  Nymphidius,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  72. 

(m)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  Cingonius  Varro  has  already  occur- 
red, Annals,  xiv.  f.  45. 

(n)  For  more  of  Honoratus,  fee  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(0)  This  fpeech  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch. 

(p)  See  Plutarch,  in  Galba ; though  Suetonius  fays,  Galba  was  no 
way  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Casfar.  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  2. 

^ ) All  thefe  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch. 
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{a)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  For  Mithridates  brought  before  the 
emperor  Claudius,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  2i  \ and  Hiftory,  i,  f.  6. 

(b)  For  Petronius  Turpilianus,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  72  \ and  Hiftory,  i. 

f.  6. 

(c)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  lu  ' 

(dj  The  fate  of  Obultronius  Sabinus,  Cornelius  Marcellus,  arid 
Betuus  Chilo,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Hiftory,  i.  f.  37. 

(e)  For  Clodius  Macer,  murdered  in  Africa,  fee  Hiftory,  i.  f.  3 
and  II. 

(fj  For  an  account  of  Calvia  Crifpinilla,  fee  Hiftory,  i.  f.  72. 

(g)  Fonteius  Capito,  Hiftory,  i.  f.  7,  8,  and  58. 

(b)  His  name  was  Julius  Paulus  Claudius  Civilis.  For  more  of 
this  famous  Batavian  chief,  fee  Hiftory,  book  i.  f.  59  ; book  iv.  f.  13, 
14  •,  and  throughout  the  wax,  which  he  waged  againft  the  Romans,  to 
the  clofe  of  book  v.  f.  26. 

(;■)  Fabius  Valens  contrived  the  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito,  in  the 
Lower  Germany,  Hiftory,  i,  f.  7.  He  is  mentioned  often  as  the  par- 
tifan  of  Vitellius.  He  was  at  laft  taken  prifoner  by  Vefpafian’s  party. 
Hiftory,  iii.  f.  43- 

(k)  This  man  murdered  Fonteius  Capito  by  order  of  Fabius  Valens, 
and  was  afterwards  given  up  by  Vitellius  to  the  refentment  of  the 
foldiers;  Hiftory,  i.  f.  58. 

(l)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

Cm)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  ii. 

(«)  After  a reign  of  luxury  and  diftipation,  the  rigid  parfimony 
of  Galba  was  unfeafonable,  and,  by  confequence,  rendered  him  un- 
popular. Suetonius  relates  feveral  inftances  of  his  avarice  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a prince.  He  adds,  that  foon  after  Galba’s  ar- 
rival in  Rome,  when  he  attended  the  performance  of  an  Attelanc 
Table,  as  foon  as  the  adtors  began  the  firft  verfe  of  a favourite  fong, 

Venit  lo  ! Simiis  a villa, 

flare's  Farmer  Flatnofe  come  from  his  villa^  tlic  whole  audience,  with 

5 


one 
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one  voice  fung  .the  long,  repeating  the  firft  verfe  feveral  times.  Suet, 
in  Galba,  f.  13. 

(0)  This  cruel  (laughter  is  told  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  * 

(p)  See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  . f.  14  j and  Hiftory,  i.  f.  6 and  13, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE: 


O R, 

INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES 

THAT  OCCUR  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


ABENE,  a diftrlA  of  AfTyria,  fo 
called  from  the  river  Adiaba  ; Adiahent,  the 
people. 

Adkumetum,  a Plicenician  colony  in 
Africa,  about  feveiiteen  miles  from  Leptis 
Minor, 

Alba,  a town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  the 
refidence  of  the  Alban  kings  : dellroyed  by 
Tillius  Hortilius, 

Ai.  LB  AN  I A,  a country  of  Afia,  bounded 
on  the  well  by  Iberia,  on  the  call  by  the. 
Cafpinn  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucafus. 

Alesia,  a town  in  Celtic  Gaul,  fituate 
on  a hill.  It  was  befieged  by  Julius  Caefar. 
See  his  Commentaries,  lib,  vii.  f,  77. 

Anemurium,  a promontory  of  Cilicia, 
with  a maritime  town  of  the  fame  name 
near  it.  See  Pomponius  Mela. 

Ansibarii,  a people  of  Germany. 

Antium,  a city  of  the  ancient  Volfci, 
fituate  on  the  Tufean  Sea  ; the  birth-place 
of  Nero.  Two  Fortunes  wei'e  worfhipped 
there,  w hich  Suetonius  calls  Fortune  Ant'i- 
atef,  and  Martial,  Sorores  Antii.  Horace’s 
Ode  to  Fortune  is  well  known — 

O Diva  gratum  qua  regis  Ant'mm, 

T’hc  place  is  now  called  Capo  eVAnzo. 

Antona,  now  the  Avon.  See  Camden. 

.Aorsi,  a people  inhabiting  near  the  Pa- 
ins Msotis  ; now  the  eallern  part  of  Tar- 
tary, between  the  Neiper  and  the  Den. 

Apamea,  a city  of  Phrygia,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mteander;  now  Aphiom-Kara^ 
Hifiir. 


AraxeSjH  river  of  Mefopotamla,  which 
runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  falls  into  the 
Euphrates. 

Arar,  or  Araris,  a river  of  Gaul; 
now  the  Soane. 

Arbela,  a city  of  AlTyrla,  famous  for 
the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius. 

Arcadia,  an  Inland  di  Hr  I Cl  in  the  heart 
of  Peloponnefus  ; mountainous,  and  only 
fit  for  palture  ; therefore  celebrated  by  bu- 
colic or  paltoial  poets. 

Aricia,  a town  of  Latium,  at  tire  foot 
of  Mons  Albanus, 

Arii,  a people  of  Afia. 

Armenia,  a country  of  Afia,  having 
Albania  and  Iberia  to  the  north;  divided 
into  tire  Greater,  which  extends  eail- 
ward  to  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; and  the  Lesser, 
to  the  well  of  Ihe  Greater,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  the  Euphrates  ; now  called  Tur- 
comania. 

Arsanias,  a river  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  running  between  Tigranocevta 
and  Artaxata,  and  falling  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Arverni,  a people  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
inhabiting  near  the  l.oire  ; their  chief  city 
Arvernum,  now  Clmnont,  the  capital  of 
Auvergne. 

Ascalon,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Phllif- 
tlnes,  fituate  oil  the  Mediterranean;  now 
Scalona. 

B. 

Bactriani,  a people  Inhabiting  a part 
of  Afia,  to  the  fouth  of  the  riverf/v«j',  which 
runs  from  call  to  well  Into  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
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Bai;e,  a village  of  Campania,  between 
the  promontory  of  Mifenum  and  Putcoli 
(now  Pozzuolo),  nine  miles  to  the  weft  of 
Naples. 

Baleares,  a clufter  of  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  of  which  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca are  the  chief. 

Bithynia,  a country  of  Afia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea, 
adjoining  toTroas,  over  againft  Thrace  ; 
now  Becfangial, 

Bononia,  called  by  Tacitus  Bononienfis; 
now  Bolognot  capital  of  the  Bologncje  in 
Italy. 

Bosphorani  ; a people  bordering  on 
the  Euxine  ; the  Tartars. 

Bosphorus,  two  ftraits  of  the  fea  fo 
called ; one  Bofphorus  Thracius,  now  the 
Jlrcnts  of  Conjlantinoph  ; the  other  Uojphorus 
Cimmerius,  now  the Jiraili  of  Cajfa. 

BoviLLiE,  a town  of  Latium,  nearMount 
Albanus ; about  ten  miles  from  i<.oine,  on 
the  Appian  Road. 

Brundusium,  a town  of  Calabria,  with 
an  excellent  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic,  affording  a commodious  paffage 
to  Greece.  The  Via  Appia  ended  at  this 
town ; now  Brtndifi,  in  the  territory  of 
Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Byzantium,  a city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
narrow  ftrait  that  feparates  Europe  from 
Afia ; now  Canjlanlinoph.  See  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xii.  f.  63. 

C. 

Calabria,  a peninfula  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Tarentum  and  Brundufium. 

Camelodunum,  faid  by  fome  to  be 
Malden  in  Effex,  but  by  Camden,  and 
others,  Colchefler.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony'  under  the  emperor  Claudius ; a 
place  of  pleafure  rather  than  of  ilrength, 
adorned  with  fplendid  works ; a theatre 
and  a temple  of  Claudius. 

Camerium,  a city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines  ; now  deftroyed. 

Caninefates,  a people  who  inhabited 
the  lower  part  of  Germany,  the  weft  fide 
of  Batavia, 

- Cangi,  the  inhabitants  of  Cheftiire,  and 
part  of  Lancafairc. 

Capua,  now  Capoa,  a city  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  It  was  the  feat  of  pleafure, 
and  the  ruin  of  Hannibal. 


Cappadocia,  an  extenfive  country  in 
Afia  Minor,  upon  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Cassiope,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
cyra  (now  Corfou),  called  at  prefent  St. 
Maria  di  Cajfopo. 

Carthago,  a city  in  Africa,  the  well 
known  rival  of  Rome,  fuppofed  to  be 
built  by  Dido  feventy  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

Carthago  Nova,  a town  of  Hi/panla 
Tarraconenfts,  or  the  Hither  Spain  ; now 
Carthagena, 

Catti,  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  call- 
ed Heffe,  in  Germany. 

Cenchriae,  a port  of  Corinth,  fituate 
about  ten  miles  towards  the  call  ; now 
K^nkri. 

Chauci,  a maritime  people  of  Germany', 
between  the  Ems  (Amifia)  and  the  Elb 
(Albis). 

Chalcedon*,  a city'  of  Bithynia,  fituate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  over-againft 
Byzantium.  It  was  called  the  City  of  the 
Blind.  See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.  f.  63. 

Cherusci,  a great  and  warlike  people 
of  Ancient  Geimany,  between  the  A/i  and 
the  Wef  r. 

Cilicia,  an  extenfive  country  of  the 
Hither  Afia,  with  Syria  to  the  eaft,and 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  fouth. 

Cirrha,  a town  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi, 
facred  to  Apollo.  , 

Clitae,  a people  of  Cilicia. 

Cluni.v,  a city  in^the  Hither  Spain. 

Coos,  an  ifland  in  the  aEgean  Sea  ; 
now  Stan- Co, 

Commagenf,  a diftrift  of  Syria,  with 
the  Eupl'.rates  on  the  eaft,  and  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  north. 

CoRCYRA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  ; 
now  Corfou. 

CoRMA,  a river  in  Afia;  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  only. 

Cumae,  a town  of  Campania,  near  Cape 
Mifenum,  famous  for  the  cave  of  the  Cu- 
riiman  Sybil. 

Cyrenenses,  a people  of  Africa,  in  a 
part  now  called  the  Defert  of  Barca.  Cy- 
renc  their  capital  city  ; now  Curin. 

D. 

Dah.^:,  a people  of  Scythia,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Cafpian,  with  the  Maffagetse 
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on  the  eaft.  Vh’rgil  calls  them  inJomhique 
l^ahic. 

DanDarid^e,  a people  h-ordering  on  the 
Euxine.  Brotier  fays  that  fome  velfiges  of 
the  nation,  and  its  name,  flill  exill  at  a place 
called  Dandars. 

Dyrrachium,  a town  on  the  coaft  of 
Illyricum.  Its  port  anfwered  to  that  of 
Bnip.dufuim,  and  the  paflage  was  ready  and 
expeditious. 

E. 

Ecdatana,  the  capital  of  Media  ; now 
Hamedan. 

Edessa,  a town  of  Mefopotamia  ; now 
Orrhoa,  or  Orfa. 

Ephesus,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
-city  of  Ionia  in  Afia  Minor;  the  birth- 
place of  Heraclitus,the  weeping  philofopher. 
It  is  now  called  Efcfo. 

Erinde,  a river  of  Afia,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  only. 

Euphrates,  a river  univerfally  allowed 
to  take  its  rife  in  Armenia  Major.  It  di- 
videsinto  two  branches, one  running  through 
Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Seleucia. 
It  bounds  Mefopotamia  on  the  weft. 

iEnui,  a people  of  Ancient  Gaul,  near 
what  is  now  called  Autun,  in  Lower  Bur- 
gundy. 

JEc'eje,  a maritime  town  of  Cilicia; 
jiow  Aias'Kala. 

iEQUi,  a people  of  Ancient  Latium. 

E. 

Eerentinum,  a town  of  Latium;  now 
Ferenthio. 

Ferentum,  a town  of  Etruria;  now 
Fermtu 

Formia:,  a maritime  town  of  Italy,  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Cajeta.  The  ruins  of  the 
place  are  ftill  vifible. 

Frisii,  a people  of  Ancient  Germany, 
who  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Friejland. 

G. 

Gabii,  a town  of  Latium,  between 
Rome  and  Prenefte.  A particular  manner 
of  tucking  up  the  gown,  adopted  by  the 
Roman  confuls  when  they  declared  war  or 
attended  a facriiice,  was  called  CAntlus  Ga~ 
binus.  The  place  now  extinft. 

Gallia,  the  country  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
now  France.  It  was  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Gallia  Cifalpina,  viz.  Gaul  on 


the  Italian  fide  of  the  Alps,  with  Ruhicta 
for  its  'boundary  to  the  louth.  It  was  alfo  cal- 
led Gultia  Fogata,  from  the  ufe  made  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Toga,  It  was  like- 
wife  called  Gallia  / ranfpadana  or  Cifpada- 
na,  with  refpe£I  to  Rome.  The  fecond  great 
divifion  of  Gaul  was  Galfm  Tranlalpma.,  or 
Ulterior,  being,  with  refpeft  to  Rome,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  it  was  alfo 
called  Gallia  Comata,  from  the  people  wear- 
ing their  hair  long,  which  the  Romans  wore 
ftiort,  'File  fouthern  part  was  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Narbnn  Gaul,  called  like- 
wife  Braccata,  from  the  ufe  of  hracca,  or 
breeches,  which  were  no  part  of  the  Homan 
drefs  ; now  Languedoc,  Daup'hiny,  and  Pro- 
vence. For  the  other  divifions  of  Gaul  on 
this  fide  of  the  Alps,  into  Gallia  Belgica, 
Celtica,  Aqultanica,  further  fub-divided  by 
Auguftus,  fee  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  i,  note  (a). 

Galatia,  or  Gai-logr-ecia,  a coun- 
try of  Alia  Minor,  lying  between  Cappa- 
docia, Pontus,  and  P aphlagonia  ; now  called 
CInangare. 

Galila:a,  the  northern  part  of  Canaan, 
or  Paleftine,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Phoenicia,  on  the  fouth  by  Bamaria,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Mediterranean . 

Garizim,  a mountain  of  Samaria,  fa- 
mous for  a temple  built  on  it  by  permiflion 
of  Ale-xander  the  Great. 

H. 

Hermunduri,  a people  of  Germany, 
in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Upper  Saxony, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sala,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Danube. 

Hyrcania,  a country  of  the  Farther 
Afia,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Cafpian, 
with  Media  on  the  weft,  and  Parthia  on  the 
fouth  ; famous  for  its  tigers.  Virgil ; Shake- 
fpear,  the  Hyrcanian  tiger. 

I. 

Jap  HA,  a ftrong  place,  both  by'  nature 
and  art,  in  the  Lower  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Jutnpata  ; now  SapheU 

Jazyges,  a people  of  Sarmatla  Euro- 
poea,  fituate  on  this  fide  of  the  Palus  Micotis, 
near  the  terr  itory  of  Marobodims,  the  Ger- 
man king. 

Iberia,  an  inland  country  of  Afia, 
2 bounded 
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t>ounded  by  Mount  Caucafus'on  the  north, 
by  Albania  on  the  eaft,  by  Colchis  and  part 
of  Pontus  on  the  weft,  and  by  Armenia  on 
the  fouth.  'Spain  was  alfo  called  Iberia, 
from  the  river  Iberus ; now  the  £^ro. 

IcENi,  a people  of  Britain  ; now 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

Ilium,  the  famous  city  of  Troy,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  what 
was  afterwards  called  IHum  Novum. 

Illyricum,  the  country  between  Pan- 
nonia  to  the  north,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
fouth.  It  is  now  chiefly  comprehended 
under  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia,  under  the 
refpeftive  dominion  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks. 

IsiCHi,  a people  bordering  on  the  Eux- 
ine,  towards  the  eaft. 

In  suBRiA,  a country  of  Gallia  Cifalpina; 
now  the  Milanefe.  ' 

Itur.ca,  a Transjordan  diftridl;  of  Palef- 
tiue,  now  Bacar. 

JuGANTEs,  faid  by  Camden  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Briga/ites ; but  Brotier  thinks 
It  probable  that  they  were  a diftind  people. 

L. 

Langobardi,  a people  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  part  of 
what  is  now  called  Brandenburg. 

Laodicea,  a city  of  Phrygia,  now  Z<r- 
dik, 

Lesbos,  an  ifland  in  the  .®gean  Sea, 
near  the  coaft_of  Afia  Minor;  now  called 
Metelin. 

Lech.^;um,  the  weft  port  of  Corinth, 
which  the  people  iifed  for  their  Italian 
trade,  as  they  did  Cenchra  for  their  eaftern 
or  Afiatic. 

Liguria,  a part  of  Italy,  extending 
from  the  Apennine  to  the  ^’ufcan  Sea, 
containing  what  is  now  called  Ferrara,  and 
the  territories  of  Genoa. 

Lingones,  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
inhabiting  in  and  about  Langres  and  Di- 
jon. 

Lucania,  a country  of  Ancient  Italy; 
now  called  the  Bafiiicate. 

Lusitania,  now  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  weft  of  Spain,  formerly  a 
part  of  it. 

Lygii,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Si- 
Ifia,  and  alfo  part  of  Poland. 


M. 

Mardi,  a ix^ople  of  the  Farther  Afia, 
near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Massilia,  a city  of  Narbon  Gaul; 
now  Marfeilhs,  a port  town  of  Provence. 

Mattiaci,  a people  of  Germany; 
Mattium,  their  capital  town ; now  Marpurg 
in  Heffe. 

Mauritania,  an  ancient  large  region 
of  Africa,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft 
along  the  Mediterranean,  divided  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  into  Caefarienfis  the 
eaftern  part,  and  Tingitana  the  weftern, 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  north. 

Media,  a country  of  the  Farther  Afia, 
terminated  on  the  north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
on  the  weft  by  Armenia,  on  the  eaft  by 
Parthia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Affyria. 
Melitene,  a city  of  Cappadocia. 
Mesopotamia,  a large  country  in  the 
middle  of  Afia,  between  the  TVg'wand  Eu- 
phrates. 

Ma;otis  Palus,  a lake  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  ftill  known  by  the  fame  name, 
and  reaching  from  Crim  Tartaiy  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  (the  Don). 

Milvius  Pons,  a bridge  over  the  Ti- 
ber, at  tlie  diftance  of  two  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Flammhiia  ; now  called 
Ponte-Molle. 

Misenum,  iTpromontory  In  Campania, 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Baia. 

Mona,  an  ifland  feparated  from  the 
coaft  of  the  Ordovices  by  a narrow  ftralt, 
the  ancient  feat  of  the  Druids.  Now  the 
ifle  of  Anglefey. 

Mosa,  a large  river  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  bdcw 
the  Briel ; now  the  Meufe. 

M0SEI.LA,  a river  which,  running 
through  Lorrain,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at 
Coblcntz  ; now  called  the  Mofelle. 

N. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  the  fouthern 
part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  weft,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  fouth, 
and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the  eaft. 

Ne metes,  a people  originally  or  Ger- 
many, removed  to  the  diocefc  of  Spire,  on 
the  Rhine. 

Nicephorus,  a river  of  Afia  that  waflic* 
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the  walls  of  ^igranocerta,  and  runs  into  the 
'Tigris;  D’  JlnvUleizyb,  now  called  Khabour. 

Ninos,  the  capital  oiyljfjria;  called  alfo 
i'i'incve. 

Nisi  BIS,  a city  of  Mefopotamia,  at  this 
day  called  Ncjibin. 

NucEaiA,  a city  of  Campania  ; now 
Nocera. 

NtiMiDiA,  a country  of  Africa,  bounded 
to  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ; now 
the  cadet  n part  oi  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

O. 

Ordovices,  a people  who  inhabited 
what  we  now  csWFUntJhlre, DaiLighJIsire,  Car- 
narvon, and  McrionethJJjirr,  in  NorthWales. 

Ostia,  a town  formerly  of  note,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  fouth  ndc, 

P. 

Palus  ?iIa:otis  ; fee  Msotis. 

Panda,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Si  rati ; not  well  known. 

Pandataria,  an  ifland  of  the  Tufean 
Sea,  in  the  Sinus  Puteolanus  {now  il  Golfo 
rii  Napoli),  the  place  of  banidiment  for  il- 
Indrlous  exiles,  viz.  Julia  the  daughter  of 
Auguihis,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Germa- 
nicus,  Oftavia  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
and  many  oth.ers.  It  is  now  called  U IJIe 
Sainte-Marie, 

Pan  NON!  A,  an  extenfive  country  of  Eu- 
rope, with  Mselia  on  the  eaft,  Noricum  on 
the  wed,  Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Danube  on  the  north. 

Parthi  A,  a country  of  the  Farther  Afia, 
with  Media  on  the  wed.  Aha  on  the  ead, 
and  Hyrcania  on,  the  north. 

Placentia,  a town  in  Italy  ; now  call- 
ed Piacenza,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

Pompeii,  a town  of  Campania,  near 
Kerculaneum.  It  was  dedroyed  by  an  eaith- 
quake  in  the  reign  of  Nei-o. 

PoNTUS,  a country  fituate  between  the 
Euxine  on  the  ead,  the  mouth  of  the  JJler 
to  the  north,  and  Mount  Ilsmus  to  the 
fouth. 

Przeneste,  a town  of  Latium  to  the 
fouth-ead  of  Rome,  daiiding  very  high, 
and  faid  to  be  a drong  place.  The  town 
that  fucceeded  it,  dands  low  in  a valley, 
and  is  called  Pahjlrina. 

PiiTEOLi,  a town  of  Campania,  nine 
miles  to  the  wed  of  Naples  j now  Fozzuolo, 


R. 

Remi,  a people  of  Gaul,  who  iuhabitetT 
the  northern  part  of  Champagne ; now  the 
city  of  Rheims.  \ 

Rhodanus,  a famous  river  of  Gaul, 
rihng  on  Mount  Adula,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  Rhine.  After  a conliderable 
circuit  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
in  its  courfe  vifits.  the  city  of  Lyons,  and 
from  that  place  traverfes  a large  trad!  of 
countiy,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  now  called  the  Rhone. 

Rhodus,  a celebrated  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  coad  of  Ada  Minor, 
over-againlt  Caria, 

S. 

Sabrin  A,  now  the  Severn  ; a river  that 
rifes  in  Monfgomeryjhire,  and  running  W 
Shreavjbury,  Worcejler,  and  Glocejler,  emp^s 
itfelf  into  the  Bridcl  Channel,  feparating 
Wales  from  England. 

Sambulos,  a mountain  in  the  territory 
of  the  Parthians,  with  the  river  Gonna 
near  it.  The  mountain  and  the  river  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
that  name  in  Palelline  ; the  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  Ifrael,  and  afterwards  of 
Flerod.  Samaritans,  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  magnificent  ruins  of  the  place 
are  dill  remaining.  i- 

Samnites,  a people  of  ancient  Italy, 
famous  for  their  vvais  with  Rome. 

Sardinia,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
i-anean,  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

Seleucia-,  a city  of  Mefopotamia,  fi- 
tuate at  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  ; now  called  Bagdad. 

Sen  ONES,  inhabitants  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
fituate  on  the  Sequana  (now  the  Seine)  ; 
a people  famous  for  their  invafion  of 
Italy,  and  taking  and  burning  Rome 
A.  U.C.  364. 

Sequani,  an  ancient  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  Inhabiting  the  country  now  called 
Tranche  Comte,  or  the  Upper  Burgundy. 

SiLURES,  a peop4  ot  Britain,  fituate 
on.  the  Severn  and  the  Bridol  Channel  ; 
now  South  Wales,  comprifing  Glamorgan, 
Radnorjhire , Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  See 
Camden. 

SiMERUiNiCoLLES,  tlic  Simbiuliie  Hills, 
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fo  Called  from  the  Sitnlruina  Sfagna,  or  lakes 
formed  by  the  river  ylnio,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Sublaqueum  to  the  neighbouring 
town. 

SwiNDEN,  a river  that  flows  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Doha.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  only.  Brotier  fuppofes  it  to  be 
what  is  now  called  Her'irud,  or  La  Riviere 
d'  Herat. 

SiNUEssA,  a town  of  Latium  on  the 
confines  of  Campania,  beyond  the  river 
Lirh  (now  GartgUano J.  The  place  was 
much  frequented  for  the  falubrity  of  its 
waters. 

SiRAci,  a people  of  Afia,  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  Seas. 

SoPHENE,  a country  between  thcGreater 
and  Leffer  Armenia  ; now  called  Zoph. 

SozA,  a city  of  the  Dandarida. 

^YRACusE,  one  of  the  noblefl  cities  in 
S^ly.  The  Romans  took  it  during  the 
fecond  Punic  War,  on  which  occafion  the 
great  Archimedes  loft  his  life.  It  is  now 
deftroyed,  and  no  remains  of  the  place  are 
left.  Edam  periere  ruina. 

Syria,  a country  of  the  Hither  Afia, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, fo  extenfive  that  Paleiline,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  was  deemed  a part  of  Syria. 

T. 

Tanais,  the  Don,  a very  large  river  in 
Scythia,  dividing  Afia  from  Europe.  It 
rifes  in  Mufeovy,  and  flowing  through 
Grim  Eartary,  runs  into  the  Pains  Meotis, 
near  the  city  now  called  Azoff,  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

Tarentum,  now  Tarento,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto.  The  Lacedasmonians 
founded  a colony  there,  and  thence  it  was 
called  by  Horace,  Lacedanwnium  Tarentum. 

Tarich.ea,  a town  of  Galilee.  It  was 
befieged  and  taken  by  Vcfpallan,  who  fent 
fix  tl'.oufand  of  the  prifoners  to  afllll  in 
cutting  a paffage  through  the  Ifthinus  of 
Corintli. 

Taunus,  a mountain  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  ; now  Mount 
Hcyrick,  over-againft  Maitz, 

Tauri,  a people  inhabiting  the  Taurica 
Cherfontfus , on  the  Euxinc:  Tire  country 

is  now  called  Grim  Tart  ary. 

Taurannitii,  a people  who  occupied 
a diftridf  of  Armenia  Major,  not  far  from 
Tigranocerta. 

4 


Thurm,  a people  of  ancient  Italy,  in- 
habiting a part  of  Lucania,  between  the 
river^  Crathis  (now  Grate)  and  Sybaris 
( now  Sibari ). 

Tibur,  a town  of  Latium  ; now  Tivoli. 

Tigris,  a great  river  of  Afia,  rifing  in 
Armenia.  It  bounds  Mefopotamia  on  the 
eaft,  wdiile  the  Euphrates  inclofes  it  to  the 
weft.  It  divides  into  two  channels  at  Se- 
leucia. 

Tigranocerta,  a town  of  Armenia 
Major,  built  by  Tigranes  in  the  time  of 
the  Mithrldatic  War.  The  river  Nir.epho- 
rus  wafties,  one  fide  of  the  town.  Brotier 
fays,  it  Is  now  called  Sert  or  Sered. 

Trapezus,  a city  of  Afia,  near  the 
Pontic  Sea  ; now  Trebizonde. 

Trinobantes,  a people  of  Britain,  who 
Inhabited  Middlrfex  and  F^'ex. 

Tusculum,  a town  of  Latium,  to  the 
north  of  Alba,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.  It  gave  the  name  of  Tufculanum 
to  Cicero’s  villa,  where  that  great  orator 
w rote  his  Tufculan  Queftions. 

Tyrus,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
fituate  on  an  ifland  fo  near  the  Continent, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  formed  it  into  a 
Peninfula,  by  the  mole  or  caufey  which 
he  threw  up  during  the  fiege.  See  Curtius, 
lib.  iv.  f.  7. 

U. 

Ubii,  a people  originally  of  Germany', 
but  tranfplanted  by  Auguftus  to  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  conc-'uft  cf 
Agrippa.  Their  capital  was  for  a long 
time  called  Oppidum  Uhiorum,  and,  at  laft, 
changed  by  the  emprefs  Agrippina  to  Co~ 
Ionia  Agrippinerjis  ; now  Cologne,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Eledfor  of  that  name.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  was  an  altar  eredfed  by'  the 
Ubii  in  honour  of  Auguftus  ; but  whether 
it  was  the  fame  as  their  capital,  or  a dif- 
ferent place,  does  not  feein  to  be  clearly 
afcei  tained. 

UspE,  a town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Siraci ; now  deftroyed. 

Vangiones,  originally  inhabitants  of 
Germany,  but  afterwards  fettled  in  Gaul; 
now  the  diocefe  of  Worms. 

Veneti,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
who  Inhabited  what  is  now  called  Vannes, 
In  the  fouth  of  Brittany',  and  alfo  a confi- 
dcrable  trad!  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Po  along  the  -Adriatic, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  IJler. 

VejONTIUM, 
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Vesontium,  tbe  capital  of  the  Sequani  ; 
HOW  Befan^cr.,  the  chief  city  of  Burgundy. 

ViENNiS,  a city  of  Naibontfe  Gaul; 
now  I iititu- in  Duuphine. 

VoLsci,  a powerful  people  of  ancient 
Latium,  extending  Irom  Anlium^  their  ca- 


pital, to  the  Upper  Liris,  and  the  confines 
of  Campania. 

Z. 

Zeugma,  a town  on  dnt  Euphrates,  fa- 
mous for  a bridge  over  the  river.  Sea. 
riiny,  lib.  v.  f.  24. 
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